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THE ANALYST. 



A POPULAR SKETCH OF THE GEOLOGY OF THE 
COUNTY OF LEICESTER." 

Bv J. B. JuKBS, B.A., F.G.8. 

The design of the following sketch is not to eaawey any new in- 
fonaation to the scieatifte geologiat, but to lay before the general 
te^er a short and intelligiUe deccription of the geological &cts to be 
observed in the coonty of Leicester, and the inferences to be drawn 
from them. The Mienee of Geok^ baa, by the labours of many 
dietingniFihed indiTidnals during the last iew years, aided by the ad- 
Tancement of the otlier natural scienees, been at length established 
on a firm and certain fc»ndatioiw~-its leading prindples and genera! 
ouUines, as well as its most important conclusions, havii^ been placed 
beyond the reach c^ controversion. The knowledge, howeTer, of 
these principles and these conclusions is as yet possessed by eom- 
pantlively few persons, even among the educated classes of maukaid. 
What i»> therefore, more especially wanted at the present moment, 
is to bring the matter home to every man's own door, to open his 
eyes to the geological facts which everywhere surround him, and to 
set him reasoning upon their causes of production. Geology is a 
sdenoe tfiat, more than any other, admits of being made popular in 
every sense of the word ; for though in some portions of its range it 
becomes matter for die profolind and abstract speculations of the 
mathematician and astronomer, in others it links itself in with the 



* This will probaUv be the first of a series of dmilar papers on the Geo- 
logy of the MiHland CJounties. 
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2 A POPULAR SKETCH OF THE QEOLOar 

every-daj operations of existence, teaches the fanner how to drun 
his land or improve his soil, the builder where to procure his stone, 
^-directs the miner in his search after the hidden treasures of the 
earth — enlightens the eye of the artist as to the causes of the beauty 
and variety of the landscape — brings to the cabinet of the naturalirt 
whole hosts of new forms of animal and vegetable life — and excitea 
the interest and curiosity of every man, since it details to us the his- 
tory (and a wonderful history it is) of the globe on which we live. 
We leam from Geology that there b not a single particle of earthy 
matter, from the mighty masses of huge mountain-chains down to 
the little rounded pebble that we tread beneath our feet, but has been 
produced and placed in its present position by the action of regular 
and long-continued causes, and has attached to it " its strange event- 
ful hbtory." The observations that follow, then, are intended to 
serve as a few connected bints to call tbe attention of the inhabitants 
of the county of Leicester, or of those acquainted with it, to the facts 
that may he observed in it, and to the story which those facts unfold 
to us. I must premise, however, that if some portions of the story 
should, to the ungeological reader, seem not to be supported by suffi- 
cient evidence, he must not therefore conclude that evidence does not 
exist, since its production in every ease would have made thb paper a 
general geolt^cal treatise, rather than a sketchy description of a 
particular district. This description will consist of 

I. A short account of the character and composition of each of the 
difierant maaaes of eartiiy matter of which the district is composed, 
and of th^ relative position with respect to each other, banning 
with the uppermost and going down to the lowest. 

II. Commencing with the lowest or the oldest — a succinct history 
of the causes which formed the different strata, gave them their pe- 
culiar characters, and placed them in the positions they now occupy. 

The different masses of earthy matter, or form^ons, as they are 
called by the geologist, which compose the county of Leicester, are 
the following i — 

I. Agveowt or ttrat^d rockt, m their order of n^erpontitm. 

1. Gravel, or Murium 

2. Lias 

3. New red sandstone 

4. Coal measures 

5: Mountain limestone 
6. Cambrian rocks. 
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OF THB COUNTV OF LEIOEBTXR. 3 

II. Igneout or vntlratifi»d rockt, having no definUa order of occur- 
rmce or mperpotition. 

1. Basalt 

2. Sienite, or granito 
8. Porphyry. 

Gravel, or Diluvium. 

Over the whole surface of tJie county, on the tope of the hills up 
to a eertaic height, u well as in the valleys, is spread a vast accumu- 
ladon of water-worn materials, with every kind of irregularity as to 
depth, character, and compontion. It is sometinies a hlue or red clay, 
containing pebbles, fossils, and broken pieces of all the rocks of the 
neighbouriiood ; sometimes a coarse sand ; sometimes nothing but a 
mass of pebbles of all sorts and sizes. The character of the matrix, 
as it may be called, in which the pebbles are someUmes imbedded, 
seema frequently to have a relation with that of the substratum on 
which it rests; thus on the eastern side of the county, where clays and 
marls constitute the substrata, the diluvinm is generally a mass of 
cl&y ; while in the neighbourhood of Chsmwood Forest, on the coal 
measures and new red sandstone formation, it consista raore fre- 
quently of sand. The harder and lai^r malerialg of which it is com- 
posed may generally be traced to their parent home either by their 
mineral character or that organic remains ; they consist of 

1. Rounded masses of hard chalk, and chalk flints. 

S. I^eces of limestone, sandstone and ochraceous nodules from 
the oolites. 

3. A vast abundance of fossils from Hie has and pieces of Uas 



4. Pebbles of coal, and rarely one of mountain limestone. 

5. Masses of slate or porphyry fVom Chamwood Forest, and of 

«eoit« from Mount Sorrel, Grooby, and other places. 

6. Quartz pebbles similar to those derived from the Lickey hill, 

near Birmingham, but some of which may posubly come from 
Harts-hill near Atherstone, or from some part of Chamwood 
Forest 
The condition of these materials has always a reference to the dis- 
tance which they have travelled ; thus the pieces from the chalk, none 
of which now exist within fifly or sixty miles, are always perfectly 
round and smooth. 

The oolitic pieces, which come from the country immei^tely east 
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<£ Ldeeaterehire) Ii«Te all their sharp angles worn round, but are 
frequently (tf all shapes. The fosiiU and other pieces from the lias 
are often little altered from their original condition. The perfect 
smoothnesB and roundness of the quartz pebbles favouirs the auppou* 
tion of their distant origin. 

Tbis dependence of the condition of the masses on their distance 
from their parent rock may be admirably seen in tradng the boulders 
derived from the Chamwood Forest district. These seem to have been 
drifted chiefly in the S. W. direction, as I never observed tiiem to the 
N. or E. Over all that table land which rims a little west oi Lei- 
cester, Hie blocks are strewed in great abundance. As you at^iosch 
the forest, they become more numerous, more augidar, and of a larger 
siae, so as in some instances to weigh two or three tons, but in gra- 
velling southwards their size and number decrease, till at die distance 
of twelve or fifteen miles, if you find a boulder of Mount Sorrel 
stcHie for instance, it will not be larger nor more angular than a 
man*s head. 

The quantity of diluvial materials accumulated in any one place, ^ 
varies from one to fifty or sixty feet in thickness. The mass some- 
times assumes a stratified character, beds of fine sand alternating with 
beds of pebbles or of clay ; these beds, however, are very irregular, 
being never continuous for more than a few yards, and sometimes all 
appearance of regularity is lost, and the whole is nothing but a con- 
fiised heap. In the beds of sand it is not unfrequent to see layers of 
pebbles of coal (derived from the Ashby or Derbyshire ooal fields) 
from the uze of a man's fist downwards; and these having been ob- 
served in sinking wells and making excavations, have sometimeB led 
to the erroneous supposition that coal existed immediately beneath. 
Mankind easily believe what they eagerly desire, or it would at once 
have been perceived that merely from the occurrence of tiieae pebbles, 
there was no more reason to expect to find coal beneath, thm there 
was to find chalk, oolite, slate, or si^iite, pieces of all these being 
equally fonnd in the diluvium. The superficial water-rolled materials 
here spoken of, onder Uie general term diluvium, are never, ao far as 
I am aware, found high upon the hills of Chamwood Forest, but over 
alt the rest of the county they are distributed sometimes so profusely 
as greatly to obscure its study, masking the infirior rocks from our 
inspection. We will now, however, suppose all superficial matters to 
he stripped off, and the regularly bedded rocks exposed to view, the 
first which calls our attention b^g 
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Thb Lias. 

The general dip or indinotjon of the stratified rocka of England 
being to the eaat, we shall in any particular district find the highest 
formation on the eastern extremity,* older or lower rocks rising oat 
to the surface as we proceed westward. This is the case iu Leicester- 
shire. The Tery eastern extremities of the county, at its junctkm 
with Northamptonshire, Rutland, and Lincolnahire, are occnined by 
the inferior oolite, the lowest bed of the great oolite formation «^ 
England. From beneath this inferior oolite comes out the lias with 
a very gentle rise to the west, so that though its whole thickness 
may Dot be more than four or five hundred feet, it comprises a tract 
of country from five to ten miles wide. The western boundary of 
this tract, or the line where the bottom of the lowest bed comes to 
the sur&ce, enters Leicestershire a little north of Loughborough, and 
nuu by Barrow-upon-Soar, Sileby, Queniborough, Hiunberstone, 
Ebington, Kilby, and a little north of Lutterworth into Warwickshire. 

The lias consists for the inoBt part of shaly clay with bands of 
hard stone, called marlstone, in ita middle portion, and bands of lime- 
stone in its upper and lower parts. The lower portion in Leicester- 
shire, forms a Ime of low hills runnmg in the neighbourhood of the 
places mentioned above, and contains several thin beds of limestone, 
which is occasionally quarried and used for agricultural or other pur- 
poses. That worked at Barrow-upon-Soar is the most celebrated, 
both for its organic remains and for its useful property of bardemng 
under water when turned into cement. There are at Barrow seven 
beds of limestone, none c^ which much exceed a foot in thickness, and 
which are separated from each other by beds of shale varying from 
one to seven feet thick. There frequently occur in the shale hard, 
fattened, nodular masses of stone, which, when split open, display a 
fossil fish with its beautifully enamelled scales, or the bones of a sau- 
rian reptile. 

These relics, together with the Belemnite, the Ammonite, the 
Naudlus, and the shells called Plagiostoma and Gryphcea, are found 
also both in the shale and the limestone ; but the latter fossils are 
not so numerous as in some other places, and at Barrow all are valu- 
ed at exorbitant rates by the native collectors. The fish are some- 
times preserved with great delicacy, even the fine rays of the tail and 
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&U, and the orbit of the eye, being perfectly and beautifully mark- 
ed.* A fioe skeletoQ, also, of the Ichthyosaurus was discovered at 
Barrow a short time since, aud purchased by Mr. Laurance, of I^ei- 
cester, for tbe fiirmingham Philosophical Institution, in the mnseum 
of which it not* forms the chief ornament, its bones havin^f been very 
carefully and succeasfiilly denuded of their stony envelope.t The 
beds of limestone are the only parts of the lias which are of any uti- 
lity ; it forms generally a low uninteresUng country, the land being 
cold and bearing few trees, while the brooks and rivers are slow and 
sluggish streams. 

New Red Sahd stone. 

Beneath the lias lies the new red sandstone formation, the upper 
beds of which accordingly come out to the light of day where the 
lowest of the former terminate. In Leicestershire, therefore, the 
before- mentioned boundary of the lias will form the eastern boundary 
o[ that portion of the new red sandatone which appears at the snrfoce. 

The new red sandstone of England consists of 

1. Red marls, with green and white stripes, containing gypsum and 

rock salt, 200 or 300 feet. 

2. Red and white sandstones, with occasional beds of marl and 

conglomerates (masses of pebbles cemented together) 500 
or 600 feet 

8. In tbe northern part of England, magnesian llmeetone, 200 or 
800 feet. 

4. Lower red Bandslone, about 100 feet, but variable. 

Tbe two latter portions are nowhere seen in Leicestershire, but 
the upper ones are well and distinctly exhibited. The first or the 
variegated marls, coming out from beneath the lias, gradually rise to 
the weat till they form a line of tow hills parallel with that of tbe lias 
before mendoned, and from two to three miles to tbe west of it. 
These bills, from tbe village of Lyston southwards, form an escarp- 
ment,t overlooking the valley of the Soar. They are, however, f\ir- 

* For Sguiea and descriptions of foanl fishes I must, of course, refer the 
reader to the splendid work of M. Agasaiz, now publishing, which ought to 
have a place In everj public llbrarj in the kingdom. 

f An account of this ipednien whs lately read to the members of the In- 
stitu^on by Dr. Ward, of Birminghani, &om which an extract appeared in 
the lut number of 7A« Atialgal. 

t An escarpment is tbe steep side of a range of hills, where the eads, or 
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rowed by many tranarerM volUyi, down whicb noall brooks nm into 
tbat river. About balf way down this esc&rpmetit the gypnun b 
generally worked, the lectiou in the large qoany near Leicestcri at 
the bottom of Hmnbentone gate, being — 

Red marl, with streaks of white and green, and having near 
the middle lenticular maaies of gypsum lying in the 

plane of the beds 50 

Greoaish and white gypsum, with fibrous veins 6 

A bed of dark red marl, one half of its substance being inter- 
tangled veins of gypsum 6 

Redmarl,&c — 

Wherever the base of this upper portion (the variegated marls) h 
exposed, it wiU be found, I believe, to rest upon some whitish sand- 
stones ; hut the country is so much covered up by diluvium that the 
only place where I have been enabled to verify this fact is the neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester. In going down from the hill on which 
Leicester race-course is situated, toward the Soar,f we first of all 
descend the escarpment of the variegated marls, abont half way 
down which are some old gypsum pita. Having crossed the Soar, 
we should find in the ditch of the Narborough-road some sandy shale 
of a light green colour, which, gradually rising to the west, forms the 
capping of the Dane hills : and below it are some tbickish beds of a 
light coloured sandstone, very soft when first got out of tlie quarry, 
but which hardens on exposure to the wea^ier> The Dane hills are 
covered willi old quarries worked in tiiis stone, of which the castle, 
several of the churches, and other old structures in Leicester are 
built. The stone, however, though handsome when fresh, assumes 
with age a rotten worm-eaten appearance, as it wears very unequally. 
It is, I believe, the same as the Warwick sandstone, bnt there have 
been, as yet, no organic remains discovered in it. A saurian tooth, a 
bone, or the track of an animal, would well reward the perseverance 
of collectors ; and I hope my friend Mr. I^anrance will, ere long, be 
able to lay before the Lricester Philosophical Society some speri- 
mens similar to those which the labours of Dr. Lloyd have brought 
to light near Warwick. The range of this sandstone to the north 

feces, of the different beds of which they ire made up are exposed to the 
view, one beneath mother. The slopeoftheolherride, or bad of therange 
■a it is called, depends generallj on the rate *t which the beds dip ot incline 
inwards Sroai the escarpment, 
■f See section No. 1. 
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and south is obscured by diluvitnn,* but some indications of it may 
be seen about Enderby and Narborongli, and Enderby church is built 
of it. Its width at the surface is about two miles, as some small quar> 
ries may be seen in it on the Hinckley road, between the second and 
diird milestones. This sandstone apparently forms the uppermost 
and thickest bed of several similar ones, which, alternating' with red 
marls, spread over all the western portion of the county, except where 
inferior rooks are protruded to the surface. The country affords no 
natural section ; but the en^neer of the Ba^orth colliery informed 
me that they passed, in their sinking, through upwards of three hun- 
dred feet of alternating red marls and white sandstones, one of the 
ktt«r of which was fifty feet thick ; but no accurate acconnt bad been 
kept of their relative position. Every portion of the new red sand- 
stone formation, in Leicestershire, is always as nearly horizontal as 
possible, while the formations on which it rests are frequently highly 
indined.-f- Thus level beds of red marl may be seen resting on the 
upturned edges of the slates of Swithland, or the sienite of Grrooby, 
on the mountain limestone of 'Hcknall and Grace Dieu, while a con- 
nderable thickness of this formation spreads in level sheets over 
some portions of the coal field without any regard to the dislocations 
or different inclinations of the beds of the coal measures. 

Coal Measures. 

The next formation in the geological order below the new red 
sandstone, is that which is commonly called the coal measures, con- 
sisting of alternating beds of shale, sandstone, coal, and ironstone. 
In some parts of England, there is a regular passage or gradation 
&om the new red sandstone into the coal measures, the deposition of 
the different materials not having been interrupted by any disturbing 
forces. In Leicestershire, however, this is not the case, the lower 
portions of the new red sandstone, and possibly the uppermost beds 
of the coal measures, being not known to exist in any portion of the 
county. 

* Dr. Llojd, of Leamington, informs me, that one of the characters of the 
Warwick sandstone is Irregularity, occasionally thinning out and then set- 
ttng tn ^tdn along the same tine of country. 

■f- When this is the case, the two formations are said to be mKinformable. 
It always denotes that an Interval elapsed between theh" depo^tians, during 
which tiie lower strata were afiecled by disturbing fbrces before the othera 
ir«K deposited upon them. 
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The junction of the two form&tions is quit« abrupt, without any 
gradation of one into the other, and the position of the new red 
sandstone ia, as before stated, always unconfomiable to that of the 
coal measures. Tliey consist of many beds of coal, altematiug with 
shales and sandstones, of which the shales greatly predominate ; good 
beds of ironstone also occnr, but are not now worked. For details 
of the sinkings, the number and thickness of the several beds, as 
well as for figures of all the characteiistic fosnls of the Asbby coal 
field, I must refer the reader to the late Mr. Mammatt's elaborate 
work upon that district, confining myself here to a mere outline. 
The Ashby coal field may be divided into three distinct districts, or 
basins, as they may be termed : — 1. That of Measham on the south 
west, which is now little worked, being almost exhausted ; 2. North 
itf the Measham basin lies that of Moira, contdning the collieries of 
Moira, Gresley, Swadlincote, Stanton, and Newall ; 3. East of 
both these lies what may bo called the Swanington basin, including 
the collieries of Lount, Pegg's Green, Coleorton, Whitwick, Snib- 
ston, Heather, Ibstock, and Bagworth. The boundaries of these 
bauns are, however, irregular and ill defined, their edges being much 
covered up and obscured by unconformable beds of the new red 
sandstone. 

Of the Measham basin little or no information is now to be ob- 
tained. The Moira baun occupies a district about five miles in dia- 
meter, the Moira colliery being the deepest and most centrical. The 
main coal at Moira is thirteen feet thick, consisting of two beds, of 
which the uppermost has a thickness of seven feet, and, being there 
the best, is the only part worked. Proceeding north west fh>m 
Moira, however, tliese beds become separated by a parting of shale, 
which increases from raghteen inches, at Swadlincote, to twenty 
yards, which is its thickness at Newall ; and over this district the 
lower coal is the best and most worked. At Stanton, however, one 
mile west of Newall, the parting being eighteen yards thick, the 
upper bed regains its quality, and is the one worked in that colliery. 
The Moira basin is much broken by faults,* the principal of whicli 
run twenty or thirty degrees west of north, and are crossed by others 
at right angles to them. One of the largest of the north west faults 
runs in a directly straight line from Bramhro, through Moira colliery, 
Swadlincote, and Spring Wood,* to near the Decoy in Bretley Park, 



* A &ult is B firacture of the strata, cauring an elevation or depression 
the beds on one Edde of it f^m-tbeir original tevel. 
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& distance of five miles. It eauses a down cast to the eaat of four 
hundred and twenty feet.* A singular circumBtance with regard to 
this coal field is the fact that for the first three hundred feet from 
the surface the water is perfectly fresh and soft, but below that depth 
it is quite salt. Advantage hag been taken of this lurcumBtance, to 
establish baths, but the salt is not in sufficient quantity for the profit- 
able establishment of salt-works. 

The Swanington basin has a triangular shape, the apex beinfr 
about Lonnt, and the sides spreading out to Whitwick and Heather. 
It dips gently to the south east, its edges being turned up to the south 
west and north east respectively. It thus forms a long trough, the 
northern end of which is raised, and which slopes gradually to the 
south east till it becomes covered over with level unconformable beds 
of new red sandstone. Ihis coveiing of red marls and sandstones 
is, at Whitwick and Snibston, about a hundred and fifty feet, while 
farther south, at Bagworth, it is three hundred feet in liiicknesa. 
This basin is affected by very few faults, but the different beds seem 
rather irregular in thickness and extent, the beds of coal being the 
moat conatant. It is indeed, most probably, the same bed of coal 
which is worked as the " main coal" over the whole of the Ashby 
coal field, except at Lount and some other extreme points, where beds 
lower than the " main" are worked. At Whitwick and Snibston a 
mass of basalt, in one place sixty feet thick, is found in the upper 
portion of the coal measures. This, where it touches the coal, has 
burnt it into coke, and has changed a sandstone into a compact rock, 
almost as hard as itself. Some trials have been made for coal south 
of Bagworth, but nothing certain seems yet to have been ascertained 
respecting the southern boundary of this basin ; and any workings in 
that part of it must always be attended with conuderable risk and 
great expense, on account of the overlying measures of red marl. 

Mountain Limestone. 

Of the mountain limestone, which is the next formation in the de- 
scending order below the coal measures, some small patches occur a 
few miles north and east of Aehby-de-la-Zouch. Of these the laig- 
est is that on which the villages of Staunton Harold, Calke, and 



■ That is to My, that the beds east of this &ult are ibui hundred and 
twentj feet lower thanlhe bedaon the west of it, with which they were once 
continuDUB. 
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Ticknal stand. The othera are five small isolated hilU, which run in 
a directly straight line, a little west of north, from Grace Dieu Ab- 
bey, namely, Grace Dieu, Osgathorpe, Barrow Hill, Cloud Hill, and 
Breedon Hill, the extremes of this line being, rather more than four 
miles apart The fir8t>'inentioned district is about two miles long 
from north west to south east, and rather more than half a mile 
broad. It is a low saddle-shaped mass, the northern side of which 
dips fifteen d^rees to the north east at Ticlinall, and is oTerlaid by 
level beds of red marl ; and the southern may be seen, near the 
first pool in Calke Park, to dip south west, at an angle of about 
twenty d^^rees, and thui buries itself beneath the Ashby coal field, 
of tbe northern part of which it no doubt forms the fioor.* One of 
the quarriefl at Ticknall exhibited the following section : — 

1. Level beds of red and variegated marl 15 

2. Beds of doloniitjc limestone 5 

3. Shale, with beds of limestone 20 

4. Hard blue limestone 10 

Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are full of mouatun limestone fossils, and dip 
fifteen degrees north east, while No. I is perfectly horizontal. At 
Dimminsdale, a little south of Calke, the limestone lies nearly level, 
the quarries being just about the crown of the arch. It consists here 
of some altemationi of shale and gritstone resting upon limestone, of 
which about forty feet were exposed. Farts of the limestone are 
dolomitic, or magnesian, and contain bunches of galena, or lead ore, 
which in one place is worked in what is technically called a pipe vein 
— that is, a circular excavation following the run of the ore. The 
eastern bank of the little valley of Dimminsdale apparently consists 
of shale to the thickness of a hundred feet, and on the top of it are 
some old quarries in a sandstone which probably represents the mill- 
stone grit, and of which some traces may also be seen on the south 
side of the first pool in Calke Park. As soon as you have ascended 
this bank, however, you find yourself on the level beds of the new 
red sandstone again. 

The five smail hills before mentioned as belonging to the mountain 
limestone formation, have all a westerly dip, the angle varying ^m 
twenty degrees, which is that of Grace Dieu, at the southern extre- 
mity of the line, to seventy degrees, which in some places is that of 
Breedon at the northern extremity. The limestone of Bieedon and 

* See section No. 2. 
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Cloud Hills is for the moat part completely dolomitjsed, or couverted 
into magnesian limeBtooe, with a cellular Btructure running along the 
line of the beds. The fossila, too, are all in the state of casts, but 
they art always such as are characteristic of the mountain limestone, 
as Spir^eri, Producta, Enomphali, or Sellerophons. Breedoo is 
so traversed by &ult3 and joints in various directions, as at first sight 
to have its stratification almost obscured : this, however, by a. little 
attention, may always be perceived, aod will be found to dip fifteen 
degrees to the south of nest, at an angle varying from thirty-five to 
seventy d^rees. The limestSDe of Grace Dieu Is similar to that of 
Ticknal, only particular beds of it being magnesian. These hills are 
everywhere surrounded by level beds of new red sandstone, out of 
vhich they rise abruptly towards the east, with the broken edges of 
their beds sticking up into the air, and seemingly unconnected with 
any other portion of the country. We shall, however, shortly be able 
to connect their elevation frith that of the slates of Chamwood 
Forest. 

Cambrian Rocks. 

Of the rocks which, in other localities, lie immediately beneath the 
roounl^n limestones — namely the old red sandstone and the silurian 
formations — Leicestershire presents no example whatever. In South 
Wales the old red sandstone has a thickness of upwards of 10,000 
feet, and the silurian system which hes below it consists of four great 
formations, each many hundred feet thick, and each stored with its 
pecuhar and characteristic fossils. In this county, however, no trace 
of any of them is anywhere to be perceived. Of the neit inferior 
group of rocks, however, which, commg out from below the silurian, 
form the slate mountains of Wales, Cornwall, and Cumberland, we 
have, in Leicestershire, a miniature example in the hills of Cham- 
wood Forest. This system of rocks is termed by Professor Sedg- 
wick the Cambrian system, and he divides it into two great groups, 
the upper and lower Cambrian, each having a very great thickness, 
and each, in Wales, cantaining organic remains. To which division 
of the Cambrian rocks we must refer those of Chamwood Forest, is, 
in the absence of organic remains in that district, of course doubtful ; 
Professor Sedgwick himself being unable to decide the point. The 
discovery of the merest trace of shells, then, or other fossils in the 
slates of Chamwood Forest, would be highly valuable. The rocks 
themselves consist of every variety, from a coarse greywacke to a 
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fine-grained cl&jr sUtte. The finer portions have generally a well- 
defined cleavage, or fissibilit;, in a certain direction that giva to tbv 
rock its fllaty character. The direction of this cleavage, or way in 
which the rock splits into slate, is not along the beds, as would at 
first be supposed, but across them, the same lines traversing the 
whole of the beds from top to bottom. The original bedding of the 
rock may be discovered by observing its variations in colour and 
texture ; as where a coarse band may be traced between two fine 
Does, or, where they exist, by the beds of organic remains. Bands of 
different colours, technically called " the stripe," may be frequently 
observed, which are always parallel to the true beds, and by their help 
the real dip of the strata may be found out. Some general, but at 
present olwcnre, agency has so acted upon these rocks as, some time 
after their formation, to have sealed up as it were their original beds, 
and given the mass a tendency to split in other directions. Upon 
this subject, however, I must refer Uie reader to Professor Sedg- 
wick's paper on the " Alterations produced in Rocks after their For- 
matioD," in the third vol., N. St of The Geological TranmcthtM. 
The slate rocks of Chamwood Forest are frequently associated with 
porphyries, which occur either in beds or in irr^pilar masses ; and 
over all the north west portion of the district, the porphyries or igne- 
ous rocks are by far the most abundant material, having almost en- 
tirely usurped the place of the aqueous rocks, and altogether obscured 
their stratification. This is the case with Bardon Hill, and the hills 
north and east of Whitwick. In the other parts of Chamwood 
Forest, however, the dip or inclination of the strata is quite plain and 
easily ascertainable by any one who baa had the different lines of 
cleavage, stratification, and joints clearly pointed out to him.* By 
an examination of the district, it will be seen that a little north of 
Bradgate Park, and between the bill called Old John and Swithland, 
there is a valley called Lingdale, which runs a little west of north 
and east of south. A line drawn along this valley and continued each 
way, will divide the Chamwood Forest district into two unequal parts, 
the largest being that to the south west of the line. Now the rocks 
of which these two parts are composed dip in opposite directions — all 
those lying to the north east of this line dipping to the north east, 
and tliose lying to the south west of it dipping south west.f This 

■ My own knowledge of thia district, and of the north of the county 
generally, was gained in the autumn of I837,in an excursion, during which I 
had the advantajje of the tuition of Professor Sedgwick. 

+ See section No. 3. 
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line, tlien, is oalled the anticlinal line, tbe beds inclining downwards 
&om it on either hand. The amount of their inclination varies, bat 
it is frequently as much as siity or seventy, and I never saw it less 
than twenty-five, degrees. 

SlENITE. 

In deacrihing the aqueous, or stratified, rocks, we have seen two 
kinds of igneous rocks associated with them, namely )>Bsalt with the 
coal measures at Snibston, and porphyry with the slates of Chamwood 
Forest. There is yet, however, another igneous rock, which makes s 
conspicuous feature in the country, hut is not so intimately associated 
vrith any aqueous rock as to adroit of being described with it. This 
is the sienite, or granite as it is commonly termed, from which in- 
deed it differs only in the scarcity or absence of mica. The sienite 
occurs in detached hills ronnd the outskirts of Charnwood Forest, at 
Mount Sorrel, Groohy, Markfield Knoll, Cliff Hill, and in Bradgate 
Park ; it also protrudes above the new red sandstone, a few miles 
South of the Forest district, forming the hills of Endcrby and Croft, 
and being visible near Narborough, at Burrow Hill near Potter's 
Marston, at Stoney Stanton, at Sapcote, and probably at some other 
spots with which I am not acquainted. It hecomcs a question of 
some importance to determine bow far this latter group is connected 
mlh that which fringes the south of Chamwood forest. If (as I 
have been informed) the sienite was reached at the depth of eighty 
yards, in a hormg that was made near Kirby Muxloe, it would go 
far to prove that there is a connected sienitic ridge running across 
the county, beneath the level beds of new red sandstone, the higher 
peaks of which only appear at the surface at different places. It is a 
fiict, however, that the type of the southern group differs materially 
from that of the northern, being less granular and ct^stalHne, and 
more compact and porphyritic looking. How far, however, this dif- 
ference may be due to the difference of the conditions under which 
they were produced, or how far it might hear us out (in the absence 
of contrary evidence) in supposing them to he only connected at a 
Gonsiderahle depth, I am not prepared to say. There is certainly no 
reason to suppose them to have heen produced at different periods of 

These are the principal materials of which (so far as has yet been 
ascertained) the county of Leicester is composed, and the positions 
which they occupy with respect to each other. It remains for us 
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DOW to Uke a haaty glance at the history of the causes vhich pro- 
duced these materials and placed them in those positions. 

To begin, then, with the lowest, asd therefore the oldest rocks, 
which are found in the county, the slates namely of Charawood Fo- 
rest, we see that a great sea once existed over this portion of the 
globe, at the bottom of which there was deposited a vast amount of 
earthy sediment. Tliis sediment was gradually accumulated, since it 
consisted of alternate beds of fine and coarse materials, succesuvely 
deposited, and not miied up the one with the other. We know that 
this sea was inhabited by various animals, for though none of their 
remains have been found in the slates of Chamwood Forest, there 
are abimdance of them in the other portions of the same rocks which 
form the mountains of Wales. This absence of oi^auic life over that 
portion of the bottom of this sea which is now visible in Leicester- 
shire, may possibly be due to the action of volcanic causes, for along 
with the aqueous rocks formed in it, we find beds of igneous rocks, 
which we know to have been poured out in a state of fusion, like 
great flows of Iftva, and (a have been afterwards covered up by other 
aqueous sediment. Great masses of these melted rocks were also in 
some places protruded among and into the previously formed aqueous 
rocks, so as sometimes to obliterate their stratified character. These 
igneous rocks having cooled down under pressure, have become what 
we term porphyry ; and the aqueous- rocks having become indurated, 
and having at some subsequent period been affected by a peculiar 
agency, which has ff.vea them the property of fissibility in a certcun 
direction, are now what we call slate and slate rock. Giving to the 
whole mass a general term, they are called Cambrian, because the 
same rocks form a great portion of Wales. 

After the formation of these Cambrian rocks, there elapsed an tn- 
tarval, of what length it is impoaaible to say, but su£Bciently long to 
allow of the accumulation in some localities of stratified rocks many 
thousand feet thick, and for great changes to take place in the animal 
and v^^etable kingdoms of our globe. During this interval we have 
no indications given us of the stale of this particular district; either it 
was dry land, or, if sea, no strata were deposited in it ; or lastly, if 
strata were deposited, they have since been destroyed. 

After the lapse of this long period, however, whatever it may have 
been, we i^ain arrive at something certain, and find that sea existed 
over at least a portion of the district, in which were deposited those 
calcareous materials which now form what we call the mountain lime- 
stone. This sea was full of animals, more e^peciaWy Polypi, Radiaria 
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and MoUutca, since we find comle, encrinites and shelb in great abun- 
dance at Ticknal and the other before'inentioned places. Thia lea, 
after being partially filled up hj these materials, which were deposited 
by a slow and gradual process, became subject ailerwards to new 
conditions, the animals which inhabited it gradually perished, and its 
place was either occupied by freshwater, or it itself was filled with 
materials swept from freshwater and from the land. These materiab, 
strewed in repeated successions over wide areas, consisted either of 
mud, sand, or vast accumulations of vegetable remains. The mud 
when deposited at the bottom and partially indurated, became shale, 
or when containing much iron was converted into ironstone, the sand 
was compacted into sandstone, and the vegetable substances undergo- 
ing a chemical change beneath the vast pressure of the superincum- 
bent materials, were turned into beds of coal. These vegetables when 
examined by the botanist, are immediately declared by him to have 
been the produce of a tropical temperature, and the greater part to 
have lived upon the land, although alt differ and many of them widely 
so, from any now known to eiist. The perfect state of their parts 
forbids the supposition that they were washed from any distant re- 
gions, and though we cannot point out where the land was situated 
on which they grew, we are yet assured that this portion of the globe 
was once much hotter than at present, and that its lands were co- 
vered with the thick and matted vegetation of an Indian forest. The 
period which the coal measiu'es occupied in their formation was long 
enough to allow of many successive growths and partial destructions 
of whole forests, and for different materials to be successively and 
gradually accumulated, till they formed a tbickness of considerably 
more than a thousand feet. 

At the close of this period, ^d before any of those materials 
which now rest upon thc' coal measures were deposited, great distur- 
bances took place over this district. Dislocating and upheaving 
forces acting from below, broke up the coal measures and other pre- 
viously ejciating rocks, caused the great faulte which are everywhere 
found in them, set on edge the masses of mountain limestone north- 
east of Asbby, and bent up the Cambrian rocks which now form the 
hills of Chamwood ForesL It may be aaked, how it is known that 
all these dislocations took place at this' precise period, after the for- 
mation of the last of the coal measures, namely, and before the depo- 
sition of the upper part of the new red sandstone. The latter condi- 
tion is quickly verified from the facts before mentioned, that the 
beds of new red sandstone when lying on the upturned edges of the 
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inlerior rocks, are always hwiaraitBl : it ia obrious, therefore, that 
wfaen the forces scted which disturbed those rocks, the beds of new 
ml Handstone did not exist, or they would likewise have been die- 
Mrbed. The other conclusion, however, will to the Hogeologicftl rea- 
der be not >o evident But it he trace the anticlinal Ime which runs 
thrmgfa CbamwOod Forest, and produce it to the nrntb, he will find 
dwt it b parallel with that of the five hilts of mounlain limestone be- 
fore mentioned, and rune about half a mile to the eatt itf them. Now 
tbis anticlinal line is the line of direction along which the upheaving 
force act«d that elevated the fore«t, giving to the beds west of that 
line a westerly dip, and these mountain limestone beds also lie to the 
west of the line, and ha^e likewise a westerly dip. The weitem side 
of that line also is that on which the greatest amount of upheaving 
forre was exerted, as we Bee by its effects, and we should conse- 
quently eipect to find traces of its action further on that side than on 
Ae other. From these and other considerations, it is clear that the 
same force which uplifted the Chamwood Forest rocks, likewise set 
on edge those hiUe of mountain limestone, and the period of the up- 
lifling of the mountain limestone we know to have been that of the 
eoal nieasnreB, and therefore we get the whole linked together aa the 
reeolt of one general cause acting after the deposition of the coal 
measures, and before that of the upper portion of the new red sand- 
stone. This result, if ftirther proof were necessary, would be greatly 
strengthened by examining the adjacent district. In the Warwick- 
shire coal field, for instance, we find the Cambrian rocks of Hartshill, 
riiich must be nearly of tbe same age with those of Chamwood Fo- 
rest, dipping in the same direction and nearly at the same angles 
irith the coal measures that rest upon them, the elevation of both 
bnng evideitly due to tbe same exertion of upbeaving power. It is 
reoMrkable alao that the line of elevation of these rocks in Warwick- 
shire) ia for ^te most part parallel with that of Chamwood Forest, 
in Warwickshire, however, the lowest part of the new red sandstone 
formation is seen resting on the coal, and evidently alfected by tbe 
same forces of elevation with it.* It passes down into the coal mea- 
sures moreover by a rc^Iar gradation, and near the junction of the 
two, occurs the same thin band of freshwater limestone as is seen in 
Shropshire and Lancashire, in the same situation. The tipper por- 
tion of the new red sandstone, however, occurs in other parts of this 
district, in level unconformable beds, so that we are enabled here still 



* See section No. 3. 
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&rtber to limit the period of elev&iion of the coal field, and uy that 
it took place between the formadon of the lower part of l^e new red 
sandstone ajBtem and the upper of the same. Whe^er this would 
be true of the Leicesterahire district we cannot determine, since here 
the lower portions of the new red sandstone are wanting, or at all 
events not visible at the sur&ce. We can, however, in Leicester- 
shire point to one of the very agents which were accessary to all this 
disturbance, namely the sienitic rocks before mentioned. These, in 
their expansive struggles at escape, forced themselves while yet 
molten masses through the cracks and Ssaures which were then pro- 
duced in the inferior rocks, and having cooled under the pressure of 
great depths of water or other materials, assumed the crystalline ' 
structure which they now possess. The only anomalous circumstance 
respecting them is, tbat they are on the outskirts of the Chamwood 
Forest district, and not in'ita centre. 

Over the broken and irregular snrface thus formed by these forces 
of disturbance, a sea still flowed, which, upon tranquillity being re- 
stored, deposited the Tevel beds of sandstone and marl which form the 
upper portion of the new red sandstone. These fiUmg np the ine- 
qualities, smootlied the whole over up to a certain height, leaving 
only the highest portions of the previously existing rocks uncovered 
by its beds.* 

After the deposition of all this red sediment, the sea became 
again the dwelling place of numerous animals difierent from any 
which had gone before them. Mollusca crawled upon its bed or 
floated on its calmer surface, fishes sported in its waters, and the 
terrific Ichthyosaurus was formed to dash throi^h its stormy waves, 
and reign the despot of the " ocean stream." At the bottom of this 
sea, blue clay was now deposited, with occasionally some carbonate of 
lime, forming the lias, in which has been preserved many a relic of 
these creatures of the past, to tell us who and what preceded na in 
the habitation of this globe of earth. After the formation of the 
lias there elapsed another enormous interval, measured by the depo- 
ution of the remainder of the secondary and the whole of the tertiary 
formations, during which that which is now the county of Leicester, 

* Some portions of the led marls exist on the flanks of Cbarnwood Forest, 
at a height consideratilj greater than their general level; their position, how- 
ever, ma; I think be easily accounted fur. If we reflect that In a sea with an 
uneven bottom, and in which depoaitlons flvm above were taking place, some 
portions of the sediment might in ftvourable siluaUons be retained at much 
higher levels than the geneml beds. 
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remained nndisturbed by coiiTulsions from below, and bb far as vre 
can tell, augmented by depoutions from above, until a comparatively 
most recent period ; when water exercising a degrading and denud- 
ing poner, acted on the previously formed rocks, broke off pieces of 
them, and after washing them about in strong currents, till they were 
rounded into pebbles, broken down into sand, or ground into clay, 
has left the materials thus accnmulated strewed irregularly over the 
surface. What was the character of these waters, whether they 
rushed a> strong floods over previously clay land, or whether they 
were currants caused in a sea by the elevation of its bed, I shall not 
pretend to determine, though my own opinion leans to the latter sup- 
position. At all events, ever since the accumulation of those loose 
materials to which for convenience sake the term diluvium is attached, 
Leicestershire, in common with the rest of England, has remained 
permaneDtly upliAed above the level of the sea, unchanged save by 
the slow and silent addon of the atmosphere, or in these our days by 
the trifling scratches inflicted by the hand of man. 

The science of Geology is sometimes regarded by practical men as 
a mere mass of theory from which no results can be derived useful 
for practical purposes: in any operations, however, connected with the 
mineral matters of our globe, it surely never can be supposed a use- 
less thing to know the causes which produced them, and the forces 
of disturbance which have acted on them, since from such knowledge 
alone can we tell, previously to actual experiment, the probable cha- 
racter and powtion of the matters in question. In this respect, too 
much is sometimes required of Geology in its present state ; the sci- 
ence is the creation of the last few yeais, and already has it accumu- 
lated a vast amount of information respecting the structure of those 
parts of the earth which are accessible to our investigations, that will 
for ever preclude the recurrence of many wild and ruinous undertak- 
ings in search of coal and other minerals, that have formerly been 
blindly set on foot. New facts are every day gathered together, and 
the science is fast approaching the condition when it will be enabled 
to bring most powerful aid to many operations that are useful or ne- 
cessary to our existence, that administer to our comfort and enjoy- 
ment^ or that augment our individual and social powers and resources. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that all these are but means to 
an end, that end being the elevation of ourselves in the scale of moral 
and intellectual existence, and that independently of all other coiisi- 
derations. Geology directly and most powerfully conduces to this 
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end, bf spreading before lu whole regioog of new space for the exer- 
ciee of our moral and intellectual faculties. 

Ai a few practical questions, bowerer, I may state — IsL It is pro- 
bable that the Aehb; co&I field is continued beneath the red wnd- 
stone to tiie west and south, but at too great a depth to render' its 
working practicable, for the present generation at least. Sad. It is 
improbable that coal exists in the eastern portion of the county, or 
there would be some of the rocks connected with it at the sorftce, 
(omewhere on the east or south of Charnwood Forest ; the elevation 
of the forest rocks having taken place after the fbrmation oS ^e coal 
strata, and the line of that elevation runaii^ from north wwat to- 
wards the south east 3rd. It is not improbable that rock-salt «hoi)ld 
be found in the south east of the county, in the upper poMioH of the 
new red sandstone, as a salt spring exists at Shearsby. 

There are many minor practical points in nhich a kiiowlo^;e of 
the geological structure of the country would be uidiil, bi>t wbidi 
would require more miniite details. 
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Article thi Second. 

LiNNJGUB exercised a delicate' and judicious discrimination in bis 
adoptions of botanical names which perpetuated the reputation of 
personages by whom, in early times, the investigation of plants bad 
been advanced or encouraged. Feeling conscious of his own quali- 
fications, and asserting his well-established right, to administer the 
office of a phjtological lawgiver, the " Immortal Swede" promul- 
gated Rules* for limiting the practice of honorary " denominatioa" 

■ Tfaese Rules, with many equally good ones besides, stand clearly defin- 
ed by I.hineeus himself, in the excellent work which contains an exposition 
of hta phytolt^csl principles — his Philote)Ma Bolatuoa, in jv& ojpficaMr 
FtuidamerUa Bf^aniai eum definitUmibai parHtim, exemplia terminiman, obiervc- 
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mhtm ^^ropriatod by himgelf, and for directing his dinaples in 
aMigoing the hi^iest distinction in their science to itx most kotiTe 
and eminent votaries. The«e Rules derived beautiful dutncters 
&oin the Jjegiilatoc's enli({htened imagination, and especially fram 



MoniiiH roriorwn, adjeetit figurii i 8iw, Babaiae, VJiO, and numerous aubae- 
quent imprenioDS. It wu tTBoslated into Spanlih bj Don Antonto Capde- 
Vila; 8ro, Hadiid, 1771 i and into French b; F. A. Quean^ ; Svo, Paris, 
17BS, which is, in the opiniou of a French critic, " an Imperftct, though re- 
spectable, version of an almost unlnuislatable book." The Linnsean Uulas 
fbr Nomenclature are translated and treely discussed bj Dr. Colin Milne, in 
bis BoAmkaJ DKtionary, or Ekmeuti of Snitematit and Philonphieal Baiaay, 
fenobiga comfdete System of S^tsnicat Knowledge, far the use ei Studeots 
in that Sd^ice; flvo, Londm, 1770, 1777, 1066. This is a verj convealeiit 
and useful " system ;" and, with its succesBve improvemeats, is well calcu - 
lated to tacilitate the researches of naturalists, as Ifaey explore the constitu- 
tion of the Vegetable Kingdom and the relative adaptations of its elements. 
Dr. Milne's dictionary is very comprehensive, but concise and perspicuous. 
It contains descriptions of thepsrts of pbmts; an explanation of the scienti- 
fic terms used by Morison, Bay, Toumefbrt, LJiuueus, and other eniiiient 
botanists! a brief analy^ of tbe principal systems in Botany; a critical in- 
quiry into the taerits and defects of the Linniean method of arrangement ; 
Aetches of the natural lamilies of plants, their habits and structure, virtues 
and senuble qualities, and economical uses ; an eKantlnatiou uf the doctrine 
of the sexes of plants; and adiscussian of several curious questions In the 
vegetable economy connected with gardening. Five years afterwards, Mr. 
Hugh Rose, of Norwich, prepared a pure Knglish veisioti of tbe entire ori- 
ginal Treatise of LinnKus ; and, in terms of great modesty, be submitted it 
to the acceptance of " those who are fond of the study or fashionable amuse- 
ment of practical Botany which, with him, "consists in the definition, dis- 
position, and denomination of planta." His book bears the title The Ele- 

menit of Sotaitg : containing the History of the Science, with accurate defini- 
tions ojfall the terms of art exemplified in eleven coppes'-plates ; the scien- 
tific arrangement of Plants and Names used in Botany ; and Aules concern- 
ing the general history, virtues, and uses of Plants ; being a translation of 
the Phiio4ophia Bclaniea and other treatises of Ijnni^s : to which Is added 
an Appendix, wherein are described some Plants lately found in Norfolk 
and Sufiblk, illustrated with three additional copper-plates, all taken from 
the life : Svo, London, 177^ Mr. Rose's EUmeitU of Botany might be 
advant^teously revised and enlarged, so as to support the exquisite System 
whose principles they disclose with unusual fiiithfulness and efiect. The 
nomenclature of this system is ingeniously artificial; but, whether it be de- 
signated the Linnaan or the Sexval, it possesses as many natural futures at 
least as the JVofttrof Arrangement by which, with an excess of wordy effoK, 
it is now so much the fashion to desire that it may be supplanted. Verily, 
the latter baa its merlta, and let these be fully acknowledged: yea, let high 
praise be the meed ofits sesquipedalian beauties; but let nut this exceed 
what is just, uid thus be a great deal teo hvnorificabililiidinilace&iit ! 
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tbe perfection of hit judgment matured by experience. He'enjoins, 
witli manifest propriety, that, in Botany, generic names should not 
be abuHed by conferring them on saints or men renovned in any 
other art or science, in order to prolong the remembrance of guch 
persona or to court their favour; from the certainty that, with 
regard to the former, the greatest of such saints were generally tbe 
grossest sinners : that the generic names borrowed from the fables 
of ancient poets, or from the fabulous designations of their heathen 
deities, who originally were illustrious mortals, for the reason that 
these names commonly had reference to the exercise of some good 
disposition or to the result of some beneficent action: that the appel- 
lations consecrated to the memory of kings, princes and great men, 
who have promoted the knowledge of Botany, deserve to he retain- 
ed : and that the generic names made to commemorate tbe merits 
of excellent botanists, unirerBaliy ought to he held sacred ; for, as 
this is the only and the best reward of their labours, it should be 
viewed with reverential estimation, and dispensed to those solely 
who have effected valuable improvements in Botany, that others 
may be thereby induced to cultivate and adorn the science, 

From a remote period in the HiEtory of Herbs, the plant Musa 
obtained its name from a modification of the term by which it was 
popularly known in those intertropical regions where it grows, 
indigenous and abundant; hut, in harmony with the foregoing 
Rules, and without change in the orthography, this appeliaUon was 
expressly determined by the autliority of Linnieus himself, that it 
should be, in his System, the memorial of a " great man" who 
endeavoured " to promote the knowledge of Botany" by explaining 
the qualities of a salutary vegetable, and to extend the benefits of 
medicine by imparting an extraordinary contribution to its resources. 
Now, this justly honoured individual was 

lUuBA t/ie Physician. — Habitually animated by the insatiable 
spirit of Democracy, the Rulers of tbe Roman Republic intuitively 
approved and zealously promoted tbe inherent selfishness and feroci- 
ty of a Sovereign People, by the device of ordinances for perpetuat- 
ing a system of the most cruel and iniquitous despotism — the des- 
potism of Slavery,* with all its atrocities and diabolical abomino- 

• With powerless or pennyleas declaimers, it bos long been the uiiwoithj 
custom to revile the memorj of Julius Cseear, the dictator, with loud aad 
Ilbeml abuse, as the eitinguiiher of his country's liberties. Nevertheless, it 
was Ihia celebrated personage, alike dlBtinguiahed as a soldier, a statesman, 
and a schular, whu exercised a high moral intrepidity in modifying the injus- 
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dons. During the lapse of many ages, these sagacious and venerat- 
ed barbarians persevered in maturing the practice of enslaving every 
alien nation which their fierce and sanguinary armies were able to 
ruin and despoil of its independence. This system of outrage on the 
divine institutions and on the natural rights of men nas designed to 
increase the opulence and power of the oppressor ; but, like every 
other national enormity, it conduced with slow but certain influence 
to a^iravate the bane of rottenness and depravation to which even 
the strongest constructed tyranny is necessarily exposed. Prom this 
state, unusual merit occasionally redeemed a captive and raised him 
to the humbling rank of being respected as the " freed man" of his 
enslaver, with* right to the chance of gleaning some reputation or 
property in the applications of his skill and experience directed by a 
good mental endowment. Such was the fortune of Antonius Musa, 
who gained the high office of " Archiater to Augustus," and re- 
ceived the meed of a deification from the chief priest of Botany, in 
after-days, with an immortality greatly more eicalted than that 
which was bestowed by vassab and parasites on his imperial master. 
Historians and traditionary chroniclers, aod the poets also, are 
all equally silent concerning the native land of Af usa, the places of 
his education, and the circumstances of his captivity. He is some- 
times represented as a Greek by nation ; and, if this statement has 
a sure foundation, he must have fallen a sacrifice to the rapacity of 
those ruffians by whom the last germs of Grecian freedom were 
trampled in the dust His possession of " useful knowledge" and 
his attainments in philosophy would render him an object of desire 
to the wealthy or ambitious ; and, in consequence of his worth, he 
was preferred by the august " slave-owner" to whom the " liberal" 
Roman citizens submissively entrusted the absolute guardianship of 
their " civil and religious liberties." 

tice of that republican law which aanctioned and sustained the despotism of 
■laveiy. He it was, while magnanimous patriotB all around him were stun. 
ningBome with noise of virtuous cant, though hatching secretly a deed of 
murder, he alone it was, who offered a generous homage at the shrhie of 
Intellect, by proclaiming liberty to the enlightened captive. History relates, 
with grateful approbation, the &ct that Julius Caesar conferred the freedom 
of the city on all those who practised the medical profession, and on those 
who taught the liberal arts, as an encouragement for these persons to esta^ 
blish themselves in the capital, and for others to desire the privileges of 
Boman citizens. Cksst merely concentrated the sordid tyranny of the Many 
into the arbitrary sovereignty of the Few. His successor gave peace to the 
world fi>r half a century, and prosperity to his many.peopled dominions. 
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Antonius Muia Bppe«n first on the page of Biognphy, n the 
freed-man of Augustus, Bud tlie phygiciiiti who iuitituted a new 
kind of treatment for the recorery of that potentate, from a danger, 
cms giclaegg. Pliny " flourished," not many years after the demise 
of Augustus, about the middle of the first century ; and, from hjt 
rank as a HoUier, a senator, an augur and a provincial governor, in 
wMcH the " admirable naturalist" was engaged during bis short but 
meritorious life, he bad access to accurate information regarding his 
statements of circumstances connected with the imperial court and 
its most distinguished members. He porticularices two occosjona* 
whereon the " servile physician" prescribed remedies which pro- 
duced the happiest results. Speaking of the Lettuces, their virtues 
and kinds, he says in Dr. Holland's English, to " say a truth, all 
Lectuce&t are by nature refiigerative, and do cool the bodie, and 

■ When speaking of " Vetches and Eruile," snotker ilincsi of the Em- 
peror Is mentioned b; Plin;, betides those which were treated by Musa with 
Iiettucea and cold applications. " Aa toucblng Eniile," he saya, " it asketh 
no great hand or trauell about it i jet thus mudi more attendance It rc- 
quhwth than Tetcbes, for that it inust be weeded and grubbed about the 
roots. Be^ea, this kind of Pulse is of great vae In Fhyrick j fi>r Auguatus 
Caesar was cured of a disease tiiat he had, and recouered his health by means 
of Eruile, as himselfe reporteth in aome of hia letters now extant. More- 
ouer, fiue pecks of Eruile sown. Is suflident lo maintain and find a yoke of 
oxen : as for tbat which is aowne in March, it Is hurtful! Rirage for kine and 
oxen, as aho that which Is sowne in Autumne maketh beastes heauie and 
stuffed in the head, but that which is pvt Into the ground in the beginning 

of Springe is hermleH Holland's P/fnloj, I, G73- " As touching Eruile and 

the properties thereof," FUny recapituLatea and enlarges his account of them 
at voL ii. p. 143, and his vary curious description concludes with the remark 

that " the green cods of Eruile before they waxe hard, if they be stamped 

with their atalkes and leaves together, do colour and die the bain of the head 
blacke ;" ' for that colour,' it is added by Dr. Holland, quoting Alexander ob 
Alexandre, * In old time, waa best esteemed, and thereby chaste matrons 
were knowne from wanton harlots, who aflecled yellowe haire." — GettiaUiM 
Dierum Libri Sex; Ub. V, cap. 18; foUo, Ronue, lfi23] 8vo. 3 vols., Lugd. 
Bat. 107G._Thl8 Ervum, Ervilta or Ervilia is a vegetable of the Vetch 
kind, in the Leguminous &mily of plants. It contains the nutritive principle 
tor animals, in a valuable proportion ; and it appears to be the herb to which 
Virgil refers, when he makes his poetical herdsman exclaim — " SAm / jtiam 
pingid maeer ewt mild laurvt m erve" where the Bull represents sherd of cat- 
tle^ and the Vetch stands as the symbol of a pasture-field rich in nutrient 
herbage — Bacetieai Eclega iii, c. 100. 

t Tlie Hialoria ijfthe World, eonrnaiUy eaBed the Natural Histmie o/ Caivt 
Kinivt Seetmdre; translated into Engtiah by Philemon Holland, M. I), foilo, 
3 vols. LmidoB, 1BS4; Tome the second, p. 24. Coii Plinii SemmH Jfit- 
Uria IfaturaS*! foUo, 3 vols. FarisHi, 1733, rnm eommenbirUt HarAuiri; 
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thetefore be they e&ten ordinBril]r in summer; for they please the 
itomw^ when it is inclined to loa^ meate, and procvreth appetite. 
Certes, reported it is of Augustus Csesar, late emperour of famouB 
memorie, that he escaped a dangerous disease, and was recouered by 
the meanes of LectDce whereunto he was directed by the discreet 
counsell of Musa his physician." 

When AugUBtiu was sufiering from another severe attack of di- 
sease, tuid immn^Dn in hot baths had failed of relieving him, direc- 
tions were ^ren by Musa in concert with his brother Euphorhus, 
who also was a physician, to have the person of his illustrious pati- 
ent ireely subjected to the action of cold water in the form of ablu- 
tion or ^9udon ; according to the method, as Fliny* has it, of Musa 

Ell. xlx. eapiti oelaiy/. Here, the Naturalist describes several Unds of Let- 
tuce; but, he observes, " the round klude with smallest root and broad leaues 
is called AttyUt, the chute or ciuil Lectuce, howbeit some giue it the name 
Euavchitm, because of all others it cooleth moat the desire of dalliance, and 
is an enemy to the sports instigated by the divinity to whom the myrtle 
was sacred." In a marginal note. Dr. Holland slil; refers to Rbadiglnus, 
and says — '' Let him tell you why this Lectuce Is c^ed JiiyUi, by the wo- 
men." — Ludovlco Celio Richeri (RhodigiiHa) was a learned Italian critic and 
commentator : he was bom about the year 1460 and died in 1625 : his work 
is intituled Lectianei Anliqmt ; folio, Tenetlis, 1S16 ; Basileee, 1666 ; Franco- 
fiirti, 1666. Nearly two hundred years ago, Yossins expressed astonishment 
tliat a voA lo truly valuable should be so little known. Notions atmUar to 
those recorded by Pliny concerning the properties of Lettuce were enter, 
tained by Dioscoridea and Theophrastus, by CslUmacbus and the poets, by 
moat of the Arabian doctors, and by the earlier European heibarists. Quite 
generally, the patrons of " vegetable medicine" are eloquent in attributing 
to this plant an inherent power to over-rule the first and frailest of the 
phrenolof^cal propensities : but no one of the patrons ever surmises that the 
cause of l^e emperor's cure might, on their prindples, also be the cause of 
his having no heir " of his own body b^otten" to eifjoy the imperial patri- 
mony I Now, all this being true, it would appear that the " liberal" con- 
cumptlon of Lettuce, as an esculent endowed with sobering qualities, might 
desove the countenance of Maltbusian economists, and also prove not alto- 
gether imworthy of a " HeguUtioa" subservient to the peripatetic philan- 
thropy of the Po<H' Xaw Commissioners. 

* Bitlotia NahtraUt, ZMri zxv, cap. vlL — Another section of this imraortAl 
work exhibits an edifying illustration of the disingenuous selfishness with 
which the discoveries of science are too often beclouded by vain and shallow 
pret^ideiH to orl^nality. Although, with the co-operation of his brother, 
Antonius Musa had methodized ttie " Ptgchnliaian SftUm," and made its 
efficient adminlstraUon the means of restoring health to the most exalted 
perscmage then living ; nevertheless, this system was revived by Charmis, 
a " talented and IntellectuBl" prescriber, with the ostentation of anew disco- 
very, after being neglected at Rome fbr nearly half a centUI7 on account of 
VOL Tin., NO. XXIII. 5 
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and his brother, who " intlUuere a balineis Jrigidd muM corpora 
adttringi," enjoined the bodies of invalids to be braced with copioun 
applications of cold water, in or at the baths. Under this discipline, 
the case was conducted to a favourable termination, and the fruits 
of the doctor's " heroic remedy" were — the emperor's fovour with 
munificent largesses, and honours in pro^sion. 

As sketched by Suetonius,* this " medical transaction" and its 
results are instructive. He relates — that, throughout a long life, 
Augustus was subject to frequent and dangerous accessions of ill- 
ness which often occurred annually, on bis birth-day. His constitu- 
tion became, in consequence, so greatly shattered as to require un- 
ceaiung attention to his health, by suitable arrangements of diet, 
exercise, dress and regulated temperature. At his return from a 
Cantabrian expedition, he was afflicted with a disorder of the liver 
depending on congestion ; and, on his despairing of recovery, he 
submitted to be treated by the system of Antonius Musa, which was 
then reckoned both hazardous and extraordinary. Hot foments, 
tionst " calidajbmenta," having been used without advantage, by 

its being (At an UQComfortable remedy, by the luxurious and degenerating 
citizens. Pliny's chapter on " Physicke imd Physitians among the ancient 
Romanes" includes a lively sketch of this " medical gentleman," as one of 
*' these new commera that can venditate and vaunt their owne cvnning with 
braue words." Thus, says tbe Natural Historian, while the astrologicat doc- 
tors seemed to command the destinies and to have men's lives at their dispo- 
sal, " all on a sudden, one Cbacmia, a MBrellJan, pvt himself forward and 
entred the citie of Home, who not onety condemned the former proceedings 
oT the ancient Physitians, but also pvt downe the balnes and hot bausea : hee 
brought in the bathing in cold water, and persuaded folke to vse the same 
euen in the middest of winter : nay, he feared not to give direction vnto his 
sicke patients for to ^t in tvbs of cold water: and I aasvre you my se¥e haue 
seen andent senatovrs, such as bad been Consuls of Home, all chilling and 
quaking, yea and starkeagainefbrcold, in these kind ofbiuues; and jet they 
would seeme to endvre the same, to shew bow bardie they were : and uerilie 
there Is a treatise extant of Seneca where he approues hi^ly of this covise. 
Nrither is it to be doubted, but such Physitians as these, who hauing won 
credit and estimation by svcb nuuelties and strange deuises, shoot at no other 
marke bvt to make merchaodize and enrich themselues euen at the hazard of 
our Hues, and heievpon come these lamentable and wofiiU consultations of 
thdrs abovt their patients.'*_Ii, Book xxix, chap. 1, Tome ii, p. 345. 

* Caivi SveUmivt T^anqviUni, ex recensione /oAonnu Gtorgii GravH, earn 
noHt Iiaaci Cataahmi, Litvini Torrentii, Theoderi MarcilU et aiiontm: Ata. 
Trojeeti ad Rheimm, 1691 ; Lib. iL sect. 69, 81 ; p. 216, 249. 

t Fomentations, fomeata, consist in quickly repeated applications of a 
fl^ to a circumscribed portion of the invalid's person. Andently, as now, 
they were warm in most instances ; but Suetonius here, and Pliny also, are 
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the coansel of other phjruciaas, Musa caused them to be disconti- 
imed — substituting cold fomentationsj whereby a cure was happily 
dEected. With Beeming gratitude for this achievement, but not 
without adulation of a liberal despot, a servile senate conferred on 
the emancipated healer of Augustus the distinction of having a 
statue of brass consecrated to his honour, and erected beside that of 
^Isculapiua, whom the Roman people reverenced by the institution 
of divine rites and a devoted worship. 

Dion Casuus communicates additional notices* relative to the for- 
tunes of Mnsa, his " method," and bis medical as well as dvil pre- 
ferments. Thus, when sinking under an inveterate disease, At^;u8- 
tua had renonaced all hope of recovery, and made final arrangements 
with a view to bis impending dissolution ; and when he was unable lo 
follow the course held to be indispensably requisite ; Antonius Musa 
restored him to health with the use of cold lavations or ablutions, and 
cold potations or drinks. For this important service, the physician 
received ample pecuniary rewards.^ both from his patient and from 
tbe senate : the privilege of wearing a gold rii^t fjbr hs mu a 
Jreed-manJ was also conferred upon him j and he obtained exemp- 
tion from imposts of every kind, not for himself only, but for the 

explldt in stating — that the remedial means prescribed by Musa were fii- 
gida, cold ; and that tbej were fometoa, fomentatloni with cold water, dlstin- 
gi^^ied deu-ly from bainevm or balinaim, general imoienioD in a bath. The 
<• cold afiuslim'' might hare been employed in thla case ; or, probably it was 
treated with local sponging with the liquid at the cool or cold temperature. 

* Camii Oionif Coecnoni HUtaria Ramanm qua fupernni, conMt B. S. 
IMman, ffraoi tt lalmi ; Jblio, Hambargi, 17(iO ( VoL I., p. 734~S. 

■)■ Sttterti»tm Quadringetiiitt, a bountiful Honanum 1 but, to determine here 
Its precise amount In sterling pounds, would be to withdraw a pleusnt 
exercdae from the reader's calculating faculty. 

t The "unu arutvU aurei" was a patrician privilege; it constituted the 
onuunental l>adge oFnobllity. Uusa received this honour as a token of the 
Emperor's gratitude; and, out of respect to this physician, the ri^t of 
wearing a gold ring was extended to members of the medical proression. 
Such a gewgaw, &ir emblem of " Koutinlty," still occupies the place of an 
^)pendBge to the garniture which dedpfaera the attainments of a "medical 
gentleman." Among the Roman institutions, there was a particular census 
which enjoined the rule, that a person must be a gentleman whose fither 
and paternal grandfather possessed property worth £3229 Si. id. before he 
coDld claim the privilege of wearing a gold ring, or become an aspirant fbr 
the patent of nobility. Fliny Instructed his countrymen In the "literature 
■nd science" of rings and coronets, in the first and second chapters of the 
thiity-third book of his Natural Jfiilory. See also Arbuthnot's elaborate 
Table$ ijf Ancifitt Coiat, IVtighti, and Meaaura, taplaintd and exempl^ed In 
teverat Ditterlalioiu ; 4ta, London, 1727, p. 176. 
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whole medical profession, in all tiibe coming. Havinj^ related these 
iactS) Dion atnuigely adds, with reference to the honoured physician, 
" but, it is r^ht that he should be exposed who could arrogate to 
himself the work of fate and fortune : and so it happened that 
although Auf^ustUB had been recovered, yet when Mareellus* soon 
afterwards fell sick, the youth died notwithstanding he also was treat- 
ed by Musa's method." Manifestly, however, this is a childish and 
unjust imputation ; for, if Musa changed the previous to a contrary 
.treatment ; and if, under this treatment excluaively, the emperor was 
soon brought to health from " the gates of death ;" then, by simple 
equity, the treatment and the cure ou^t to be regarded as cause and 
e&ct, while the merit of this should justly be ascribed to him who 
directed its cause, and not to " &to and fortune," inasmuch aa he 
incurred the risk of its discredit, if he had proved unsuccessliiL 

By the same historian it is stated that, hi certain quarters, LJvia 
was charged with having procured the death of Marcellusi by ptuson ; 
but it is stated further, this suspicion was rendered questionable by ' 
the fact that, for two yeaiB, the seasons had been so unwhobome as 
to generate diseases which proved fatal to a great multitude of pep- 
sons. These diseases seem to have constituted an epidemic, with 
appearances resembling modifications of the Cholera, according to 
their genera] descriptions. 

' Taken altogether, Virgil's ^neid is a complete and splendid Panegjric 
on Auguatus, utd with this the poet deiterouslj mingles complimentary' 
episodes In honour of his patrons and most valued friends. Bis el^^ 
verses on Mareellus have always met with universal commendation, fbr the 
delicate euli^y and afiectlng sentiment with which they are imbued. TUs 
accomplished prince was the son of Octavia, the liater oFAt^ustus, who had 
adopted his nephew with the Intention of bequeathing to falm the imperial 
wealth and the Roman sovereignty. Mareellus married Julia, the smper- 
tn's dau^ter, who was soon thrown into widowhood by the sudden demise 
of her husband. In the eighteenth year of bis age. His premature death 
occasiooed great and unfeigned lamentation : and, fbr celebrating his virtues, 
the poet was rewarded with the most princely &vour and munificence; 
When Vii^l was reading his pathetic episode to Octavia with the sweetness, 
propriety and grace which distinguished him, the princess became Intensely 
aflected sod shed abundance of tears ; but, on finding the beautifully mourn- 
ful panegyric appropriated to hei son, whose name remained judidously 
unmentioned till the close, she was overpowered with the "joy of grlell" 
and sunk into a swoon. On recovering a Uttle, Octavia ordered ten sesterces 
— upwards of ei^ty pounds sterling — to be given to the minstrel for every 
one of the twenty-seven venes which have immortalized the excellencies of 
a son whose melancholy destiny she deplored.— Piryt/ii ^HeWw, Hi. vl, v. 
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After the manner of refined nations, the Roman court-pbyucians 
would enjoy the honour of prescribing for tiie more fanciful or fashi- 
onable at the couHierB ; and so it naa with Antonius Musa, who had 
Horace and Virgil for hie patients, with the enjoyment of their caa- 
fidence and affgction. Addressing himself in an epistle to his friend 
Nnmonios Vala,' the former of these eiquiaite polishers of verse and 
manners mentions the circumstance as a novelty, that Antonius Muaa 
had directed him to discontiDue bathing in the warm springs of Bain 
as incapable of removing his disorder, and is their st^ to use ci^d 
ablutions freely, even in the depth <d winter. Virgil too has be- 
queathed to posterity a beautiful testimony of his esteem for Musa> 
enlivened witii enthusiastic admiration of the virtues and excellendes 
that adorned his character. " Never," proclaima the Mantuan bardif 
" never shall I meet with a man more estimable than Musa, or more 
amiable. Endowed with the beat boons bestowed by the gods and 
givers of inspiration, surpassed be is not in love for the tuneful tore, 
nor in the enjoyment of all exquisite knowledge. Ever shall it be 
appreciated my greatest happiness to be beloved by Musa, the object 
of my devoted affection." 

From the same inimitable poet, whose refined taste was always di- 
rected by the soundest judgment, Muaa received another most el^ant 
freewill-offering at the shrine of Mendship, in being personated by 

' HaratA Fbud BpUtaiamm, St. i, Spitt. xv, i>. 2--A. — From Uiia epiitl^ 
it would appear that the Uberal gentrj of Baia were (Unatlafied with Honce 
for preferrtDg Uie advice of Antonius Huu to that of the " Spa-doctors" 
with UiclTplGaMnt practice of bathing in thermal qiringi. He thereToFs 
detennlnes on remoring &fiin the place ; and, knowing the climate at Gabll 
and CluiiiuD to be too cold in the winter, he requests his filend Vala Co 
answer the quesCions — U the winter genial at Velia and Salemum { is the 
sirhealthj: what sort of people are the inhabitants; which is the lesdleat 
waj to go thither; which of these two places abounds moat In com ; how Is 
their water; Is it kept in dstenu, or are there plentj of wells; dohareaand 
boaiB sbouad in these places ; are the sees well-stocked with fish ; have they 
plenty of cray-flsh ? As for the wine, be It good or bad, it will concern me 
little; to ID J taste a generous Grecian wine is the best; it drives awaj can^ 
and InapireB the lieart with hope and gladness — These precautions of the 
poet's maj prove usefiil to unaillng invalids, who scHnetimes happoi to be 
particulai in " ei^^ing lodgings" at the watering places. 

f PiMii FirjriAi Manma Opera, oun iiitegru OdnnMntariii Sarvu, Phtiargy- 
rii, PterU ; aCMdimt Saaligeri tt Ltndtninyii note ad CuHcem, Cirin, CalaUctai 
ad Codicem M. S. regium Paritiauem rtcmtuU Pancraliui Matvieiut i 3 lomi*, 
Uo, Laavardi^ 1717 ; voL ii, p. ISO?. Vila's Epistle to Antonius Musa is 
(me of the " Catalecta;" and, says Scaligei, it shews that this physician was 
a person eltgaitlimmi it ptlitintnii ingenii In the poet's estimation. 
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lapis,* who treated the arron-wound inflicted on JEaeas, by an un- 
known hand in the fierce conflict which terminated the Lavinian war. 
When the hero was diubled by this accident, hia attendants supported 
him, as he retired firom the field to his tent, leaning on his long spear. 
Here, the anguished prince was received with prompt and dutiful 
solicitude by lapis who forthwith entered on the operations re- 
quisite for the cure of the wound. On this occasion, however, the 
Healer's skill and zeal are unexpectedly thwarted by supernatural in- 
terference ; for the gods had agreed that a miracle should confer a 
divine lustre on that scene which was to complete the beginning of 
the Latin name, and its glorious destiny. Whether therefore it be 
considered as a description of some ancient chirurgical usages, as an 
illustration of the styptic powers ascribed of yore to the Cretan Dit- 
tany.t or as expression of the poet's afifectionate gratitude to his 
pious and illustrious friend, this instructive episodic scene merits un- 
usual regard from the admirers of recondite and archnoli^ical inves- 
tigation. 

Among the earliest notices of Medicine, historical or traditionary. 



■ Ftrgaa jEiuidai, l^. zii, v. 3S1— 429— All his writiogs sheir that the 
principle of friendship glowed in the mind of Virgil with a pure and inextin- 
gulsliahle fervour ; and the evidences which prove that he designed to frame 
an acceptable character of Augustus In the one he sasigns to JEneu, are 
equaUj applicable to the conclusion, tliat he was destrous of honouring bis 
&vourite Muw— on<e aUat carii>r, dutdor, ieeUor, jucundiiir — bj the amiable 
and excellent personal as well aa protesslonal attainments he ascribes to la- 
pis in the admirable episode where this generous and enlightened phjslcian 
la introduced. Who was the prototype of Virgil's lapis 7 As a proposition, 
this is discussed with great ingenuity to a regular consequence, by Bishop 
Atterbu[7, in an essay intituled ReJUttimw on the Character i^flapii m Virgil ; 
or the Characler ufAtiionitu Mii»a, Pht/iician to AugmlUi ; it forms one of the 
bishop's miscellaneous tracts, and Is inserted in Warton's edition of tlie 
Works of Virgil ; voL iv, 207—276. lapis means generally the Htaier : it 
is a poetical term constructed frxini the Greek verb 'hir/txi, medeor, to heal, 
to cure diseases and wounds i from the same source are derived 'isr^if, medi. 
eat, a physician, and ArthialeT, the " physician in ordinary to the king," em- 
peror, or sovereign of a state. 

■f This is the Ongemum DicloiRnui of the Linnsean system. From the re- 
motest antiquity, bath gods and men held this plant in the highest estima- 
tion as an infiillible vulnerary, &am its reputed powers of restraining heemor- 
rbage and hastening the cure of wounds. Gathered on Mount Ida, and con- 
veyed with divine velocity, the Dittany fbrmed a prime ingredient in the 
panaceated Ibmentatlon prepared by the " Ooddess-mother," and charmed 
by her into the inconsciaua hand of the Healer, who discovered its source by 
its efiects, and piously admowledged the miraculous eneigy. 
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there are facts wluch support the belief that the flesh of Vipers was 
&eely adnunistered as an efifectual remedy for the leprous, scorbutic, 
scroiiilons and umilar affections resulting from a degenerate congti- 
tution. Antoniuf Masa had recourse methodically to the same enpe- 
dieut, with astoniahiog saccesa in the treatment of Ulcers which were 
deemed incurable : " that renowned phyutiui," says Pliny,* " having 
certain patients in cvre voder hb hand, for avch he prescribed them 
to eat Vipers' flesh, and wonderiull it was how soon he healed diem 
deane by that means.' At Rome among an inquisitive people, this 
method would naturally produce the effect of an eztrordinary innova- 
tion ; but, with the physician to whom it was peculiar, it must have 
emanated from bb profound reflection on the experience of those 
barbarous tribes who regale themselves with the flesh of Vipers as 
an exquisite aliment. By it« fraper qualities, combined with the nu- 
tiition of fibrous structure, it exerts invigorating influences on the 
animal economy : it quickens the circulation of blood and the ner- 
vous energy, purifies the secretions, increases perspiration, and thus 
improves or renovates the constitution : so thought the doctors, of 
old. 

This practice of Musa's was resumed by Galenf and Aretsua, 
about two hundred years afterwards ; and, to very recent times, it 
has been in use ander various modifications. Nearly cotemporary 
with him, was Craterus, an Athenian physician, who, according to a 

■ HoUand's PUnitu' IftUerai HUtorie, the thirtieth Book, chapter xH. t 
TolL iL p. 3S4. 

■^ There \b an amusiiig if not edifying natural and inedlcal histot? of the 
Viper, with UlustratlonB &om anctent and modem Buthoiitiea in the " Hit- 
forjr (/■ FauT-finttd BeatU and Serptnti ,■ Interwoven with ■ curious variety 
of historical namtionB out of the icripturea, btbera, pbilosophers, physicians 
and poets ; collected out of the writings of Conrad Geiner and others, by 
Edward Topsel ; folio. London, 1658; p. J99—SUK In the volume of his 
immense Natural Historj, which contains his " Serpenlam at Draeoimm Hi*- 
tor* SM duo.fiSe, Bonenia, 1640," Aldrovandi has a compieheusive chapter 
on the Viper ; and In this, he treats of ihe Reptile's various names, s^no- 
nymes and their eijmol^fj, kinds snd diversities, figure and descriptloii, 
{diydonoDir and anatomy, nature and propagation, sympathj and anlipa- 
thji the ntuations It hAunti; Its food and temperament; methods of dis- 
lodging and capturing it ; peculiaritj of its poison and the Bjmptoms It pro- 
duces, with the remedies ; treatment of cattle bitten by the viper ; piecau- 
lions against ila venom : its epithets and appellations ; moral drawn from 
Hs haUts; pidverbs and miracles connected with Its biitory; its use in 
hieroglyphicks, coins, emblems and symbols; Its employment In " phrenos- 
chemes;" Its moDStrosltie* ; its figurative Tepiesentationtj and its uses as 
tbod and physic, and Id the comporition of drugs : p. IDS— 167. 
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reUtion of Porphyry's,* accomplished the cure of one of his servants 
by directing him to use the flesh of Vipers drMsed as fish, for his 
ordinsjy food. It is stated by Lopezf for a fiict to which he accords 
his belief, that the people of Congo esteem the Viper as a most deli- 
cious article of food; they prepare it by roasting, and derour the 
viands with a gluttonous zest. From a perfect acquaintance with its 
qnalHaes, the natives of Tonquin^ are accustomed to regale their 
friends with arrscli wherein the bodies of Snakes and Vipers are in- 
fused. No long period has elapsed gince the physicians of France 
and Italy were in the habit of prescritnsg broths and jellies composed 
of Vipers' flesh, for the purpose of purifying the blood when tainted 
or exhausted by diseases. Now, if the virtues of tliese reptiles when 
prepared for food or medicine, are Btrengtbening and restorative, why 
flhonld they be disused aa a remedy ? Who knows that tbe scrofti- 
lous poison could not be extinguiBhed with libend draughts of a gene- 
rous " Viperine wine ?" 

MusB enjoys the reputation of a medical botanist, derived from 
the singularities of a tract on the properties of the Herb Betony§ 
and it applications. Very reasonable grounds are assigned for he- 
stowing tbe merit of this production on the imperial physician, but it 

* Porjikpiv* ! Da Abitinail& ab En Aaimaliam, grwei et laliai ; Bvd. Con- 
tabrifiit, 1S6S. Craterus was phjaidan ta PomponiuB Attlciu, the friend of 
Cicero, who speabi of liim wiih grest respect in his coirespondence. LeUert 
((ijJKicHi.-Bookzli. Epist 13 and 14. 

■f Repartt t^ tha kingdiMn of Congo, a regiau i^ AfrvM ; drawen Out of the 
wrlUnges and dlBcourses of Odonrdo Lopez, a Fortingall, bj FbiUppo Piga- 
fetta; translated out of Italian, by Abraham HaitweU of Cambridge, tm. 
London, 1697- 

;[ This account rests on the authority' of Dampler, in his Yojages, and on 
that of other travellers who had acquired a knowledge of the Tonquinese 
customs, by personal observatloii. Maoj interesting particulars relating to 
tbe country and its inhalntants will be found in the work of Alesaoder de 
Rhodes, bearing tbe title, T^Bichiiumu HUlaria libri dno; 4to. Lvgduai, 
1663; or in its French translation faj Henry Albi, published at the same place 
in the same jear{ or in the work of Xavemier's translated by Edmund 
£vei>rd and intituled . " Voyage to Twiiin and Japan, itilh figurat ;" folio, 
Loudon, 1680 1 or in the same author's ori^^nal '' Fivafwi en Tvrqmt, Peru 
at aiui Indci," 3 vols. Paris, 1679. 

§ Some chroniclers will have it, that Apuldus the phytologUt could be no 
other pCTSOU than Apuleius CeUu^ a physldan nearly cotemporary with 
Antonlus HuBa t otberx argue that the herbaUst was bimaelf Um identical 
ApulduB of Madaura who composed, at a period later by one hundred and 
fifty years, the &mouB GabUn An with its magical fictions ; and. It is to 
tu6h an Apuleius, that certain bibliograpfaen would transfer tbe merit i^ 
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hu also been conferred on Apuleius* tbe phytoIogut,wlioie Book on 
tiie Mescal Virtues of Vegetables it frequently accompanies. Hence 
in modem times, has arisen a bibliolc^tvl discuanon attended with 
a display of em^te argtunentation, nnencmnbered with the shew of 
one single fiict, for maintaining as well as resisting the pretension, 
that the monograph " De Vetonicd" was composed by Apnleius, 
whose distinct personality remains undetermined. Could, however, 
the writing be fairly disembarrassed of the blemishes, improToments 
or ornaments imposed upon it by aaccessire transcribers, it would 
be found not destitute of appearances confirming the probability of its 
haring originally been an episUe, the result of a recreative exercise, 
addressed by Musa to Marcus Agrippa, the son-tn-law and heroic 
friend of Augustus, and truly patriotic fBvourit« of the Roman 
people. 

Musa's Herba Vetonica is the Wood-betony ; and, in his mind, it 
possesses energies available in the treatment of forty-six different dis- 
eases. Hence came the Italian compliment " ha piii mrtu cfu Set' 
lonica," you have more virtues than Betony ; and hence the adage, 
"vende la lonica i eompra la Beltonica," sell your coat and buy Be- 
tony. Until fashion had inspired a taste for occult and outlandish 

having aspired to describe the Beton; and its salutary properties. Between 
the Monograph on Betony, however, and the Apulrian Herbal with its 
cxxvlli plants, there is this essential and characteristic distinction— that the 
finmer consists of simple and precise directions harmanlouBly accordant with 
Ibe spirit and experience of the times when Musa wis eminent as a physi- 
dan, while the latter has its precepts entangled with the rubbish of many 
superstitious iifjunctions. 

' Pliny's praises of Betony, in the style of bis translator, are tinctured 
with extravagance, the offipring of a benijfn credulity, " Surely," he says, 
" an excellent herb this Is, snd aboue all other simples most worthy of prtdse. 
The leaues brought Into pouder, be good fbr many vses: there is a wine and 
vin^er condite with Betony, Mueralgne fbr to strengthen the stomack and 
darifie the elesight: this gloriovs pren^tiue hath Betony, that look about 
what hovse soeuer It is set or sowed, the same Is tbovght to be in the pro. 
tection of the gods, and safe enov^ for committing any offence which may 
desenie their vengeance and need an expiation or propitiatory sacriflce.** 
Jfateml HUUrie, Book xxv, chap, viil— Musa's Tract, " Dt Htrbi VrUmtci, 
deque itombMm ejvt et mrtuHbut," has Iwen often published In medical cotlec. 
iiota, as that of Albanus Torlnus, Mo, BaiUea, 1628 and 1049 ; that of Ga- 
briel HumelbergluB, 4to, Tiguri, 1637 ; that with the title " Medioi Ardtqui 
OnMet," tbbo, renetiit, 1647; and that of J. C G. Ackermann, 8vo, Norim- 
bnym, 17BB, In which it is made the first chapter of Apuleius' PhgUgrophy, 
It is described In the BOitiotheca SManica of S^uier, 4to, Hagce-Cemimm, 
1740, p. 283; andinthatofHaller,4to, 7>^ri, 1771; Tom. 1, p. 03. 
VOL Till., NO. ZXIII. 6 
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pfaysic, the plant preserved the reputatioa conferred on it by Mtua ; 
and, for more than eighteen centuries, it has been valued for its effi- 
cacy as a medicinal agent, in the same cases aa those wherein tliis 
experienced physician recommended its employment. Thirty-nine 
of his prescriptions are introduced into " the first printed botanical 
work* of any consequence or popularity in England," in the shape of 
a translation characteristic of the language early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They may be exemplified: thus, "agaynst feoer qnartayn, 
thre dragmes of this powdre of Bethonie and an vnce of Baccatfi 
laury or Bay beryes, with thre cyates of warm water, gyoen to the 
pacyent before the houre of his axces, heleth him wout grefe." 
Likewise,* " agaynst podagre, take water that Bethonie is soden in 
and drynke it often, and lay the herbe playsterwyse vpon the fete, 
it appeaseth y« payno" of gout " meruaylously as they say that haue 
proued it." Prolonged and various attention to the operation of this 
plant as a medicine and to its effects, has enabled instructed ohseir- 
ersf to limit its exhibition, and to define the sphere of its usefulness. 
Tried in this way, it may now be considered as a mild, warm, aroma- 
tic bitter, which, in an electuary or infusion, acts as a pleasant altera- 
tive, tonic, or aperient, according to the form or composition under 
which it is administered. 

Another subject engaged the philanthropy of Muaa : this was an 
essay on the Prevention of DiBeaBe,:^ forming a sketch of the rotes 

• Tht Grele Herhalt, whiche geveth pariyt knowledge and understandylog 
of all manner of Herbea and there gracious vertuea i folio, London, 1C26.— 
The anaiigeinent U alphabetical. 

t Dr. Charles Alston's Lectvrei on the Natural HUlorg qfOrvgi, their t*-- 
tun and doiei ; tvo volumes, 4to, London, 1770; Tol.U, p.S8.-_Ur. William 
Heyrick's Ifetii Famili/ Serbal, enumerating the vegetables that are remark- 
able for medical efBcacj, with on accaunt of their virtues ; Svo, Birming- 
ham, 1790 ; p. 41. 

t This appears under the Ibrm of an Epistle addressed to H»cenas; It 
was publiabed at Norimbeig, in 1S38, with a title shewing It te contain Mu- 
■a's directions — D« Siuutata TueadA, or the Art of Preserving Health. He 
wrote several books, pluret litra$ ; but, with exception of the two fhigments 
prevtouslj mentioned, thej have all perished amid the " ruins of empires'' 
and the barbsriEles which paralysed the ancient advances of European civili^. 
ation. Galen distinguished him as the best authority on the composition of 
medicines, and strengthens this judgment with numerous illustrative selec- 
tions from works of Musa'a, then existent He was accustomed to prescribe 
the Ciebornon Intybus, or Wild Succory, a beautiful and ei&cient herb, for 
diseases of the Uver attended with jaundice, and his practice might still be 
imitated with safety and success. Another of his vegetable remedies was 
derived from the Male and Manh Ferns, and he depended on Its activity for 
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wIioBe obaemnce U indispenuble to the conservation of health. Ad- 
monitioiu withoat end, and Tolumes without number, bare solicited 
tlie concern of mankind for this most important study, with all kindi 
f£ camestneaB and affection, ever since the days when the " Freed- 
man of Augustas" endeavonred by the precepts of experience to pre- 
serve the vigorous Roman constitution firom the depravement of an 
infectious and malignant luxury. Such Rules are simple and intelli- 
gible ; and wise is the man who strives to repeat them with prudent 
firmness, so as to ensure the benefits of their habitual application. 
Temperance in diet, suitable garments, moderation in sleep, proper 
exerdse, necessary amusements, with the right degree of active bene- 
Tolence and of equanimity hallowed by religion — these are the ever- 
lasting elements of health and the safeguards of happiness. 

MoSA (A« Plant— lialbaiailata have exerrased a laudable industry 
in recording a nomenclature* of the Musa, in most dialects of the 

the disperdon of visceral congestions. Flin; was conversant with the pecu- 
liarities of Uusa's method; and, in Book zxvij, chapter Ix, of his Natural 
Hiitarj/, be specifies couciBelj the varied Intentions wherewith these plants 
were exhibited. " There ia no vse of phjslcke of the Feme-roots," he says, 
** but when they be ivst two yerea old ; jbr hoth before and aiter that time, 
thej serue fur no purpose. Taken in this their season, the; do expell all 
kind of uermin out of the guts ; with honej, if they be broad and flat 
wonnes ; but in some awete wine for all the re^t, whether thej be round or 
small, BO that the patient cantlnve this drink three dales together. Both of 
them are very eontrule to the stomack ; howbelt they put^ the belly and 
evacuate, cboler, then waterish humovrs ; bvt the better do the; chase the 
fi>rsaid fiat wormes out of the body in case they be quickened with the like 
quantltle of Scainmonie. Thepouder of Feme-roots issingvlar to be streW' 
ed vpon mallgne vlcers ; yea, and vpon the fercins and sores in horse necks : 
the leaves kill Fun^ses or Wallice, and a Serpent they will not harbovr i 
and therefore it is good for those who are to lie in svspected places, to msike 
them pallets of Ferne-leaues, or at leastwise to lay them vnder their beds t 
the very smoke cftbem also, when they be burned, dotb chase away Serpents." 
Here then, aged seventeen hundred years, U the prototype of Madame Noufr 
Eeft celebrated vennifiige which Louis XVI purchased for seven hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling — a princely oblation at the altar of pure pbilan- 

■ From immemorial time, this plant has been deslgnsted Mvb, Muza and 
.^nusa indiscriminately, by the Arabian physicians : the Fersiane call the 
tree Daraeht Motu, and its iruit is denominated Motu, in their language. 
Most of the appellations by which it is known In the various countries where 
it was first discovered by Europeans to be of spontaneoue growth, are emi. 
merated, from Oviedo 1626, Bmchard 1654, Thevet 15S8, Garrias ab Horte 
1667, Christoval a Costa 1578, and De Lery 1678, by Charles L'Ecluse 
fChuivtJinbiaExotkonimLiiTiDeeeBU foUo, Lugd. Bat. 1606; p. 220,230, 
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lands where tbe plant is indigenoua ; and those boUmiBts who enter- 
tain the curioaity or desire of makiD^ themaelves conversant with 
the Uterature and gtossography of their science, are furnished with an 
ample and fruitiid sphere for research and experience in the polyglot 
denominations of this herh, and its history. 

As a generic head, the Musa confers its appellation on a group of 
exotic vegetables which have ever been regarded with a natural par- 
tiality, on account of the grateful and exhilarating sustenance affind- 
ed by their fruits, to the inhabitants of sunny r^ions. This group 
constitutes the Musaceout Family, comprising four genera, the first 
of which includes five species — Mtua paraditiaca, M. tapierUiim, 
M. entele, M. troglodiianim, and M, texlilU, all agreeing in the 
kind, but differing in the importance, of their uses and economy. 
The ^ast is particularly valued for its delicate fibrous structure, 
frma which some of the finest Indiaa muslins are fatnicated. 

With the most erudite philologers, the Musa is that vf^etable which 
figures prominently in the genuine picture of longing, as distinguished 
from coveting, so well delineated by the divine limner in his scene 
of the Mandrakes — a sketch quite graphically descriptive of the 
earliest patriarchal and oriental customs. Here the distinctive epi- 
thet is significant of number and exuberance ; it is Dudaim, a plu. 
ral term denoting the Plant of plants with its fruit endustered, 
refreshing and nutritive. By scholiasts on the Inspired Scripti 
this most mystical word b variously rendered — Mandrakes, Citrons, 
Lilies, Jasmines, Violets, Figs, Mushrooms, odoriferous blossoms, 
flowers of loveliness, or " amatorious philters;" and, though the 
first of these versions enjoys a general acceptance, yet the know- 
ledge of this vegetable's economy and qualities shews its inadequacy 
to represent the Dudaim, to the minds of intelligent naturalists- 
Instructed by observation and study durmg his extraordinary ad- 
ventures, the indefatigable Wieland* was among the first to advo- 

252, 233 : by Bsuhln and Cherler in the HitUtria PtaiUarum Univtnalii ; 
folio, trUnalomit, Ebrodttni 1660; Tom. i, p. 148 — 141: and by BodKiu a 
Stapel, in hla edition of TheophToilut de HulmiCt Planlantm, gract et laHni ; 
fello, Amstelodami, 1(M4; p. 352—3. 

■ Meichlor Wieland, M.D., latinleed GttifoniJinuf, vas a native of Konigs- 
berg, a respected physician, and ho enthuuatic botanist. Having projected 
an excursion into Africa and Asia, for the purpose of exploring and studying 
the natural history of regions distin^ished for the wonderful diver^ty. 
beauty and magnificence of their v^etable productions, he was captured by 
Algeiine corsairs, and by them consigned to a tedious and detestable bondage. 
From tUs, at length be waa redeemed by the divine benevolence of Gabriel 
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cate the probability, that tbe Muu nith its luscious clusters might 
be the proper Dudmm vhicb tempted Rachel to indulge tbe fancy of 
a deviouB ima^ation. Allied to this, was the judgment expressed 
by Job Lndolpb, whose immense learning exalted bis philosophy, tbe 
fhiit of foreign travel and contemplation. His account of tbe Abys- 
siniaa* vegetable productions comprises the remarks — that " tbe In. 
diau-fig, which tbe Arabians call mux or maux, grovi s plentifully here, 
and a most excellent fruit it is : you shall have fifty figs about tbe 
bigness and shape of a cucmnber hanging upon one stalk, of a most 
deliraouB odour and taste. They are ripe in June ; near Damascus 
■ they are rare, for they require a hotter climate. These circumstances 
make me believe that this same fruit may be the Dudaih mentioned 
in Genesia, which occasioned so much discontent between Jacob's two 
wires. Soon after, I observed that many learned men had lighted 
upon tbe same conjecture, though they do not give their reasons. 
Aly opinion is, that it should be some rare and pleasant fruit that 
could have moved the boy to gather it ; yet not so much a boy 



Fallopio, M.D. of Fadus, wham the ransomed and gratetUl philopbytlit suc- 
ceeded in the profesBorshlp of Botanj, In the univeraltj of that celebrated 
dtj. His writings attest his learning and his eeal for the advancement of 
that science to which bis best ener^es were devoted. His observstlons on 
the most remarkable exotic plants and their namenclatuTe, are embodied in 
hia Epiitala dt Stir^um aKgviit NommUut veluitU an novit, qua muitit jam 
laeuliiatUiffnararunl Medwi vel de tit dubilarunl : 4to, BaMeie, 16fi7- 

* Job Ludolpb stands hif^ on the roll of eminent German philologera : 
he was bom at Erfurt In 1624, and he died In 1704, in tbe enjo^m^t of 
weU-merited distinction as a linguist, an antiquary, a traveller, a granma- 
ilan and an oriental scholar. Be was the author of more Iban a dozen of 
curious and valuable works, among which were, an Amharlc grammar, an 
Ethiopic grammar and dictlonarj, and tbe Siatoria ^Ihiopiea, Mive demriplio 
ngiti Hoiuiinorum guod vulgo malt Presbytrri JohaHtUi vocatttri Jbtio, Fratico- 
fttrH ad Afanum, 1681. This interesting volume was translated into English 
and published, folio, I.ondon, 1C82 : it is illuslrated with engraved figures, 
and the best of these is agraphic representation of (he Mvia tajneatarn, tbe 
Banana, here denominated " tbe Herbe and Frulte called In Hebrew Dc- 
Hiin, and In the Arabic language Mavz or Muza, the Indian ftgge :" and 
tbe plate exhibits " tbe herbe itself growing like a tree; the ripe frulte, with 
fintj or fiftj fi^es upon one stalke : one fig^e in its lull proportion ; and 
the 7ouDg shootes that spring &am the root of the tree everj jeare." There 
is another tree which the traveller piaises as " moat excellent against worms 
in tbe bellj, a distemper frequent among the Uabessines b^ reason of their 
feeding upon raw fle^, and for remedy whereof Ihej purge themselves once 
a month with the thiit of this tree which causes them to void all their 
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neither, as to think it worth his while to carry home a stinkii^* man- 
drake. Besides, Rachel might have sent a servant to gather amiable 
flowers, that is to say Lilies, Violets, or the like : moreover, the He- 
brew word seems to confirm this opinion, as being in the dual nimi- 
ber, and thus implying a relation of more than one fruit to one and 
the same stalk." — The same author mentions another plant belonging 
to the Mnsaeeow family. But, he observea, " the tree that goes by 
the name of .EWefat is not to he passed over withont admiration ; 
being like that which bears the Indian fig, two fathoms in thickness. 
Being half cut down, it renews itself agmn by means of innumerable 
shoots that spring again from the remtuning trunk, alt which b fit to 
be eaten ; so that there is no need that the tree should bear any other 
fiuit, it being all pot-herb of itself. Being sliced and boiled, it as* 
suages the thirst of the common sort of people, who bruise the leaves 
and boil them with meal, and 'then eat the composition instead of a 
hasty-pudding." Another writer,;]: remarking on the Mandrake and 
its virtues, confirms the historian's opinion. He notes, that " when 
the Male Mandrake is ripe in July, it contains a. golden coloared fruit 
as big as a pear-maine, which yields a whitish flat seed that afiects 
the nose with a narcotick stuffing odour. By its hogo and foetid 
scent, it must ha?e a soponferons nature : it b never used inwardly, 

' Dr. HasBelquist remarks, that the Arabs of Galilee call the Mandrake 
b? a name which signifies the Devil'a VietaaJs, in their language.— -TVat^ in 
the Levant; 8vo, London, 1767; P' 160. 

f This appears to be the plant which Bruce, the well-known Abysdnian 
travelier, proposed to Introduce ss a species into the Musoceous &inllj. We 
learn from his observations, that its fruit is disagreeably bitter in its aatural 
etate; but that, when prepared according to the &ahion of the countij, it 
makes a moat wholesome and nutritious aliment, jielding a savour like the 
taste of cheese. 

i This view of the question appears in a rare little Treatise, evincing a 
spirit of modest christian piety and bearing the title " Theolobotaholooia 
live Uistoria Vegelabilitan Saera; or, a Scripture Herbal, whereic all the 
trees, shrubs, herbs, Qowers and &uits mentioned in the Holy Bible are ra- 
tlonallj discoursed of; by William Westmacott, of Newcastle-under-Une, 
physician; 12mo, London, 1694, p. 106-<-108.— Adrian Cocquius, in his 
leeuned and curious Contemplatiout oa the Sacred Phgtologsi enters into a 
formal disquisition upon the same subject ; and, by a systematic induction, 
he arrives at the conclusion — that the Diukatn positively does not signify 
Mandrakes, but is " pomum et trudum avream," a golden coloured apple, or 
apple-like iruit — a description not inappropriate to that of the Banana or 
Plants-tree and its luxurious clusters. See his Hiitotia or Cantem^alio Sa- 
cra piaittarum, arborum el herbarwn qvantm Jit tactitio in Saer^ Soripturd ,' 4to, 
t'lUsinga, \e6i, p. IDO.— 200. 
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but passeth for one of the. poisonoaa clasa of vegetables. Lemains* 
tells us, how being seated in hia studj, a sudden drowsiness seized 
him, caused by a JMandrale^pple he had laid on a shelf.'' He next 
proceeds to shew that, ia the flowers wUch Reuben brought home, 
there must have been " a delectable smell ;" and then he concludes 
that, " for anf one positively to affirm these lovely flowers were 
Mandrakes, is too mt^terial and dngnlar an opinion : 'tis likely the 

* Iiievln Lemnens, In ktln Lenimu Lemniia, rekles this anecdote with 

due solemnity, in his remarks on the nature and properties of the Man.' 
drakes which Kachel obtained by coasinf;, " sJAmfifa eii," from Leah her 
^t«r: Itforms the second chapter of his singular but not uninstructive book, 
S im U Uudiitiim ac Faratolamm qua in BibUia ex Herb'a atque Arioribm drsu- 
maUur dlbiada txpBeatie ; 13ma,£r;iAoRtii^ I&81, with a good portrait of the 
author, in a wood-cut, on the title-paf^ There isan English version of this, 
IniiUiiei, An Herbal for Ihe Bibit I containing a plune and familiar eipoal- 
tion of such similitudes, parables, and metaphors, as are borrowed and taken 
from Herbs, Plants, and Trees, by observation of their vertues and effects; 
by Thomas Newtno ; 8ro, London, ]6S7> Lenmius makes a cursory obser- 
vation on the efficacy of Reuben's Mandrakes, in another production of his 
which is still more extraordinary. It is an elaborate treatise_-0tf Oam&Jt 
Ifaiura MiraeuUs ; ISmo, Antverpia, 1569 — with many subsequent editions 
and translations. That into English is anonymous — The Sennit Miraclei of 
Ifaiure ! treating of Generation and the parts thereof; of the Soul and its 
immortahty ; of Plants and Urtng creatures ; of Diseases, their symptoms 
and cure; and many other rarities not treated of by any author extant, by 
that £mioU8 physitian Ijevinus Lemnius; folio, London, 1658. At p. 36^ 
the proposition is affirmed " that plants are of both seres," and this is accom- 
panied with the remarkable assertions, that " amongst berhs of the same 
spedes there is a difference of the sex, for there is a conjuactton between 
them and a kind of matrimonial society, and hence it is that some plants are 
called the male and others the female. The Arabians say that the females 
will not hear without the males, the flowers and down of them, and some- 
Idmes the powder and dust, being strewed upon the females; wherefore 
plants that have a vegetative faculty, do send a generative force and vital 
s|drit one Into the other, and that by a secret consent of Nature and a hid- 
den inspiration derived from the heat of the wr and the sun and the genera- 
tive ^irit of the world." Now, to Cesalpino, 1683, and after him to Zalusi- 
ansky, 1592, is assigned the credit of l)eing the first among the. modems to 
speak about vf^table sexuaUty : here, however, are the statements of a 
physician who, In 1559, discourses on the " Sexes of Plants" as on a well- 
known aud established doctrine. Dr. Lemmens practised as a physician at 
Zlriczee, in Holland; hut, under grief for the death of his wife, he went into 
the church, and died in 1668 1 his numerous writings are vigorous and ele- 
gant, and they ^joyed an extensive popularity. His translator, Dr. Thomas 
Newton was a native of Cheshire ; and, in Biography, he is represented as 
having been a schoolmaster, poet, divine, and physician; he died in 1007: 
his English versions of foreign literature were m 
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^oang child would be more fond of the delicate and sweet fiowera 
of the field than of ilLscented and immature apples ; therefore, 
it rather appeareth to me that he brought to his mother some other 
vegetable than Mandrake." 

Ancient herbaliatA generally impute ungenial and narcotic proper- 
ties to the Mandrake, with a prompt tendency, through decomposi- 
tion, to become the source of ill-scented and deleterious emanations. 
With the Banana and Plantain-tree, it is altogether thereverBe: 
their fruit is not less beautiful to the sight ; its fragrance iB more 
grateful to the smell, and its sarour ia more delicious to the taste, 
than that of the Mandrake. From such reasons, and others drawn 
from the comparative economy of these three vegetables, with the 
manifest inexistence of even one fact to shew that Rachel's longing 
for her sister's pleasant fruits was created by any other motive than 
admiration of their visible and sensible qualities, the conclusion is 
probable — that the translation which represents the Dudaim as a 
Banana or Planlain-lree, is the version which most faithfully pre. 
serves the word's original signification. 

Were the Mandrakes of Reuben,* the Grapes of Eshcol, and the 
sweet.4cented fllandrakes of the Prince's daughter, to be considered 
as clusters of the Plantain-tree or the Banana, the records of these 
would then stand for the first authentic notices of the Mutaceous 
family and their delicious Iroits. When the Macedonian soldiers 
returned irom Alexander's Indian expedition, their tales of marvels 
concerning sights and deeds did not form an exception to the displays 
of pleasant fiction next to inseparable from the stories of romantic 
or chivalrous adventure. From this source of popular information, 
the Greek and Roman naturalists procured the elements of those 
dcetches of theirs which originally introduced the Mtuacete to a 
place in European literature. 

Theophrastiu had acquired an extraordinary consideration, as the 
successor to Aristotle and as aii eloquent teacher of ethical science 
and phytology, at the time of Alexander's enterprize against the 
people of the east ; and, having survived this magnanimous aggres> 
sot for thirty years, the physiologist had fkir opportunities of pro- 
curing information from his travelled countrymen, regarding the 
Natural History of those kingdoms on which they had indicted the 
miseries of a stem and romantic depredation. From communiciL' 
t)pns thus furnished, he evidently drew the account of Indian trees. 



' Genesis xxx, 14, 16, 16 : Numbers xiil, 33, 24 : Solomon's Song vil, 13. 
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pteieTTed in that most ancient butanical scripture which elevates 
him as the Father of Phytography to the applause and veoeration 
of all poBterit;. His descriptions certaiulj, though sketctuly, repi«- 
sent the first defined* and the most valued of the musaceous family j 
and they were adopted with an enduring faithfulness aad happily 
enlarged by the pencil of Pltny, whose philosophical concupiscence 
was exquisite and insatiable. 

Dr. Holland's version of Pliny, Tome ii, p. 361, leads him to say, 
" a tree there is in India bearing a very fair, big, and sweet fruit, 
and thereof the sages and pbilosopheis do ordinarily liue> The leafe 
resemhleth birds' wings, carrying three cubits in length and two in 
hredtb. The fruit it pvts forth at the hark, hauing within it a 
wonderfiill pleasant iuice ; insomuch as one of thein is sufficient to 
giue four men a competent and full refection. The tree's name is 
Pala" (still Palan in the Malabarian dialect) "and the fruit thereof 
is called ariena. Great plenty of them is in the country of the Sy- 
draci, the utmost limit of Alexander the Great his expedition and 
voiages. There is another tree like to this, and it beareth a fruit 
more delectable than this arena, bowbeit the bowels in a man's belly it 
wringetb and breeds the bloodie flux," being taken to excess and with- 
out judgment. " As for the Macedonian souldiera, they talked much 
of many other trees, but in general tearmes only, and to the most 
they gaue no names at all." Similar effects still continue to be ex- 
perienced by Europeans, when they indulge overfreely in using the 
[feasant fruitage that tempts them to intemperance, on their first 
visiting the climates where it is indigenous. 

Next came the Arabian doctors, expatiating on the properties of 
the Plantain-tree and the Banana, with little regard to discrimination. 
Inditing his experience, Avicennat affirms that their fruit yields 



* Theophrastus leaves them alh^ether without names : he says, " In In- 
dij, there is a fine large tree lemarkable for the size and delicacy of its 
fridt ; the native ascetics, who live nakeil, use it fbr their sustenance : there 
is snather with leaves ss long at the Ostrich-fbathers worn on military hel- 
mets : and there is a third, having long Inflected tVuit whkh is deU^tfiil to 
the taste, but occasiaDS flatulence and disorder of the bowels." — Tluophnuli 
Eretii HUloria Plantanni, Graci et Lalini, cma Johaanit Bodai aStapelf 
folio, AmtUladami, 1644 ,- p. 34?. 

■f Abu Ali al Hossain Ebn Abdallah £bn Sina, corrupted by the latinists 
to Avicemia, ranks as the highest autbority with the Turkish, Arabian, and 
Persian physicians. He describes the Afumin the second book of his Canon 
Median^ as translated into Latin &om the original Arabic, hj Gerard of 
Cremona ; folio, Paplte, 1483. This Canon is a sort of medical encyclopedia, 
VOL VIIl., NO. XXIII. 7 
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little nutriment ; that it tends to generate an excess of bile and 
phlegm ; and that, although it diaturfas the stomach, it does good in 
infltunnution of the chest and lungs, and esdtes renewed activity of 
the kidneys irhen these have become inert ; Rhazes* expresses the 
like sentiments, and adds that it moderates appetency, proves laxa- 
tive, and sssnages irritation of the throat : and, by Serapion,f it is 
pronounced to be one of the best calefacient and dihient remedies ia 
existence, while he maint^s the importance of all the properties as- 
cribed to musaceous fruits, by his medical compatriots. 11)ese were 
followed by the latinists, anibists, herbalists, pbytolc^ists, and others, 
who essayed to make the advantages of foreign travel conducive to tho 
" philosophy of plants." Hence proceeded many descriptive and gra- 
phic representations of the chief Mutacem, and thus th^ alimentary 
and medicmal energies have been methodically discriminated. 

R^arding the magnificent plant, Mvta paraditiaca, it grows na- 
turally and is cultivated extensively throughout the tropical regions of 
Asia, Africa and America, for the beauty of its ombrageons foliage 
and the abundance of its excellent fruit. From a iancifnl notion, 
that the terrestrial ParacUae was stocked with the Hantain-tree, its 
spedfic Ttaxne, paraditiaca, was originally devised ; and, for the sake 
of its euphony, let no reason arise to require its ^scontinuance. 

From times untold by history, the gymnosophists or " wise men of 
the east" have been accustomed te seek retirement in solemn graves, 
overshaded and scented hv the banana, whose fruitage yielded full 
subsistence te these recluses, while they engaged unseen in their feats 
of self-inflicted severity or in the contemplation of artifices for secur- 

in whicli the ahnptes are arranged in alphabetical order. After experiencing 
many victesitudea of fortune, this cetetnvted person died in A.D. 1030, at 
Hamadtin, where the ruins of his tomb ire still pointed out to ini^uiaitive 



■ Hohammed Ebo Secharajih Abubeker Afaraai (Rhaxn) acquired a high 
reputation at Bagdat, both as a teacher of the medical sciences xnd as a 
physician. His obBervations on the Muta are given in the twentieth chapter 
of the third book ofhis work, intituled Atmantor ; hoe tstt Ad Begem Corouoni 
JUamonm IMri dtemi ,- filio, FeneSii, ISIO. He vi^ted many foreign coun- 
tries, and died in the eightieth jear of his age, about the bef^nning of the 
tenth century. 

-|- John Serapioo «u an eniineut Arabian phygidan, who tiourished during 
the last half of the tenth century. Hetreatsof the medicinal properties of 
the Jlfuo, in the eighty-fourth chapter of bis collection, having the Utl^ 
Practica rive ftrsiiarfum ; /otto, VmtHit, 1479. This is a composition from 
the Greek and Arabian physicians, upon the natural history and virtues of 
medicines. 
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ing the dommion of a ipurious sanctity over the weakneBB of unen- 
lightened and tDperstitioua Teneration. When this tree, seemicg 
crery way " good for food, and pleasant to the eyes," and dispreading 
a delightsome shade for sagei desirous of appeanog wise — when this 
tree first presented itself to the obgerration of ancient naturalists, the 
pupils perhaps of Aristotle, they would readily designate it Ai>Jf<r ftfwt 
the wisemen's tree, a specific appellation now in Musa mpienttim 
hallowed into established usage by the sanctdon of the highest botani- 
cal authorities. By the priests who administered the primitdve Egyp- 
tian mythology, the banana-leaf had an exact signification in the sym- 
bolical rarcle of foliage which denoted the eternity of God, and was 
intended by its mystery to eleviate the minds of His worshippers to 
meditation on His divine attributes as the uncreated Creator and pror 
^dentia] Bnler of the nniverse. 



SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN ORNITHOLOGY. 

Godld's " BiiSB or Euaopz." 
Puts XIII. aim XIT. 

Pamt XIII. — On opening the present part of Mr. Gould's series, 
we are greeted by a pair of our old and familiar friends the Reed 
Buntings, Emberiza tcheeniculut, — Bruant de-roseau, Fr.— Zivolo 
di ptdule, //.— Rhorr Ammer, G., — though, in truth, we scarcely 
think justice has been done them in the figures, which give the 
idea of much too iHilky and heavy birds. The male is very fair, 
but at the same time his characters are so striUng that the merest 
daab would suffice to render him recognisable. The male of this 
^ecies, it is well known, only acquires his full heauty with the 
spring of the second year. The female and young, according to 
authors, are similar, but every practical omltht^gist well knows 
how to distinguish them. 

Barred Ulute, Ulula nebwloia, — Chouette nebuleuse, Fr. A 
spirited figure, 1^ Lear, representing: an adult male rather less than 
the natural SLse. It is not one of Lear's best. Rarely occurs fur* 
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ther south than Scandinaviu, where it is very scarce. Distrifauteil 
thiDUgliotit the U. S. where, says Audubon, hia cry may be heard 
in the evening, resounding from every part of the forest. •' Mr. 
Audubon further remarks, that its powers of vtdon during the day 
seem to be very equivocal, he having seen one alight on the back of 
a cow, which it iett so suddenly, on the animal moving, as to leave 
no doubt on his mind that the Owl had mistaken the object upon 
which it had perched for something else." Feeds on young Hares 
and Rabbits, Mice, sroall birds. Frogs, Lizards, &c.— Lays, in the 
boles of decayed trees, or the deserted nests of Crows and Hawks, 
from four to six pure white rounded eggs. The male is somewhat 
smaller than the female, and the intensity of the tints varies consi- 
derably. 

Hazel Oelinotte, Bonasla Europma, — Tetras gelinotte, Fr. — 
Francolino di monte, /(, — Schwartzkehlige Waldhubn, G. Lovely 
figures of a male and female, natural size. " The half-plumed tarsi, 
the created head, and the tuft of feathers on each side of the neck, 
are features peculiar to the genus Bonasui ; in the present species, 
this latter character is but slightly indicated, but is exhibited to a 
greater extent in a species from America, li. Ettrt^xa is the only 
species yet discovered in the old world, but it has its representative 
in the new, in the well-known B. umhellui, &c. Although the Ha. 
zel Gelinotte does not equal the Ptarmigan in flight, its powers in 
this respect ere far from being inconsiderable. They frequently 
perch on trees, and love to dwell in wooded plains skirting hilly 
and mountainous districts ; they feed on alpine fruits and berries, to 
which are added the tups of Heath, Fir, Juniper, and other tender 
shoots. They fly off in packs or companies, and are not so shy or 
distrustful as most other members of this family; when disturbed 
they perch on trees, end are then easily approached and shot. — The 
Hazel Gelinotte is dispersed over the continent of Europe from 
north to south, inhabiting nearly all the elevated ndges and natural 
boundaries of the different countries. Dr. Latham states that they 
are so abundaut on a small Island in the Oulf of Genoa, that the 
name of Gelinotte Island has been given to it. It also inhabits 
France, Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Russia, thus extending 
from the sultry regions of Italy to the limits of the arctic circle." 
Is never met with in Britain, and ap))earg to be exclusively confined 
to the European continent. The eggs ate from ten to twelve, rusty 
red, spotted with a darker colour, and are laid on the ground, at the 
foot of a Fern or Hazel-stem. The female, besides being less bril- 
liant in tints than the other sex, wants the red naked skin behind 
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the eje. — This lord " is held in high esteem for the table, for which 
purpose thouuinds are yearlf captured." 

Sedge Beedling, Salicaria phragmitu, — Becfin phragmite, Fr. — 
SchiUsanger, G. Altbongh eveij one Icnowi that there is no dif- 
fereoce of plumage in the sexes of these birds, we think our author 
would have displayed better taste had he given a companion to the 
solitary and cheerless individual at present figuring on a plate two 
feet in length ; nor can we much admire the figure, although bis 
drooping appearance on the present occasion is doubtless owing to 
bis separation from his mate ! The Sedge Beedling is common in 
all the moist parts of Britain, and its nocturnal song is almost as 
pleasing to the true ornithologist as the more luscious struns of 
Philomel ; and, were they poured forth more sparingly, might come 
in for a share of that applause so univertally conceded to the latter, 
whose praises have been a theme of inexhaustible admiration 
with the poets, time immemorial. 

The next plate represents a pair of Common Quails, Coturnvc 
daetyUtomnt, Meyer,— Caille, fr.— Cotumice, /(.— Wahtel Feld- 
huhn, G. Any one unacquainted with these pretty little creatures 
in their natural state, would entertain an idea that the birds were 
larger than they actually are from an inspection of these figures. 
Few faults are commoner than this in drawings ot animals of all 
classes, and it is a pity that artists do not guard against it more 
carefully. The quail is very widely dispersed in the old world. 
" So vast and countless are the flocks which often pass over to the 
islands and European shores of the Mediterranean, that a mode of 
wholesale slaughter is usually put in practice against them, which 
no doubt tends to limit their inordinate increase. They are polyga- 
mous in their habits ; and in the migrations the males always i)re- 
cede the females, and are easily decoyed into nets by an artificial 
imitation of the voice of the latter." — In Britain, the Quail is f^a- 
ringly hut equally distributed, arriving in spring, and departing, 
with the fall of the year, for the south. Lays ei^t to twelve eggs, 
" pale yellow brown, blotched and dotted with darker brown and 
black," and deposits them on the bare ground. The throat, black 
in the male, is white in the female and young. 

Rnppell's Fauvet, Fkedula RUpeUii, — Becfin de Riipell, Fr. — 
The female in the plate is well deserving of commendation. Both 
the figures are drawn from specimens in the collection of Ur. Riip. 
pell, the eminent continental zoologist. Inhabits the north and east 
of Aiirica, passing occasionally into the adjacent confines of Europe, 
" M. Temminck infonns us that it gives preference to thickly 
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wooded districts ; and from the general form and contour of the 
body, and particularly its subdued and wber tone of colouring, we 
may reSBonably expect that its general economy is in unison with 
the birds of our own island belonging t« the same restricted genus." 
The white stripe under the eye, and the black on the throat, at 
once distinguish the male. Nothing is positively known of its bs- 
bits, &c. 

Great Bustard, Otit tarda, — Outarde barbue, Fr. — Stards com- 
mune, II. — Grosse Trappe, G. The male and female are repre- 
sented, rather less than half the siae of life. The former is finely 
executed, by Lear. The history of this splendid and now scarce 
bird in Britain, is familial to even the general reader, and need not, 
therefore, be repeated here. 

Spotted Cuckoo, Cucutut glaiidariut,—Co\icmi tachete, Fr. The 
figure, of an adult male, natural size, is good, but somewhat soft 
in expression. " Its true habitat," observes Mr. 6hmld, " is the 
wooded districts skirting the sultry plains of North Africa; but the 
few that pass the Mediterranean find a congenial climate in Spain 
and Italy, further north than which they are rarely seen." It is 
not known whether the habits of this bird, as regards prt^gation, 
agree with those of our Common Cuckoo or not. The feathers of 
the head are darker in the middle age than in the adult, and the 
whole plumage is still deeper in young birds. Of the sexes we are 
told nothing. — Of course we fully agree with our author that this 
species has no claim to rank either in Curubu or Coccj/zut, but it 
must remtun in tlie former genus for the present. 

Northern Direr, CotiftiAut glacialit, — Plongeon imbtim, Fr,— 
Mcrgo maggiore. It. — Schwarzbalsiger Seetaucher, G. The figures, 
representing an adult male and a young bird of the year, two-thirds 
of the natural size, are highly characteristic. Equally distributed 
throughout the northern hemisphere, " giving preference to the 
regions within the arctic circle during summer, and progressing 
southward as far as laL 36° on the apprrach of autumn and winter, 
at which seasons they are by no means rare in oui islands, although, 
in accordance with that general law of Nature which causes the 
young to wander further from their native habitat, we find a much 
greater proportion of immature birds than of those which bear the 
beautifully contrasted livery of the adult." Subsists on fish, aquatic 
insects, &c., which it obtains by diving. Builds on the borders and 
islands of inland seas, lakes uid rivers, the nest being placed quite 
close to the water. This Wrd lives almost entirely on the water, 
" though it contrives to propel itself forward (on land) by means of 
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testing its brenst upoa the ground and striking backward with its 
feet somewhat like the action of swimming." The sexes do not 
differ, but the young birds want the glossy green black on the head 
and neck of the adults. 

Doubtful Sparrow, Patter petronitu,—^T06\)ec soulcie, Fr. — 
Grau Fink, G, We do not Temember to have seeo a specimen of 
the Doubtful Sparrow (the Foolish Sparrow of Latham and others), 
and cannot, therefore, say whetlier the figure, of a male, natural 
site, is characteristic. According to Dr. Shaw, " this species is 
found over the greatest port of Europe, in the southern portions of 
which it is migratory, but is nowhere so common as in Germany. 
It is not found in this country .* it affects woods, and builds in the 
holes of trees, laying four or five ^gs, and feeds on seeds and insects. 
These bicds are very delicate, as numbers are often found dead in 
trees in winter, during which time they assemble in flocks." The 
sexes of this species are similar ; and this and other characters point 
out the propriety of removing it irom the genus Pana; 

Rook Crow, Corrut nudirottrit. Palmer, — Corbeau freux, f r.— 
Saat Rabe, G. An excellent figure of an adult, rather under the 
OK of life, is given. We conclude that our readers, one and all, are 
as well acquainted with the history of this venerable bird as we 
are, and we shall not affiont our BubBcrit>ers or the Rook by giving 
a detailed description of its mode of life. 

Common Sandpiper, Totanvt hypdeucot, dievalier guignette, f r. 
— Piorauello, /(.— Trillender Strandlaiifer, G. The figures, repre- 
senting, of tlie natural size, an adult and a young bird in autumn, 
are both pretty and characteristic, though not altogether devoid of 
sdShess as regards altitude. Occurs in India, Africa, and Europe, 
including Britain, where it arrives at the end of April, and departs 
in September. Food, insects. Snails, Worms, Crustacea, &c., " in 
capturing which its motions are not less elegant than graceful, run- 
ning with agility over the oot^ mud and sand-banks, often exhibit- 
ing a peculiar and singular jerking of the tail, and a nodding of the 
head not unlike that of the Common Oallinule and some of the ter- 
restrial Pigeons of the West Indies." In Britain " the task of in- 
cubation is commenced soon after its arrival, the female depositing 
her four delicate e^s, of a pale reddish white ground spotted with 
darker red, on the bank near the water's edge, a mere hollow in the 
soil or depression in the shingle serving instead of a nesL" The male 
and female are similar, and the young birds only dilfer from adults 
in having the edges of the feathers fringed with a mai^n of gr^rish 
white. 
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Ivory Qull, Larus ebwmeut, — Mouette blanche. Ft. The platej 
representing an adult male, rather more than three-foartlts of 
the natural siee, is to our liking. Inhabits the arctic circle, very 
rarel]^ visits the temperate portions of Europe, and has only been 
taken two OT three timeg in this country. Its first capture in this 
wuntry was announced in the MamArs of the Wernerian Society, ■ 
by L Edmonston, Esq. Said to breed in rocks overhanging the sea. 
EggB unknown. In the solitary wilds which it inhabits " it is con- 
stantly accompanied by the Fulmar Petrel; and, like the generality 
of its tribe, which are constantly observed in the neighbourhood of 
shipping, it is always to be seen following the whalers and feeding 
upon the refuse thrown overboard, which, with blubber, small fish, 
and Crustacea, forms the principal portion of its diet. Both seses 
are distinguished for the snowy whiteness of tbeir plumage, but the 
young are of a uniform dark grey the first autumn, " which gradu- 
ally gives place to a mottled livery of black and white, the ends of 
the primaries and tail retaining the dark marking the longest, and 
until the end of the second year. It is also said that the immacu- 
late white plumage is th'at of summer, and that the head and neck 
are streaked with grey in winter." 

Cretzchmar's Bunting, Emberisa cceria, — Bniant cendrillard, f r. 
A pair are figured, and the female is particularly well executed. 
This beautiful and rare Bunting was added to the European fauna 
by Dr. Gretzscbmar, of Frankfort, as a straggler in the southern 
and eastern portions of that continent. Inhabits Syria and Egypt. 
As Temminck suggests that it miiy have been mistaken for a vari- 
ety of the well-known E. da or E. horlulana, it may possibly be of 
more frequent occurrence in Europe than is at present supposed. 
The plumage of the female is less bright than that of the male. 
Of the habits, &c., little is ascertained. 

Great Auk, Alca tmpennit, — Pingouin brachipt^, Fr. An 
adult in summer dress, and two-thirds of the natural uze, is re- 
markably happily figured, in the act of devouring a fish. " The 
seas of the polar regions, agitated by storms and covered with im- 
mense ice-bergs, form the congenial habitat of the Great Auk : here 
it may be said to pass the whole of its existence, braving the se- 
verest winters with the utmost impunity, so that it is only occa- 
sionally seen, and that at distant intervals, even so far south as the 
seas adjacent to the northernmost parts of the British Islands." 
Extends throughout the arctic circle, is unable to fly, and progresses 
on land with difficulty, but, as might be anticipated, is extremely 
expert in the water. " Here it is truly at ease, following its prey, 
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wbich consists eicludTely of fish of v&rious species, nith the utmost 
facility." Lays one egg on the bore rock, just above the reach of 
tlie highest tides. " Its colour is tinged with buff, marked with 
spots and crooled lines of brownish black. The young take to the 
water immediately after exclusion from the egg, and follow the 
adults with fearless coOfidence." In winter, the jet black on the 
throat and neck give way to white. 

Chaff Finch, Fringilla txdebi, — Qrosbec pinson, Fr. — Fringillo 
oomune, It, — Gemeine Pink, G. We really thint Mr. Gould 
might have given figures more worthy of his distinguished fame as 
an ornithological painter, though, unquestionably, they might have 
been much worse. Every field omithiilt^st of any experience well 
knows that the sexes of this Urd separate at s certain season. 
None of our snialler native birds are more universally or plentifully 
distributed in Britain than the Cliaff Finch. The tints of the male 
are far brighter in spring than in winter. 

Oargany Tea), Querquedula circia, — Sarcelle d'4tc, Fr. — Anatra 
cercedula. It. — Knak £nte, G. Our author has succeeded as well 
with this species as with most of hb other Anatida, figuring an 
adult male and female of the natural size. Dispersed throughout 
North Africa, Asia, and Europe, passing into the British Islands in 
April and May, frequenting lakes and meres. It proceeds to more 
northern countries to breed, placing its nest amongst herbage near 
the water ; lays eight or ten white eggs. Feeds, like the other 
Ducks which are incapable of diving, on the t(^ of aquatic plants 
insects, shelled Snails, and their larvs. The beautiful tints of the 
adnlt male in summer at once distingnish the nuptial attire. The 
young males, and adult males in winter, closely resemble the fe- 

Black-backed Gull, Larui marinusy—GoelMai a-manteau-noii, 
Fr. — Mantel Meve, G. A beauti&l figure of an individual two- 
thirds of the natural siae, and represented swimming. Inhabits 
Europe and America, and is common in Britain. It is three yean 
coming to maturity, and this circumstance has, of course, caused 
much confusionj by multiplying synonyms. " The British Islands 
afibrd several localities which are resorted to by this Gull for the 
purpose of breeding, among which, according to Selby, may be enu- 
merated the steep holmes and sandy islands in the British Channel, 
Souliskerry in the Orkneys, the Bass Island in the Firth of Forth, 
and one or two stations on the Scottish coast." The nest, placed on 
the ground, conuets of Reeds, Ruslies, and Flag leaves. " The eggs 
are three in number, like those of the Herring Oull in shape, but 
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larger ; the ground colour of various shades of brown, always 
blotched and spotted with darker brown." Feeds on half-decom- 
posed animal matters, refuse from ships, marine Crustacea, &c The 
female is somewhat smaller than the male. The white on the head 
and neck of adults becomes grey in winter. The young aie mottled 
grey and white. 

Sand Swallow, HiruitA) riparia, — Hirondelle de-rirage, Fr. — 
Rondine riparia. It. — IJlfer Schwalbe, G. The birda are well fi- 
gured, and the species is common and well-known. We have seen 
a light-coloured variety. 

Com Bunting, Emberita tni/torta,— 'Bruant prpyer, Fr.— Grau 
Ammer, G. The plate represents, of the " bigness of life," as ho- 
nest George Edwards would say, an adult male. It is too large and 
thick, but otherwise good. Some communications relative to the 
distribution of the Com Bunting in England, published in The Na- 
turalist, No. XII., for Sept. 1837, prove that it is neither so gener- 
ally nor BO abundantly distributed with us as commonly imagined. 

Past XIV. — Peregrine Falcon, Falca peregrimu, — Faucon pe- 
lerin, Fr. — Sparviere pellegrino. It. — Wander Falke, G. Although 
we certainly can have little to find fault with in the figures, repre- 
senting an adult and a young bird of the natural size, we should not 
have guessed they were from the pencil of Mr. Lear, but for his 
same appearing on the plate. They are not hit off with his usual 
boldness, and the birds look too much like the dull inhabitantc of a 
prison. Otherwise their form and colour aie unexceptionable. Mr. 
Gould is inclined to consider the Peregrine Falcon of Europe and 
America distinct species, though the point is by no means settled. 
" In England this beautiful Falcon remains the whole year : it ap- 
pears to give preference to the bold rocky clifis that border the sea, 
in the most inaccessible parts of which it builds its eyrie, generally- 
laying four eggs, of a uniform dark red colour." The young birds 
only acquire their adult plumage with the fourth or fifth year, and 
the remarkable changes they undergo have occasioned the ^nonyms 
attached to individuals in different stages. The elegance and rapi- 
dity of the Peregrine Falcon's flight is well known, and it feeds on 
various birds, giving the preference to Ducks, Teal, &c The mole 
is smaller than the female, and more blue on the upper ports. The 
young of the year hare the upper surface brown, each feather being 
tipped with a lighter hue. 

Common Goldwing, Carduelis elegant, — Groghec chardonneret, 
Fr. — ^Distel Zeisig, G. We are certain either that Kir. Gould 
thinks he has failed in his representtition»— the figures, of an adult 
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and ft ]'ouiig bird, being, in fact, viureprettHtatiaiu— or that be baa 
never studied this beautiful sptdea in iti native haunti. The Com- 
mon Goldwing (or " Gold Finch") is limited to Europe, preferring 
wild mountainous districts in winter. In England it is common 
about our orchards, gardens, fields, hedge-rows, &c., in spring and 
nunmer, but it is not of^en met with in these loctditiei during the 
inclement seasons. Its general history is familiar to every bird, 
foncier. 

Manls Shearwater, Puffimu Anglorum, Ray, — Petrel Manlu, f r. 
The adult male, sirc of life, is given, with good efiect. Selby be. 
lieves that the diminution in the number of this species wherever 
man takes up his abode, is to be Attributed to the greedy destruc 
ticm of the e^t and young, which are much sought after for the 
table. Our author believes that the species is still common on the 
coast of South Wales. The Manks Shearwater is a truly oceanic 
■pedes. It breeds in deserted Rabbit-burrows, crevices of rocks, &c., 
laying one white egg. Food, Crustacea, fiib, molluscs, &c. " Giv- 
ing a decided preference to the western coasts of our islands, they 
are tolerably abundant in Ireland and the Western and Orkn^ 
Islands. After the breeding season, they retire southwards, even 
beyond the Mediterranean, where, in consequence of the increased 
temperature, they find a greater supply of food thftn they could in 
more rigorous climates during the winter." The sexes and young 
are similar, or nearly so. 

Common Crallinule, Gallinula cUorofmt, Lath., — Gallinule ordi- 
naire, Fr. — GrunfuBsiges Rohrhuhn, G. This plate, representing 
as adult male and a young bird, in their natural haunts, could 
hardly be gurpSBBcd. Few species are more universally distributed, 
or more abundant everywhere, than the present It appears to oc- 
cur in every part of the globe. We may add to our author's de. 
•cription, that we have several times seen the nest six or seven feet 
&om the ground, in Portugal Laurels and other bushes near the 
water, or overhanging it. When the young are hatched in these 
instances, they are probably conveyed to the water in their parents' 
bills, a mode of conveyance which we have reason to believe is not 
uncommon with the species. When with a friend, we once started 
a^large Pike in a shallow ditch. The fish had prevtoualy remained 
quiet several minutes, but the moment it darted off, a Oallinule 
swam from the same spot. It was a young bird of the year, and 
was etnily caught Whether or not the Pike bad fixed his eyes on 
the Gallinule did not appear ; but probably neither the fish nor the 
bird were awaie of each other's presence. 
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Vellow-breasted Waibler, Syhia hippolait,—Bai&u tupoitrine- 
jaune, Fr.— Gd«baiicluger Sanger, 6. This ia not a British bird, 
although our commoa Darklegged Warbler fS. rvfaj has often er. 
roncously leceived the name hijtpolau. " Although we cannot with 
pro))riety eepurate the present bird from the true Willow-wrens, 
(^Warblers, Sylvia. — Ed. Analgtl"^, still we cannot but be struck with 
the shorter and stouter contour of its body, and its more robust bill ; 
it also differs considerably in its habits and mode of nidificatioa ; 
bU those specdes that inhabit England constructing a singular domed 
nest, which is always placed cm the ground, while the species here 
illustrated invaiiaUy builds on trees, sometimes in the shrubs of the 
garden, at others in the trees of the forext ; laying five e^s, of a 
reddish white blotted with spots of a darker red. Those who have 
not hod an opportuoily of listening to the song of this little tenant 
of the grove can scarcely form an idea of its power and melody, in 
which respects it is only equalled by those of the Blackcap and 
Nightingale." Dispersed throughout the European continent. The 
sexes do not differ. Feeds on small insects, caterpillars, &c The 
figure, of an adult male, is very good. 

Andalusian Tumiz, Hemipodiur taehydromut, — Tumix tachy- 
drome, Fr. A male and female of this somewhat siagular-looking 
creature are given, of the size of life. " Tolerably abundant at 
Gibraltar and that part of Spain which borders the Mediterranean; 
being more scarce in the central portions, and in the northern and 
all similar latitudes altogether absent." Feeds on insects, seeds, 
&c " Temminck states that they are polygamous, and that they 
give a preference to sterile lands, sandy plains, and the confines of 
deserts, over which they run with surprising quickness ; also that 
the young and old do not associate in bevies like the Quail." The 
sexes are similar. The members of the genus Hemipodiut differ 
from the Quails in wanting the hind toe, in their much smaller size, 
and in their long slender bills. We have little practical knowledge 
of the present species, and will therefore suppose our author's figures 
to be characteristic until we are certain of the contrary, as reliance 
may almost invariably be placed both in the plates and letterpress of 
the Birds of Europe. 

Bobin Redbreast, Rubecula/amiliaris, — Becfin rouge-goi^, Fr. 
— Rothbrusliger Sanger, G. We are almost ashamed of saying any- 
thing respecting either the plumage or habits of Robin in a quar- 
terly journal of science, and shall therefore merely observe that the 
three figures — of an adult male and female, and a fully-fiedged 
young bird — are the best we have seen of the species. 
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Cinereous Sura, Snmia cimerea,-~Chauette Jjapone, Fr. We 
do not, on tlie whole, particularly admire the plate, which repie- 
«ents an adult male, three-fourths of the sixe of life. Occurs occa. 
sionally in Scandinavia, Lapland, and Russia, but is only common 
and indigenous in some parts of North America. According 
to Dt. Richardson, " it keeps within the woods, and does not 
frequent barren grounds, like the Snowj Owl, nor is it so often 
met with in broad dar-light as the Hawk Owl, but bunts principal- 
ly when the sun is low ; indeed it is only at such times, when the 
recesses of the woods are deeply shadowed, that the American Hare 
and the maripe animaUi, on which the present species chiefly preys, 
come forth to feed." M. Paiku), a Swede, states that a specimen 
in his collection measures two feet eight inches, being larger than 
the female of Aufio maximut. Dr. Richardson discovered a nest 
" on the top of a lofty Balsam Poplar, built of sticks and lined with 
feathers. It contained three young, which were covered with a 
whitish down.'' The sexes differ considerably in size — the iemale, 
of course, being much larger than the male— but they are similar 
in plumage. 

Black-tsuled Godwlt, Limoaa melanura, — Barge a-queue-noire, 
Fr.— Pantana pittima, /<.— ^cbwarsschwanzige Sumpflaufer, G. 
The plate represents adults in summer and winter plumage, living 
size. Distributed throughout Europe, and occurring also in India 
and Alrica. " In its manners it is elegant and graceful. The flesh 
of the adult is rather coarse and rancid, but the young of the year 
are more delicate, and are therefore more in request for the table. 
A few purs annually resort to the marshes in the neighbourhood of 
Yarmouth, and to the fens of lincolnshire ; hut they, are rarely 
permitted to breed unmolested, their lai^ size and peculiar actions 
being sure to attract the notice of the sportsman or the egg-gather- 
er. The eggs are four in number, of an olive green faintly blotched 
with black, and are deposited on the bare ground, among the herb, 
age, with little or no nest." Feeds on Worms, insects, larvv, &c 
It rnng and flies with ease and rapidity. " The female surpasses the 
male in aiae, and frequently in the brilliant colouring of the sum- 
mer plumage." The rufous tints of summer wholly disappear in 
winter, and the young of the year may be known, amongst other 
distinctions, by the white streak between the bill and the eye. 

Blue Tit, Purut cteruktu, — M^sange bleue, Fr. — Cinciallegra 
picola, /^— Blau Meise, G. The plate is good, though perhaps 
the figure of the male is scarcely so excellent as that of Lewin. 
Mode of life well known. 
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Kitdwake Gull, Lanu ru*a,- — Uouette tridactjrlcj JV.— Gsbbi- 
■nco temgnala. It. An adult and a young biid of the year an 
rcpreaented, natural aise. The latter i* a fine figure. Occurs on 
the continent and in Britain, in the Utter m a ramnier bird of pas. 
sage. The short hind toe, characteristic of this species, has induced 
Stephens to institute a new genus, under the title of Rissa, xa 
which Mr. Gould is not inclined to follow him. The young birds 
bsTe been described as L. tridaclyhu, a qiecific nune which niusi 
now fall to the ground. Young birds hava the bill black ; in adults 
it is of a dark oliTe-colour. The mature dress is acquired at the ge- 
coud antumn. Breeds on the ledges of bold precipitous rocks over-, 
hanging the lea, forming the oest of dried groas and Sea-weed; its 
two e^s are olive-white, blotched with dark brown and purplish 
grey. " The naine Kittiwake is given to this bird from the pe- 
culiar call during the season of incubationj which the male reite- 
rates as he wheds round Me mate upon the nest, or pursues his 
way on buoyant wing over the sur&ce of the waves." 

Red-breasted Flycatcher, JtfwMtca^Mponra,— Gobemouche rouge. 
&tre, Fr. — Kleiner Fliegenfanger, G. The young Inrd of tlie year, 
in its second plumage, in the plate is remarkably pretty, but we are 
not acquainted with this rare bird. The adult male bears no small 
resemblance to our Robin Redbreast, and Mr. Oould observes that 
" the first plumage of the young birds is spotted as in that spedes." 
Its manner and action are strikingly peculiar, and appear to partake 
of those appertaining to the species of more than one genua ; it re. 
sembles the Robin not only in the colour of its plumage but in several 
of its actions*, being sprightly and animated, constantly jerking its 
tail and depressing its head in tbe manner our Redbreast is otnerred 
to do ; it also imitates the Whin Chat in the depressed oscillating 
movement of the tail : thus it appears to form en intermediate link 
between the Mutcicapida on the one hand, and the Saxicoliaie on 
the other. In the comparative length and robust form of its legs, 
this intermediate station is also further evinced ; for though the 
tard have not the strength which we . see in the true Saxicolinm, 
still they are more developed than in the genuine Flycatchers. It 
is a bird of migratory habits, and in Europe its habitat appears to 
be limited almost exclusively to the eastern portions of the conti- 
nent. It is tolerably abundant in the neighbourhood of Vienna, 



* We made the compaiison betveen M. parva and the Bobin Redbreast — 
at the beginning of the slKive description — previous to perudng Mr. Gould's 
account.— Ed. An. 
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and is known to breed annnallj in the woo^ c^ that district. From 
tlie cizcamstaoce of our having seen it in collections ttam the East 
Indies, particuloTly from that portion adjacent to Peraia, it is doabt- 
less widelj diffused over the neighbouring regions." The nest is 
placed among the interworen leaves of trees, or the forks of branches. 
EggjS unknown. Feeds on soft-winged insects, which it takes on the 
wing, and also, oui author opines, on berries. The breast, red in 
adults, is light jellow in young birds. 

Spotted Eagle, Aquila iitfviut, — Aigle cxiaid, Fr .—Schrey Ad. 
ler, G. A very creditaUe figure, by Lear, of a bird in the plumage 
of the second year, three.fourths of the natural size. " It is spar- 
ingly dispersed through Germany, the Pyrenees, and Russia; and, 
from the circumstance of individuals having been received from In- 
dia, we may conclude that those found in Europe are only a scat- 
tered few, dwelling in the extreme limits of their true haUtaL 
According to Teraminck it is common in Africa, and especially in 
Egypt ; hence we may infer that its range is throughout the south- 
eastern portions of the Old World." Builds in bi^ trees, and lays 
two light-coloured eggs, thinly blotched with reddish-brown. 
Feeds on small quadrupeds, and, which is remarkable for an Eagle, 
on various large insects. In many of its habits it is said closely to 
memble the Golden Eagle, but it is much smaller than that bird. 
The female, as in the other Falctmida, is considerBbly larger than 
the male, but the sexes are similar in colouring. This species is 
four or five years acquiring the mature plumage. Young birds are 
much spotted, but the spots gradually decrease in number and dis. 
tinctnewi and become nearly efiaced in adults, whose whole plumage 
is of a rich glossy brown, the primaries being black. 

Siberian Corythus, Corythwi longicauda, — Bouvreuil 4-longue- 
queue, Fr. The plate contains figures of the male and female, size 
of life, both escellent, but the former truly admirable. Inhabits 
the high northern reg^ns of the old continent, especially Iberia, 
where it is abundant. Migrates in winter to the more aouthem 
portions of Russia and Hungary. " In its general economy it 
resembles the Pine Grosbeak [^or Thickbill]], and its food is said to 
consist of wild berries, the buds of trees, &c." Nidification unascer- 
tuned. The lovely rosy tints of the male are clear olive-colour in 
the female. It seems probable that a partial change of hue takes 
place at the autumnal moult, the plumage becoming lighter, and 
the feathers being bordered with whitish. 

Daw Crow, Corvut moneiu/a,— Corbeau choucas, Fr..— Comae- 
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cbia. It/— Tuna Rabe, G. An adult male and female are figured, 
natural sue, and very beautifuL The female is peerii^ out of the 
hole of a tree. This bird ia distrihuted throughout Europe, and 
also in the contiguous portions of Asia and Africa. That the Daw 
Crow is omniTorouB, that it breeds in hollow trees or rocks, and 
that the sexes are alike in plumage, it is almost unnecessary here to 

Pine Bunting, Emierixa jntkyomut, — Bruant k-couronne-lact^e, 
Fr. A pair of these birds are spiritedly executed. Inhabits the 
north of Russia and Siberia, but also occurs as far south as the 
centre of Turkey, &c. This bird, like most of the Buntings, pos- 
sesses a handsome shape and plumage. The colours of the female 
are more dusky than those of the other sex, and she wants the 
" comronne lacU^' of the male. " In size, this rare Bunting rather 
exceeds E. cilriaella,'' our common Yellow Bunting. 

Common Curlew, Numeniui arguata, — Courlis cendr^, Fr, — 
Cbiurlo maggiore, //. — Grosse Brachvogel, G, — Graawe Wulp, Ne- 
derU The plate represents, in a rery superior manner, an adult 
male, of the natural size. This large but shy species is dispersed 
throughout the old world, appearing equally at home in all climates. 
" In the temperate portiona of Europe they pass the winter on the 
sea-coast, and retire to the highlands of Norway during the sum. 
mer." In England a few remain to breed. Feeds on marine 
Worms, Crustacea, &c. " The Common Curlew possesses extraor- 
dinary powers of fiight, and is consequently enabled easily to pass 
from the shores of the sea, at every riajng tide, to inland wilds, 
fields, morasses, &c, and by some peculiar instinct to return to the 
coast almost at the moment of the commencement of the ebb." 
They lay on the ground, making scarcely any nest, and employing 
the same manoeuvres as the Peewit to draw enemies from the spot. 
The sexes do not differ. 

Fuscous Q\iQ.,^Lanu Jittcut, — Goeland d-pieds jaunes, Fr. — Qa- 
biano zafTerano, /f.— Herrings Meve, G. An adult and a young 
I»rd of the year are well represented, rather more than two-thirds 
of the natural size, but the situation of the youngling behind the 
other is not judicious — aot, we may add, courteous I "On the 
shores of the continent of Europe its habitat is spread from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean." Feeds on moUusca, fish, &c, which 
it procures in the sea, or in lakes and rivers. Builds in marshes, 
and on rocks near the sea-shore, a nest of dried grasses, and lays 
three or four deep olive brown eggs, blotched with brown. The 
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general habits and faaants resemble those of L, marinut. The young 
birds are dark brown ; the sexes are similar, but the head and nedc 
of adults are dashed with brown in the winter. 

This part closes with a splendid figure of an adult male, one third 
less than the natural size, of the Bean Goose, Anter tegetum, — Oie 
Tulgaire, JV. — Oca salvatica. It — Saat Gans, G, " In the tempe- 
rate portions of Europe, and especially in the British fslands, the 
Bean Goose is rather a winter visitor than a permanent reBident." 
Extensive marshes and lakes are its favorite rcHorts, hut it will fre- 
quently approach the low grounds, feeding on Peas, Beans, and 
Wheat. In spring they migrate northward to breed. Breeds in 
marshy spots, laying from eight to twelve white e^s. There is no 
sexual or seasonal change of plumage worth noting. The Bean 
Goose is distinguished from tbe Greylag Goose by the bill of the 
former being much smaller, and black. The figure in the plate is ' 
represented swimming, and is altogether worthy of study. 



OBSERVATIONS ON INSANITY AND LUNATIC 

ASYLUMS.* 

Mb. Bhowne professes a most laudable object in publishing these 
lectures. His desire is — to draw the attention of the public, and 
especially of those who, by profession or philanthropy, are engaged 
in performing works of roercy, to the consideration of what has 
been done, and of what remains to be done, for tbe relief of the 
most unfortunate of our fellow-men — of those who may be almost 
literally s^d to " sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, being 
fast bound in misery and iron," His object then is a noble one ; 
and his pleadings in behalf of the " most unfortunate" abound 
with a pure pathetic eloquence ; and, we would hope, it will be the 
prayer of every truly benevolent mind, that they may prove exten- 
sively influential and permanently su(»:e5sluL 

* Being the AnalytlB of What Atghivu Wen, Are, and Oasht la Bit 
ferming the substance of Five Lectures delivered before the Managers of 
the Montrose Rojal Lunatic Asylum, hy W. A. F. Browne, surgeon and 
medical iuperinteudent of that institution ; 8vo. Black, Edinburgh ; and 
Longman, LiKidan, 1837; pp> xii 240. 

YOL. VIII., NO. XZIII. 
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For iu title, Mr. Browne's firBt Lecture has the inquiry—" What 
it Inianky 9" Tliis question embraces relations which are as com- 
prehensive as they are extraordinary, and Mr. B. opens its resolu- 
tion in these remarkable terms : — 

" The question may be put and answered in two senses— either 
philosophically or practically ; either as directed, to ascertain the 
actual condition of the mind which constitutes disease, or to deter- 
mine that amount of disee&ed action which compromises the safety 
.of the Buflferet and justifies l^al interference. Our chief concern 
is with the aspect which the disease presents; after the Law has in. 
terfered. In order to arrive at just conclusiouB on such a subject, 
it is incumbent on us to understand something of the nature and 
powers of the mind while in possession of health and vigour. 
This is generally overlooked in the investigation, and the verdict of 
the public and of a jury is as recklessly and ignorantly pronounced 
respecting mental strength, as if the points at issue were the disco- 
very of the perpetual motion or the utility of a comet. It is not to 
be expected that either of these tribunals should be composed of 
metaphysicians ; but it is highly desirable that every man, qualified 
by his station in society to judge or legislate in such matters, should 
be competent by education to found and form his judgments on a 
knowledge of what consciousness and observation shew to be the 
laws of our spiritual nature. So vague are the ideas generally en- 
tertained, or rather so destitute is the great Tnajority of even edu- 
cated men of any ideas or definite opinions as to mental philosophy, 
that very recently the capability of repeating the MuUiplicatioa 
Table was gravely propounded in an English court of law as a test 
of sanity. This looks like satire on the reputed money-making pro- 
pensities of this nation, but the proposal had no such origin. And 
to prove how momentous the interests are which hinge upon a clear 
comprehension of what insanity is, it may be mentioned that in the 
very case where this arithmetical crux was suggested, immense prou 
perty and the reputation and affections of many individuals were at 
stake." 

Philosophy and Revelation harmoniously associate in representing 
the Mind and the Body as two distinct things, having their natural 
elements and constitutions essentially different ; although, while 
confined to this world's sphere, these two things do most intimately 
co-exist and co-operate under mutually determinate laws— -the for- 
mer, by some high mysterious power, using an organic system of 
the latter as the vital instrument through whose functions all the 
menial slates and actions are manifested. Deriving instruction 
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from both these aoatxes, most reflecdng Physiolc^u regard the 
doctrine as being (lemonstrated — that the Brain is the organic sys. 
tern which the Mind thus usei as the instrument of ils aperations, 
under all the forms of its being, feeling and acting ; and that, as 
the Mind is a collective sy&tem of faculties, so the Brain is a collec- 
tive system of organs whereof every one performs exclusively the 
qipropriate office of subserving one individual &culty solely as its 
own peculiar instrumental agent. This is a fundamental distinc- 
tion ; and, although it ought always to be carefully, constantly and 
prominently maintained in every discussion on the mental science, 
yet there are writers who expose themselves to be charged with a 
defect of precision, by their indiscriminate employment of the words 
organ and JacuUi/, as if they were convertible terms, and thereby 
expose themselves to be cba^^ still farther with the offence of 
encouraging fictions, which tend to displace the immortal mind of 
man from the high station which the Deity assigned to it in the 
intelligent creation. 

Throughout his volume, Mr. Browne exerts unusual care to 
preserve both precision and perspicuity in inculcating the important 
doctrine — that every appearance of unsoundness in the mental fa- 
culties, is a manifest symptom of disease in the brain ; and, as such, 
il ought ever to be considered as a principal object of treatment, in 
cases of Insanity. He distinguishes the mental powers or innate 
faculties of the Mind into four classes, — the mere animal impulses 
or propensities ; the moral sentiments ; the perceptive powers ;* and 
the reflective or rational powers. Now, to every faithful observer 
of the human character, the fact must be apparent — that the mani- 
festations of all these faculties are gradually developed and gradu- 
ally decline; that they are weak in infancy, strong in maturity, and 
again weak in old age ; and that their evolution and decay corres- 
pond with successive changes in the structure of the brain. Far- 
ther, as Mr. B. justly observes, it has been ascertained — that the 
condition or intensity of these manifestations is influenced by the 
state of the body &om external or internal stimulation ; that in cer- 
tain affections of the nervous system, their activity is impaired ; and 
that, in certain cerebral diseases, they are altogether extinguished. 
Lastly, it has been proved — that the integrity and vigour of these 
manifestations depend upon the integrity and vigour of the brain; 
that, if this organ be prevented from attaining a certain size, the 

" When the term Power is employed with reference to the Mind, it may 
be considered as synonymous with Faeulis- 
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lowest only of the mental manifeUations, and these but feebly, can 
be exhibited ; and that, if the brain should be injured by accident or 
disease, these manifestations oie diminished in number, impaired in 
strength or annihilated. 

Mr. Browne abstains from inquiring— in what manner the con- 
nexion between Mind and Matter, is effected ; and he thinka it pro. 
bable, that the link will ever escape human research. This state- 
ment of his, and his distinction, constitute an essential principle of 
the Truth which is universal and eternal : they shew, that Mind is 
one thing, and that Matter is another different thing ; and they 
shew, that these two distinct things ar^ connected by a third thing 
or link which, in Mr. fi.'s mind, is all but inscrutable. He might, 
however, have advanced one step farther, and recognized the propo- 
sition'— that the third distinct thing, the connecting link, is Life 
which unites Matter and Mind in one form of co-existence, and 
thng makes every animated being a threefold individual, endowed 
with three distinct, though correlative, kinds of energy and power. 
He goes on to say, with a praise^worthy earnestness :-^ 

" Enough has been disclosed to teach us the importance of recog- 
nising the connexion between Mind and Matter, and of making it 
the tbundation of all inquiries into the nature of mental alienation, 
and of all attempts to improve the condition of the insane. From 
the admission of this principle, derangement is no longer considered 
a disease of the understanding, but of the brain, the centre of the 
nervous system, upon the unimpaired constitution of which the ex- 
ercise of the understanding depends. The brain is at fault, and not 
the mind. The brain is oppressed with blood; it is irritated ; it is 
softened ; and the ideas are confused, the feelings exalted, because 
those parts of the system with which their healthy manifeMtatims 
have been associated in this world have undergone an alteration; 
But let this oppresdon be relieved, this irritation he removed, and 
the Mind rises in its native strength, clean and calm, uninjured, 
immutable, immortal." 

Seeing the absolute truth of this doetrioe, and the positive cer- 
tainty of the facts which establish it, that the Mind's native strength 
can be neither injured nor changed, what again is Insanity ? Mr. 
B. replies, it is inordinate, irregular or impaired action of the Mind, 
depending upon and produced by an organic change in the brain 
which is the Mind's instrument ; and the extent of the disease cor- 
responds to the extent of the injury or destruction of the cerebral 
structure. Precisely as a perfect hand cannot make good writing 
with a bad pen, so the uninjured and immutable mind can never 
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display sound feeling, perceiving or reflecting by means of an un- 
sound or defective . brain. Insanity being strictly a bodily disease, 
its nature, intensity and aggravations must be regulated in a great 
degree Mr. B. judiciously observes, by tlie relations of the brain to 
the other organs of the body, and the relations of both these to ex- 
ternal agents i and farther, if such a dependence does exist, aa 
equally intimate connexion must obtain between the state of these 
organs and external agents, and the remedies exhibited for curing 
the disease. 

Dr. Haslam, whose head was the receptacle of some practical 
knowledge concerning Insanity, is said to have repeated these miser- 
able conceits in a court of justice, — that he " never tan a»y human 
being mho teat of tound viimd" and that he " preiumed the Deity it 
oftound mind." Hr. Browne discerns the just value of this va- 
pouring nonsense, and proceeds to remark : — 

" This is next to asserting that no palpable distinction exists, no 
line of demarcation can be traced, between the sane and the insane. 
The line is dther ideal or purely geometrical. If the two most 
widely separated conditions of mind — ^its greatest strength and sere- 
nity and its abject imbecility — be contrasted, the distance appears 
enormous and impassable ; but, if we gradually recede from these 
extreme points towards the median, it will be found, so impercep- 
tibly do the distinctive marks disappear, and so insensibly do eccen- 
tricity on the one hand and enthusiaBm on the other, blend together, 
that the task of declaring this to be reason and that to be iniianity, 
is exceedingly embarrassing, and to a great degree arbitrary. Peo- 
ple have puazled themselves lo discover this line, a terra incognila 
which does not exist ; the mind being susceptible of as many shades 
of difieience in the strength and relations of its powers as is tbe 
body. Another enigma has been propounded — to establish a defini- 
tion of insanity ; that is, to discover one form of words expressive of 
the nature of a hundred difierent things." 

In being a state having degrees illimitably various, the lowest of 
these can be detected only by the most experieaced and vigilant 
observers, while the highest are usually distinct and evident to 
every beholder of their manifestations. This being the case, it is 
quite clear that the definition of a state so comprehensive cannot 
usefully embrace more than the chief characters whereby each of 
its diversities is invariably distinguished. Accor^ngly, it may be 
enough to say — Insanity is that preternatural state wherein a per- 
son displays inordinate motives, or practises inordiHate actions, ittfu. 
rioiu to himself or others ; and the extent to which his motives or 
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bis actions are inordinate and injurious, is the degree of his insanity. 
Mr. Browne remarks, concerning definitions^ that however interest- 
ing and edifying these investigations may be to mere phiUisophcn, 
the philosophical practitioner ought to make the inquiry invariably 
be»r reference to the queBtion, whether isolation would be for the 
benefit of the patient. He continues — 

" The criteria, however, in forming a judgment are supposed to 
be various and adequate. Is a man able to manage his own affairs, 
is he violent, virulent, extravagant, or troublesome? These are 
the questions addressed to medical witnesses ; it is rarely demanded, 
whether confinement will conduce to the restoration of health. 
That incompetency for business, or irritability, does occasionally 
require the interference of the law, may be true. Property and the 
public peace of society must be protected : and, where either the 
one or the other is threatened or disturbed, no difficulty can he ex- 
perienced as to the propriety of coercing the violator. Insanity is 
evidently the cause of such outrages, and insanity of a kind that 
cannot be efficiently treated without isolation. But, even in such 
cases, the offender sometimes proves to he a delinquent — a criminal 
rather than a lunatic, and an asylum becomes more of a penitentiary 
than an hospital. This is a minor evil : a much greater results 
from the universal application of such tests leaving lunatics at 
liberty, and incarcerating sane, or comparatively sane individuals. 
Thus, for example, the cunning vindictive maniac may be perfectly 
competent to conduct mercantile, or even more complicated affiiirs, 
with ability; lie may even prosper in his enterprizes; and yet his 
treatment of those dependent upon him, of all those who have of- 
fended him, of all whom he suspects, may be marked with the ma- 
liciousness of the demon, and the indiscriminate ferocity of the 
maniac If subjected to such tests, be may never be suspected, 
until some out-burst of fury, when he is deserted by his usual cau- 
tion, consigns those around him to death or misery. This man 
ought to be confined ; but he escapes until the evil is done. Again, 
the man who, from natural inaptitude to details of business, is inca- 
pable of conducting his affairs advantageously, may be in all other 
respects rational and praise-worthy : he may be a good mechani- 
dan, an artist, a man of strong affections and irreproachable man- 
ners. This man ought to be free ; but, bung snl^ected to the 
same tests, he is confined, until his whole mind is as much enfeebled 
as were his powers for business. All chances ought certainly to be 
in favour of the lunatic; for a greater injury is done by the sacri- 
fice of one sane individual, than by the freedom of many lunatics. 
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The test ougbt to be as general as possible, and to have reference, 
not to the abstract question of what Insanity is, but to the probable 
consequences which may accrue from the declaration that it exists 
in every case. Entertaining these opinions, then, in place of en- 
deavouring to define, I have detcrihed the diflerettt forms which In- 
sanity assumes, believing that by such a course the interests of S<u- 
ence and Humanity will be better served, than by straining after 
what the failure of all previous writers nearly proves to be a nonen- 
tity." 

CoQsideriog that an enlightened system of classifying lunatics 
must depend on the accuracy of the classification of the varieties of 
the disease with wUch tbey are afflicted, Mr. Brown exhibits three 
different arrangements — Arnold's, Ueinroth's, and that which he 
himself has careiully constructed. He distributes the diversities of 
Insanity into four closses — Idiocy, Fatuity, Monomania, and Ma- 
nia, and these he establishe.s with an abundance of concise and per- 
spicuous iUustrations- 

Idioct. — This class comprehends four states or gradations'. — 
Firgl — that wherein neither sensation nor reason appears to have 
been bestowed ; where the imperfect being seems not to be conscious 
of light, or of sound, or of hunger ; and where sleep alternates with 
a swaying motion of the body, during the protracted life-time which 
the unhappy idiot is often left to endure. Second — that where the 
external senses exist without the co-existence of any faculty by which 
the sensations thus obtained can become objects of reflection. Such 
individuals prefer light to darkness, experience pleasure from odours, 
and occupy much time in moviug their hands along smooth surfaces. 
Third — that wherein the patients, besides exercising their senses, are 
able to contract attachments, to display desires, and to feel the first 
throbs of ambition. Pottrih-^thai in which, additionally to these 
feelings, there is a certain but very limited power of ratiocination, a 
facility in acquiring a mechanical art, or an aptitude for arithmetical 
or mathematical studies, without any corresponding evolution of the 
other powers of mind. Mr. B's. remarks on this four-fold distinction 
of Idiocy, are apposite and useful. 

Fatuity.^ — This, as a claas, is generally an effect of apoplexy, 
chronic inflammation of the membranes of the brain, or of some sig- 
nal alteration in the texture of its nervous substance. The malady 
is often slow, always insidious, in its advances. Half a life-time may 
elapse, with gradually increaring inconsistencies and imbecility, be- 
fore the understanding is suspected to be undermined, or the glaring 
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approach of a second childhood ia more than Burmiaed. Fatuity may 
be partial or complete : it may implicate and enfeeble or deatroy one, 
several, or all of the mental &cnlties ; these may remain, bnt their 
strength especially the strength acquired by cultivation, is gone. 
They no longer act in concert ; and die indistinct description of a 
discovery in mechanics, or a transaction in bunness, is associated 
with a prayer or a passionate ejaculation. Some solitary power, or 
accomplishment, or favourite train of thought, occaiioaally hngera 
behind the rest or survives their destruction. Frcnn their bong at 
once harmless and independent of society, from the extinction ot thw 
social dispontions, the fatuous lunatics have a separate ward allotted 
for their use in most hospitals, where their existence glides onwards 
to its peaceful close, nndistarbed by cold, or hunger, or darkness, or 
pain, or any of the few strictly animal irritations of which they are 
susceptible. — Mr. B.'s picture of Fatuity is as taltfaAd as it is hum- 
bling and melancholy. 

Monomania. — This is partial insanity, and it takes place when 
one, several or many of the mental facidties have their manifestaticms 
deranged relatively to one particular subject which may be simple or 
complicate. Fourteen distiifct kinds of this malady are succinctly 
and graphically described by Mr, Browne, as examples of its multi- 
formal appearances. 1. The MonontOTiia of Concupiscence; with 
inordinate sexual desire, incontrollable by the powers of self-govern- 
ment, by admonitions, threats, punishment or coercion, the patient 
being generally furious and inaccessible to any moral influence. 
2. Monomania of Homicide, or the passion to destroy ; with an irre- 
ustible impulse to tear or break clothes, furniture, books, plants or 
other articles valued as objects of useMness or desire ; with a diposi- 
tion incorrigibly quarrelsome, where the monomaniac seeks grounds 
of dispute and antagonists, throws all around into turmoil and conci- 
sion, and will fight with his shadow rather than suffer his aggressive 
powers to be dormant ; or with an indomitable hatred of himian life, 
superadded to the contentious and destructive inclinations, and a thirst 
for blood which is insatiable. 3, Monomania tX Pride; either with 
the exaltation of self-conceit, appearing in the deep and impregnable 
notion of superiority and indifference or contempt for all tiiat is 
beneath the egotist, or that does not minister to his affairs or his 
selfishness ; or with these superdtious feelings, coupled with delusions 
as to the charactor, circumstances, rank and claims, upon which the 
visionary pretensions of his haughtiness are based : in the most perti- 
nadous contenders for imaginary dignity, there is no loss of the con- 
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sdotunesf of personal identity. 4. Monomania of Vtuuljf ; with an 
irreprewble cnTing for applanie, hom^e and admiration ; thij cnv- 
ing is the genu of the diseue ; bat, from it, there apting a thonsand 
grotesque manifeitations of the appeUte and the modes in which it 
requires gratification : with the vain monomaniac, the mind's errors all 
tend towards the excitement of wonder and approbation : he is & 
cringing bef^ar for the smalteat mite of praise or deference. 5. Mo- 
namania of Tfanw^tty ; with rague, exquisite terror for its essence : it 
may be definite and have «n object, real or imaginary, frightful or 
unmanning; or it tuay have an insappressible apprehension of present 
or prospective evil, without any conception of what is feared or why 
it is feared ; and the object dreaded, when there is one, is external 
and connected with certain persona or events or influences, or it la 
internal making a part or condition of the disordered mind itself; 
brace, there is the fear of some persecutor, plot or awfiil calamity ; 
or the distracted sufferer quails at his own resolves, at what he is, at 
what he may become. Fear renders the system defenceless against 
the vinitence of contagious diseases ; and, while it actually causes 
many attacks of Insanity, it predisposes to a still greater number. 

6. Xonomania of Cimniitg ; with the wish to conceal, mystiiy or 
deceive, impregnated with the suspicion that treachery is practised or 
designed gainst the crafty lunatic : he places no confidence in any 
one friend ; he sees a sinister meaning in every act ; he gathers insi- 
nuations from every word ; he is the victim of some plot, the meshea 
of which surround him, but which he will break through and baffle *■ 
he will outwit all macbinations ; he glories in concealment and insiu' 
eerily, in circumventing and in asanming an aspect different from 
lite true expresuon of his feelings ; his friends are his dupes ; and, 
while he writhes under the idea of tbeir falsehood and connivance, 
his delusions revert to schemes by which they may be deceived in re- 
taliation. When cunning is associated with malicious or suicidal in- 
tentions, the case is distressing : the design can seldom be frustrated. 

7. Monomania of SuperttiHon ; with an engrossing sentiment of 
blind devotion and awe, delusions resting upon the relations which 
the patient holds to the Deity and to supernatural beings, acta of 
worship really solemn or extravagant or horrible, vision-seeing, mira- 
cle-working, and clums to the possession of divine inspiration : the 
philanthropic monomaniac believes that, as a missionary or a pivacher 
or a prophet, he is destined to achieve the conversion and r^enera- 
tion of mankind ; while, with him that is selfish, his own personal in- 
terests and salvation are the cherished concernment : there are few 
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suicides from superatitiom iDsanity: scepticiam produces a greater 
number of maniacs than entbusiasni. 8. Monomania ofJDetpon- 
dmcy ; with a loas of confidence in the talents and prospects which 
bad previously been regarded nith satisfaction ; with an uUer aban- 
donment of hope, and a miserable lethargic despair : without delusion 
or incoherence, there is a settled and dreadful cooviction of the ap- 
proach of ruin and desolation, against which the mind makefl no 
effort, and the sufferer cling-R to hia horded misery : he requires nure- 
mitUng attention ; no ordinary precaution will prevent the snccess of 
his deugns when these are suicidal ; for years, they may be cherished 
in silence, until the fears and cores of friends are lulled to sleep, and 
then the fatal scheme is executed. 9. Monomania of Imagination ; 
with pretenuons or attempts to do every thing, and a delighted con- 
viction that every thing is done in a manner the most exquisite and 
perfect; with a panting after excellence, and an indefatigable strug' 
gling to attain it, in the higher spheres of human exertion. Such a 
monomaniac lives in an atmosphere where the distorted objects ap- 
pear to have a gigantic size, a sublime magnificence, a surpassing 
beauty : with him, every thing is superlative ; bis refinement would 
astonish an optimiet ; he is a trancendentalist. 10. Monomania of 
Avarice; with the twofold propensity to acquire and to hoard, with- 
out regard to means and consequences : the avaricious lunatic has all 
his day-dreams directed to the acquisition of wealth, property or ag- 
grandizement ; his air-castles are built of gold ; hut, though covetous 
of riches, he is omnivorous, and derives pleasure trom receiving or 
taking any article, without concern about its value ; to him, stealing 
is absolutely delightful ; he will rob his fellow-parents in an asylum, 
seize upon every thing within his reach, and boldly justify his con. 
duct upon the ground that all thus taken is bis own ; but he makes no 
use of such acquirementa ; it is the mere act of accumulating that 
constitutes his happiness. 11. Monomania of MUkindnen ; with 
an excess of benevolence and affection, and an over-anxiety for the 
welfare of the whole of the human race, or for that of acquaintances 
and friends. That vinonaty who n^lects his own duties in order to 
eradicate poverty and uckness and sorrow from the world, or gives 
up his soul to anguish because the attempt has failed, and the mother 
who can neither act nor think nor sleep, from distraction for the 
safety of her children or relatives, because she cannot relieve them 
from some evil or misery which gives them no annoyance, are both 
instigated by similar morbid feelings. The affectionate monomaniac 
is a melancholy spectacle : there is a nobleness and magnanimity in 
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hia phrenzy ; he strips himself of his clothes, and he starves for days 
U^ther, in order to supply the fancied wants of bis associates : his 
mind teems with projects to alleviate their condition, or he wanders 
ahout declaring' that his whole kindred is in misfortune or iias been 
destroyed, and he searches for their mangled bodies in every hole 
and crevice. He is too often rendered unhappy by the delusions of 
wretchedness which are ever before him ; or, torn by apprehensions 
for the misfortunes of friends, by disappointment from their want of 
auction, and by grief for tbeir ingratitude, he commits suicide and 
eipirea. 12, Monomania of MUperception of Relations of Ideal s 
with accurate perceptions, clearness and fidelity of the senses, regular 
suggestions or impulses of the feelings ; but without ahihty to ar- 
range, contrast, compare or analyze the ideas that are acquired ; and 
this is the error which constitutes the present form of monomanical 
derangement. It results from disorder of the intellectual faculties, 
whose office is the association or separation of ideas ; and, when this 
disorder becomes predominant, the power of reasoning rightly is 
overturned or extinguished. The total absence of concord, connexion 
or sequence in the thoughts, the inability to assort or methodize, 
before the mind, the classes of ideas according to their qualities and 
natural order, is the principal feature of this kind of insanity. The 
incoherence of irrational persons often depends on this cause ; but it 
b the plausible incoherence which seems fo have a meaning, could 
this only he discovered. Men so affected, may continue to mingle 
with society and to be useful citizens ; when confined, so much of the 
mind remtuns sound and vigorous, that they may be entrusted with 
responuble situations in the establishment to which they are con- 
signed. 13. Monomania of MUperception of Relations of External 
Objects ; with an intellectual inability to take a right ci^izance of 
these, as reported to the mind by its external senses. It is in com- 
bining the faithful communications of sense, that this kind of mono- 
maniacal infidelity is committed : thus, for instance, the idea of a 
house encompassed with woods may be welt defined, but the idea of 
the relation which the house bears to the surrounding trees, is vague, 
indistinct or erroneons ; the true idea is disfigured by a misconcep- 
tion. 14. Monomania of Mispereeption of Qualities of External 
Objects; with incapability of perceiving these under their natural 
conditions, or with the power of doing so entirely suspended ; for ex- 
ample, a mind otherwise unimpaired sees a hunting-field where the 
Attgs, horsea and sportsmen are all of gigantic or microscopic size, 
they resemble mammoths or ants at full speed ; and the colouring of 
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the scene is uniform or it is infinitely varied. Individvudi thus af- 
fected cannot distjn^sh one tint from another, or they perceive co- 
loura in an imperfect or erroneous manner ; they experience a great 
inaptitude to arrange all tb^r visoal impressions into one whole : 
these Blart up contrary to the will, in irr^^ular succession and as 180- 
lated perceptions ; so that, beudes being a hallucination, the halluci- 
nation of such unfortunates is a thing of threads and patches. 

Mania. — This is madness or consummate insanity, and it results 
from irregular action of all the mental powers. Its ravages are not 
confined to certain groups of feelings or perceptions, to associations 
more or lease extensiTe ; it implicates the whole. They may not be 
all equally injured ; but so deeply rooted is their perversion as to en- 
feeble that which it does not overthrow. Ideas are chaotic, in such a 
case ; but, amid the confusion, there may be discerned the struggle 
of maddened propensities and extravagant feelings, with the jarring 
of the elements of memory and perception. The recollection of some 
long-past scene is mistaken for a present impression ; there is a want 
of discrimination between what is reflected and what is felt ; the pas- 
sions are involunt&ry; anger bursts forth without provocation; sorrow 
arises the next moment ; terror succeeds, without a single cause fbr 
alarm ; and the paroxysm terminates with the loud hollow langfa of 
brutal merriment. This is Mr. B.'s most fiuthful and pathetic out- 
line of maniacal insanity : he completes the sketch, as underquoted : 

Here, he adds, " are three things to be considered, — the want of 
power to control or direct the mental operations, — the absence of all 
harmony or sequence between these operations, — and the excessive 
rapidity with which these operations are carried on. In whatever way 
induced, whether by wine or emotion or disease, excessive activity is 
known to affect the propensities and feelings by increasing their exci- 
tability and by rendering their suggestions intense, irresistible and in- 
voluntary ; and, in some cases, they become permanent, if the cause 
continues to exist. Upon the reflective and perceptive faculties, the 
effect of overacting is altogether different ; carried beyond a certain 
point, it disturbs, impedes or arrests the sound exercise of the under- 
standing. The excited judgment may attempt to compare two &cts, 
but the laws which regulate this step are abri^ted. The whole of 
the intellectual powers are simultaneously active ; and^ in place of 
two, there are twenty propositions to be examined, each of these be- 
ing distorted by the medium through which it arrived, and withal the 
power to exclude what is extraneous, or the power to perc^ve what 
is essential to the examination, neither of them remains. Violent 
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eidtement of the propensities mBterially contributes to thie diatur- 
buce, and the process of intoxication amply illustrates the explanation 
given of the psychological cause of Mania — the excessive sJmultaue- 
one activity of all the mental powers. The drunkard, as he swallovs 
rqteated dranghta of some exciting liquor, he waxes valiant or vain 
OT generous, under its influence, according to his character. His 
wrath is fierce, his mirth boisterous, his kindness overpowering : his 
every sentiment Is extreme. This is clearly a description of the irre- 
prewble activity of the lower feelings ; but, gradually and in propor- 
tion to the augmenting intensity of the emotions specified, the abi- 
lity to perceive the merits of an opinion is affected, and then the per- 
ceptive powers fail, while double vision and erroneous impressions of 
all kinds follow. The perfect confiision of Mania closes the scene : 
what tends not a little to give force to the comparison here instituted, 
and to shew that the states compared are strictly analogous except in 
th^ doration, — is the great development of physical strength and 
insensibility to pain, which occur in both states. In most cases, the 
maniac is furious as well as incoherent : bis strength is tremendous, 
and cannot be restrained by ordinary means. It is not, however, ne- 
cessarily exerted for malicious purposes ; otherwise death and desola- 
tion mnst fallow in his track, and the coSrcive measures so long re- 
commended might appear to be justified. — These symptoms all be- 
speak increased activity ; but there is also a species of Mania with 
diminished activity. Under this denomination, are included the cases 
where the feelings are in abeyance or extinct, while the powers purely 
intellectual are disordered by increased activity. The combination of 
fetuity of the propensities with incapability of perceiving the relations 
of ideas or thii^, will convey a notion of this form of insanity. 
There ts the same incoherence and preposterous grouping of recollec- 
tions and actual impressions, but there is neither the wildness, nor 
vehemence, nor irritability, nor terror. The incongruous imaginmgs 
which the depressed maniac conceives to be opinions, or his observa- 
tions on what is presented to his mind, ^re poured forth volubly ; but 
he has not pride, nor vanity, nor irritability, to be aroused either by 
external or internal expressions." 

These varieties of Insanity are found in every possible state of 
combination, exhibiting new and characteristic features ; but, although 
it would require a voluminous treatise on the Philotophi/ oflntanity 
to comprehend a description of these combinations, yet Mr. Browne 
profMses that his object will be attained, if the sketches delineated in 
his first Lecture shall serve to indicate the most striking distinctions 
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between the different varieties, and how readily and humanely and 
profitably a separation of the inmates of Lunatic ABylnms, founded 
on sach broad distinctions, could be carried into effect. 

Mr. Browne's second Lecture, like the first, has an iuterrogatiTe 
title ; its subject is — " What are the Sfatutici ofltuanity f" This 
leads him into a very comprehensive but requisite inquiry which he 
ably prosecutes to a. satisfactory conclusion. In the course of his 
disquisitive observations on the manifold bearings of this subject, he 
establishes these important propositions. 1. That, in Britdn, there 
are not less than fourteen thousand lunatics, variously distributed. 
2. That, insanity is not an inseparable adjunct of civilization ; though, 
with this, come sadden and ^taUog changes of fortune, vicious effe* 
minacy of manners, complicated transactions, misdirected vievs of 
the objects of life, with ambition and hopes and fears which man, in 
bis primitive state, does not and cannot know ; but these neither con- 
stitute civilization, nor are they necessarily connected with the sources 
ftx>m which it springs. 3. That, insanity has a greater number of 
victims, in proportion to the population at present existing, than at 
former periods ; and that this relative increase proceeds from the too 
palpable multiplication of the causes by which Mania is produced : 
the occupations, amusements, follies and vices of the present race, 
are infinitely more favourable for the development of the disease, 
than they had ever previously been with any people of this country. 
4. That, there are certain classes of society, and certain courses of 
life, which are more exposed than others to Insanity, not because 
they are worldly or wicked, but because they lead to excitement, and 
tend to the formation of habits of thought and action, inimical to the 
preservation of mental serenity and health ; and that the cultivators 
of the earth are not so liable to Lunacy as the cultivators of the mind 
itself; because, from accessary circumstances, the latter are moat ei~ 
posed to have the tranquillity and equilibrium of tbeir mental powers 
destroyed. 5. That, there are more deranged persons in the wealthy 
than in the poor classes of society : poverty enjoins a compulsory 
temperance ; it shuts out the longings of ambition ; it acquaints man- 
kind with the realities of life, and excludes from the vitiating effects 
of sentimentalism ; and, in that it trains the body to be vigorous, it is 
favourable in all these respects to the continuance of mental sanity : 
the agricultural population is to a great d^ree exempt from lunacy : 
hereditary talent is the most frequent canse of this disease. 6. That, 
mental derangement is more prevalent under liberal than under des- 
potic forms of government ; but that, in the state, be it monarchical 
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or repablican, wherein the sourcea of moral agitation are most abun- 
dant, there the propbrtion of msane perions vill be highest : the act 
of liberation is certainly inimical to mental peace ; it operates by pow- 
erfully affecting the interests of the mass, by calling forth the deepest 
sympathies, the most ungovernable passions of the human breast. 
7. That, the most useful and active period of lifC) that between thirty 
and forty, is more exposed than any other to the incursions of lunacy; 
and its activity is the predisposing cause : all the mental euei^es are 
then excited, the affections find objects, the passions are roused ; and, 
if there he a weak or imperfect part of man's nature, it is then shaken 
and may be cast down in the struggle for subsistence, or for wealth, 
or for power, or by the anxieties which too frequently arise in th« 
even tenour of the most humble and unambitious career : but 
no age is exempt from this deplorable calamity ; for infants and 
octogenarians do become insane. 6. That marriage, with the peace 
and happiness which it secures, affords a protection from insanity, 
either by removing individuals from the influence of existing 
causes, or by the formation of regular habits and the cultivation 
of virtuous impulses, thereby rendering that influence innocuous. 
To woman marriage is, or ought to be, the point to which all her 
wishes have previously converged, and from which all her future 
hopes and happiness are to emanate : to man it is the shield against 
himself and his passions ; he seeks in it, and he finds joy, solace, and 
support, when these fail of being furnished by his own thoughts or 
avocations, or by the world. When founded on harmony of disposi- 
tions, marriage creates the capabilities of enjoying comfort, and of 
enduring pain ; it neutralizes selfish feelings and pleasures ; it pre- 
vents the mind from retiring on itself ; it acts as a barrier t^^ainst 
hidden sorrows ; it gives employment to bis noblest qualities ; and, 
while checquered by the ordinary vicissitudes of life, because it 
ni^rally yields no strong, or sudden, or permanent excitements, itiB 
a powerful antidote to insanity. 9. That females are more subject 
to mental derangement than men, both before and after marriage ; 
and that the causes of this are constitutional peculiarities, deHcacy of 
frame, susceptibility of mind, and imperfect^or vicious education. 
In many instances, this tends to arrest the development of the body ; 
it overtasks some of the mental powers, and leaves others untaught ; 
it is directed to the encouragement of sordid and selfish feeling ; it 
substitutes a vapid affectation for a knowledge of the realities and 
duties of life ; and thus, instead of imparting strength and stability, 
it becomes the fertile source of debility and decay< 10. That, un- 
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der the eiUtiiiff modes of oaanageniMitj about one half of the insane 
patients are cured ; that insanity conduces materially to the shortening 
of life ; and that the autumn and winter usually prove by for the most 
latal seasons to lunatics — a fact which shows the necessity of always 
protecting them effectually from the ungenial influences of the atmos- 
phere and its sudden alternations. 

Mr. Browne adds to the fbregoing propositions, a train of highly 
valuable observations on the diseases wherewith lunatics are apt to be 
affected ; on the proportions of furious, paralytic and epileptic, fatu- 
ous and idiotic, dirty and noisy, and suicidal madmen ; on lucid inter- 
vals and relapses ; on complete isolation, early confinement, and em- 
ployment as a means of cure ; on the proportion of lunatics tbat may 
be employed ; on the kmds of occupation to be adopted ; on its safety ; 
and on its share in promoting tlie cure. 

Never was there a more faithful or a more frightful representation 
of concentrated horror delineated by the hand of man, than is the 
picture of " What Aiylumt were," as exhibited in Mr. Browne's 
third Lecture : but thanks, immortal thanks be to the new philoso- 
phy of mind, for the blaze of divine enlighteoment, wherewith it is 
now reviving and puri^ing these heretofore misused establishments. 
Until this burst forth, as Mr. B. declares in terms of perfect truth 
and eloquence, a thick and almost impenetrable veil was cast over the 
workings of the " mind diseased ;" a sort of awe and sacredness was 
attached to the person of the maniac, as one on whom had fallen the 
hand of his Creator, visibly and fearfully, and in a peculiar mamier ; 
the precincts of bis prison-house were regarded as holy and interdict- 
ed ground ; and t||e secrets of that mysterious dwetling- remained 
untold, or were whispered in accents of dread and reverence ; but tbe 
day-spring of knowledge which is fast diffusing its cheering light on 
every the most distant land, has visited even the benigbted sky of a 
mad-bouse, and follen with healing energy on the hearts of those 
whose doom, in other dap, must have been imprisonment, solitude, 
and despair. Pass we now, from this to a brightening scene. 

" What An/lurm are," as a topic of discourse, engages Mr. 
Browne's attention throughout bit fourth Lecture ; and, at the outset, 
he candidly admits that great improvements have been effected in the 
internal economy of these institutions. He then ascribes this result 
partly to selfish motives, partly to the prevalence of sounder views of 
the nature and treatment of mental disorders, and chiefly, so far as 
the metropolitan establishments are concerned, to the dread of parlia- 
mentary investigations, and the surveillance and remonstrances of the 
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nwdic&l conuDisaionerB. His next step is to shew that tbe old sys- 
tem, irith its eDormities, is not yet (May, 1837) altt^ether exploded ; 
that the ameliorated system commenced with Uie liberation of Inna- 
tics from the Bic6tre of Paris, in 1792, by the venerated Finel, vhose 
memory will remain enshrined for ever in the temple of heroism and 
philanthropy ; and that, though the adoption of enligihtened principles 
be partial, yet tlie desire for improvement is steadily becoming more 
and more prevalent. 

Mr. B. notes a cursory record of the fact, which is remarkable, 
that it was in Egypt and Bel^um, in remote times, where the recog- 
nition of htunanity and occupation was first adopted as a means of 
treatment far the insane. Neit, he adduces evidence to prove that 
the existing method of manag^g them is characterised by want of 
classification, want of employment, and want of bodily exercise. He 
then exposes the error which leads to Asylums being imperfectly 
heated, and the error of supposing that lunatics are impregnable to 
cold, and the miscbievaus error of habitually disregarding their per- 
sonal comfort 

With much justice and good feeling, Mr. B. complains that, though 
corpora] panishment is now professedly discontinued, yet cnielty in 
varions forms is still committed on the inmates of mad-honses ; that 
patients are sometimes confined to bed for the accommodation <rf 
servants ; and that the number of keepers is often inadequate. Hit 
remarks on coerdon are pertinent and practical, suggested by en- 
lightened humanity, and confirmed by experience. 

Attendants on the insane ought to be preferred for their character 
and qualifications ; on this account, Mr. B. has taken great pains in 
defining the rules by which these persons should be selected. Hav- 
ing ptnnted out the evils of an indiscriminate assotiation <iS lunatics 
and the grounds for separating them, he proceeds to expose the erro- 
neous views too generally entertained respecting their moral treat- 
ment, and the great disadvantages occasioned by the want of wards 
for convalescents. He would not invest the commissioners fbr regu- 
lating Asylums with the power of visiting all such bonses in Ox 
night. A proposal fbr adopting a measure of this kind was n^;atived 
by the legislature, in consequence of the almost unanimous opposition 
of the medical men who were consulted on the subject ; but, he ob- 
serves, neb a proposal indicates tw^ things— a total and utynat want 
of ouifidmca in the probity and competency of the maoagen of these 
institntions, and a complete want of knowledge of the interests of tlia 
insane. Such visits mig^t disclose some of the evils which it were 
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desirable to have corrected, but it would undo all that nbicb quiet 
and care had effected, by rousing every inmate to fear or fiiry, and 
thus realiziag the delusions which sleep so oft«n weakens or eradi- 
cates. 

Mr. Browne is of opinion that mental anxiety and disturbance in 
the insane are produced or aggravated by the oppressive, harsh, inde- 
licate and derisive conduct of keepers, and be holds it up to well-me- 
rited condemnation. For this kind of servants, but with proper dis- 
crimination, be would substitute convalescent patients ; neverthelesB, 
be does not lose sight of the important duties necessarily entrusted to 
such attendants, or of the difficulty of procuring well-educated per- 
sons to undertake their immense responsibility. 

This lecture is completed with judicious and instructive remarks 
on the seclusion of lunatics, and their desertion by friends; on the 
unfitness of asylums for tbe reception of the rich ; on luxurious and 
indiscriminate diet ; on solitary meals ; on the public prejudices which 
present obstacles to improvement in the economy of sucb institutions ; 
and on the means by which these obstacles may be removed. To 
accomplish this last end, Mr. B. concludes, it would become neces- 
sary that all asylums should be public, and under the control of 
government or of parties incorporated by charter for the purpose. 
The great object in such a change would be, that all the proceedings 
of those immediately entrusted with the insane should be open to the 
public and to the legal authorities, and under the management of a 
body whose sympathies are engaged in favour of the patient rather 
than of his attendants. Render County Asylums perfect, elevate all 
of them to the rank which a few now enjoy, give them the means and 
tbe reputation of curing ninety instead of forty-two in a hundred, and 
increase their opportunities of affording protection and happiness to 
those who cannot be further benefited, and then the number of pri- 
vate institutions would speedily decrease ; and, if the improvement 
were pushed sufficiently far, they would probably cease to exist ; or, 
should this result not ensue, they must adopt tbe system pursued by 
theur rivals ; and, tbis being done, it would effect all that is desired 
or deurable. 

Lecture the fifth demonstrates, clearly and perfectly, " What Am/- 
lunu ought to he," accordii^ to Mr. Browne's judgment and experi- 
ence. He requires that the character of a physician te an institution 
of this kind, should be distinguished by benevolence, conscientious- 
ness, courage, and high intellectual attainments highly cultivated, 
which he enumerates with amazing truth and eloquence. In his 
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mind, and rightly, the site of an asylum ought to be a subject of 
ui^Dt importance : eveiy care should be bestowed on the selection, 
with reference to salubrity : it should possess the advantage of a dry 
cultivated soil, with an ample supply of water : and it should be so 
far removed into the country as to have an unpolluted atmosphere, a 
retired and peaceful neighbourhood, and yet be so near a town as to 
enjoy the comforts and privileges and intercourse which can only he 
attained in large communites. If the building be erected upon the 
summit or the slope of an eminence, the advantages are incalculable : 
to many, whose intellectual avenues to pleasure are for ever closed, 
the mere extent of country affords delight : to some, the beauty of 
wood and water, hill and dale, conveys grateful impressions : to 
some, the inanimate objects, the changes of season, the activity of 
indusb^, the living and moving things which pass across the scene, 
form a strong and imperishable tie with the world and the friends to 
which the heart still clings : and to all, a succession of new and varied 
and salutary impressions must be communicated. His plan for the 
construction and arrangements of an asylum, as regards the security 
and comfort and cure of its inmates, is quite graphic, and seems pre- 
forable in atl its detaibi He would make it fire-proof, pad the walls, 
and heat the apartments by the circulation of hot water ; he would 
surround the place with airing-grounds, shrubberies, and gardens ; 
give the patients warm clothing, eierdse them in farm-employment, 
and pay them for their labour — not in money, but with such objects 
as may be judged most acceptable to the patients, so as to gain their 
good-will and conGdence. 

Mr. Browne recommends the admission of insane persons to reli- 
gious worship and instruction ; not indigcriminately, however, but 
under careftil and prudent selection. Upon certdn forms of mental 
cUsease, he believes, religious teaching or ceremonies would act aa a 
direct irritant ; upon others, they would fall powerless ; upon a third 
class, such instruction would operate as any other new scene or occu- 
pation which assisted in relieving the monotony of their mode of life ; 
while, upon others, their influence would he altogether benign, afford- 
ing a legitimate gratification to healthy feelings, directing the mind 
from depressing or agitating, to soothing associations, and tending to 
inspire with brighter and nobler hopes which disease can neither 
darken nor quench, which will beam on the troubled spirit amid iti 
gloomiest delusions, as clear and certain points of guidance, hke 
■bore-lights to the storm-bound mariner. In his opinion, it is upon 
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tba disctiminatiou of th« patients to vhom reI%iou> iiutractioD ii 
adapted, that the whole question of its utility rastfl. 

Having exhibited in full debul, the entire economjr of a Lanatie 
Asylum "tuit imght to he" and having proved, by numerous ex- 
tremely interesting facta and reasons fairly based on them, that his 
principles are sound and his conclusions practicable, Mr> Browne 
completes the lecture with a representation of an eBtablishinent which 
preaents a very dedded resemblance to the institution that prospers 
vigorously under his own superintendeuce. 

" In place of mnlUplying individual examples of excellence," he 
says, "let me conclude by describing the aspect of an Asylum aa it 
ought to be. Conceive a spacious building resembling the palaoe of 
a peer, dry, and elevated, and elegant, surrounded by extensive and 
swelling grounds and gardens. The interior is fitted up with galle- 
ries and work-shops and musicrooms. The sun and the air are 
allowed to enter at every window ; the view of the shrubberies, and 
fields, and of the groups of labourers, is unobstnicted by shutters 
and bars ; all is clean, quiet, and attractive. All the inmates seem 
to be actuated by the common impulses of enjoyment ; all are busy, 
and delighted iu being so engaged. The house and all around it 
appetu- as a hive of industry. When you pass the lodge, it is as if 
you entered the precincts of some vast emporium of manufacture ; 
labour is divided, so that it may be easy and well performed ; and so 
apportioned that it may suit the taste and powers of each labourer. 
You meet the gardener, the common agriculturist, the mower, the 
weeder, all intent on their several occupations, and loud in their mer- 
riment The flowers are tended and tndned and watered by one, 
the humbler task of preparing the v^etables for the table is commit- 
ted to another. Some act as domestic servants, some as artisans ; 
some rise to the rank of overseers. The bakehouse, the laundry, 
the kitchen, are all well supplied with indefatigable workers. In one 
part of the edifice are companies of straw-pluters, basket-makers, 
knitters, spinners, among the women ; in another, among the men, 
are weavers, tailors, and shoemakers. For those who are ignorant of 
these gentle crafts, but are strong and steady, there are loads to car- 
ry, water to draw, wood to cut ; and, for those who are both ignorant 
and weakly, there is oakum to .tease and yam to wind. The carious 
thing is, that all are anxious to be engaged, toil incessantly, and in 
general without any other recompense than being kept from disagree- 
able thooghts and the pains of illness. They actually work in order 
to please themselves, and having once experienced the possibility of 
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doing ihli, and of earning peace, self-approbatioD, the commendation 
of all around them, sound sleep, and aometimeB a amall remuneration, 
a difficulty la found in reatraining thmr eagerneii and moderating 
their exertions. There is in this community no compulsion, no 
chains, no whips, no corporal chastisement, simply because these are 
proved to be less effectual means of carrying any point than persua* 
rion, emulation, and the desire of obtaining gratification. But there 
are gradations of employment. You may visit rooms where there 
are ladies reading, or at the harp or iHano, or flowering muitin, or 
engaged in some of the manifold ornamental productions in which the 
female taste and ingenuity are displayed. You will encounter them 
goii^g to church or to the market; or returning from walking, 
ri^g, and driving in the country. You will see them minister- 
ii^ at the bed-side of some sick companion. Another wing is 
occupied by gentlemen who can engage in intellectual pursiuts, or in 
the amusements and occupations of the station to which they belong. 
In all probability, the billiard-room will present an animated scene. 
Adjoining apartments are used as news-rooms, and the politicians will 
be there, under restrictions from disputation. You will pass those 
who are fond of reading, drawing and music, scattered through hand- 
some suits of rooms, furnished chastely but beautifully, and locking 
down upon such fair and fertile scenes as harmonize with the tranquil- 
lity that reigns within, and tend to conjure up images of beauty and 
serenity in the mind which are akin to happiness. But these persona 
have pursuits, their time is not wholly occupied in the agreeable trifl- 
ing of conning a debate, or gaining so many points. One acts as a 
transcriber, another is engaged in landacape-p&ioting, a third under- 
takes a course of historical reading and submits to examination on the 
subject of his studies, and a fourth seeks consolation from binding 
the books which he does not read. All, in short, are so busy as to 
overlook, or are so contented as to forget, their misery." 

With the preceding account of his Lectures for testimony, it may 
be affirmed that this work of Mr. Browne's is excellent in all renpects : 
both in design and execution, it justiy merits the highest commenda- 
tion : to general readers, it discloses and offers a rich treasure of phi- 
hwophical and medical instruction : and it is with extraordinary seal, 
aa well aa extraordinary success, that he has executed his self.«llotted 
endeavoara to excite and guide the sympathy of those who are bless- 
ed with a sane, a benevolent, and a cultivated mind, to assist in ame- 
liorating the condition of their fellow-beings who may be suffering 
the afflictions of Insanity. He has been the first to engage in an 
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attempt to condense, in a plain and practical, but still popular, fonn, 
the reaultg of obgerration on the treatment of Mental Derangement, 
for the ipcciGc and avowed purpose of demanding from soaety an 
associated efibrt to fulfil tbis duty, so distinctly enjoined by the divine 
ordinances of reason and religion. The purity and disintereatedness 
of his motives are evident upon every page of his volume: and they 
evince clearly that, in conducting a very careful aai candid examina- 
tioD of his subject, he has been actuated by a profound sympathy for 
the misfortunes of the insane, and with a keen feeling of indignation 
that these misfortuoea should often be multiplied through the apathy, 
or the ignorance, or the cruelty of those who have it in their power 
to become benefactors in the noblest cause that can arouse a virtuous 
emulation. 



THEORY OF THB PRICE OF CORN. 

I ASSDHR that it is the great and beneficial purpose of periodical 
worlcs, which profess to be devoted to the diffusion of knowledge, 
that they should not only be employed in the publication of esta- 
blished facts and new discoveries, but that they should, under suit- 
able restrictions, be made the vehicles of speculation, the media of 
liberal controversy where opinions may be adverse or disputable. 

Under this assumption, I venture to solicit a space for the follow, 
ing communication, to which I wish to call the special attention of 
political economists, and still more especially that of the enlightened 
portion of agriculturists. I am happy to observe that this class of 
the community is increasing, and that they must shortly occupy 
that intellectual position which their primair importance requires : 
not that I think the statement here advanced of exclusive import to 
these classes, but that it will be found worthy of the regard of all 
ranks and interests. 

Mr. John Taylor, an acute, sober, original, speculative writer, 
has, in a small work entitled A Catechitm of the Currency, intro- 
duced a chapter On the Theory of the Price of Com, which contains 
the following (to me) novel facts. 

In this work it appears that there is a steady fixed natural price 
of wheat, which, in reference to the precious metals, did for a 
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kDgth of time, and otbt an extensive region of Tuious countries, 
muntain an extraordinary uniformity or equality. To make this 
intelligible I shall give the details, with a view to extend the range 
of their publicity, and still further to expose them to that rigid 
scrutiny which shall either determine the fallacy or solidity of the 
theory therein deduced. 

The natural price of wheat is thus ascertained and established ;— 
It appears that " the labour and skill employed in bringing to 
England from its native mines the quantity of gold and silver con- 
tained in 33<. 6d. is supposed to be equivalent to the labour and 
skill employed in producing and bringing to market from the soil 
of England one quarter of the finest wheat : because that sum is 
(bimd to be the price of a quarter of the finest wheat in this coun. 
try, taking the average of a number of years under the lowest 
amount of taxation, and because it is also found to be the price of 
the finest wheat in the continental markets, taking them one with 
another, for a series of years." 

Are these statements hypothetical or true ; suppositious or de- 
monstrable ; contingent or inevitable ? The beauty, utility, and 
permanence of the superstructure must depend on the solidity of the 
ioundation. 

To cmituiue the quotation ^— " To this nalural price of wheat 
must be added that degree of arlifitial price which is called for by 
the taxation to which the English farmer is subject. Supposing 
that taxation to be estimated I^ the amount, for the time being, of 
the national debt, it appears, from the price which has been paid 
for com since the commencement of the debt, more than a century 
ago, that Id. per quarter for each million of debt is required to be 
added to the natural price (33j. 6d.), in order to give the English 
farmer as fair a remuneration, nith taxation, as 33j. Qd, is mlhout. 
The following statement will show that this addition is not too 
large an allowance ;— ■ 

"At the Revolution in 1689, the national debt 

was below a million ; viz., £ 664,383 

In 1697 it amounted to ' 31,516,7^ 

1701 it was reduced to 16,394,701 

1715 it was increased by war to 53,681,076 

1739 it wag reduced by peace to 46,954,633 

1748 it was rmsed by war to 78,293,313 

1764 it was raised by war to 139,516,807." 

I shall continue the statement in the author's own words:— 
" From 1689 to 1764 the price of the finest wheat should have 
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risen &om 33*. 6d. to 45«. 3d. per quarter to keep paoe with 
the debt. According to the audit books of Eton College, 33*. lOd. 
was paid in 168&-4 and 44m. 9d. in 1763-4 ! 

" But these prices, it may be said, may have been accidentia co- 
incident. 

" Let, then, the average of each period of the debt be taken, and 
the mean of all the averages. This gives for the whole period of 
seventji^six years, from 1689 to I'JGi, a price of 37'> ^- per quar- 
ter, and the average price for the same term paid by Eton College 
was 37'- 9d. per quarter ! 

"In 177s the debt was reduced to £129,146,332 

1784 it was raised by the American war to 349,851,628 
1793 it was reduced to 239,360,148 

This last sum required the price of S3*. 6d. per quarter, and the 
price paid bj the College was 54/. 4d. for 1792-3 ! Taking the 
average of each of these periods, and the mean of the three sums, 
the price ought to have been for the twenty-nine years, from 1765 
to 1793, 49s. 4d ; and the price paid on an aven^ of the whole 
term by the College was 49t. 5d. I 

" During the late war, the debt rapidly increased, efipecially after 
1797, ftud the price of com rose with it, at one time higher than ita 
just proportion, owing to our obstructed intercourse with the conti- 
nent ; but in the long-run the debt overtook it, so that it did not 
-finally exceed its proper limits. The debt was highest in 1816, 
when £864,822,540. required the price of lOoj. 6d. per quarter, 
and the price paid by the College in the two years following was 
107*- ■ Taking the average of every year of the debt, from 1 794 to 
1820, in which latter year it was £843,388,804., the price required 
tcx these twenty-seven years was 87«. per quarter, and the price 
paid by the College was 87«' 10ef. ! For a part of this time, viz. 
twelve years from 1809, when the debt was £650,013362., to 
1820, when it was £843,388,804., the average required was 97<. 81^., 
and the price paid was 98f. 9d. ! To sum up the whole briefly, the 
comparative result stands thus :— 

" 81NOLE Yeaxi. 



"Price requited in 1689 S3 6 Price p^ in 1688J 33 1 

Ditto ditto 1764 4S 3 Ditto ditto 176SU 44 

Ditto ditto 1793 63 6 IHtto ditto 1793-3 64 

Ditto ditto 1816 lOS 6 IHtto ditto 1817-6 107 

The entire dlflfaience being 3f, Si, %ven0ag about 7(t 
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Ave ■ AGE or likothenbd Pehiods. 



Avenge required for 

76 7eBra,fTOi]i]6S9tol764... 37 6 

29 jears, from 1766 to 1793... 49 4 

27 year*, from 1794 to 1820... 87 

127eu«,froml809tolSS0... 97 



76 years, tmia 1689 to 1764... 37 9 
29jear>,fhim]766tol793... 49 fi 
27 jeara, trom 17&4 to 1830... 87 10 
12 jean, from 180910 1820... 98 9 



The entire difference, 2t. lU, avenging about 9d. { diffeTence of 132 
yeara, Ii. 2tL, averaging not quite 6d," 

I make no apology for the length of the previous quotations. To 
abridge, would have been to mutilate them. There stand the facts 
on which Mr. Taylor's theory rests. Whether the inference he has 
drawn be correct and legitimate or not, I presume not to determine. 
That a coincidence in the totals and a series of coincidences in de- 
tail, should have proved so undeviating through a period of upwards 
of 130 years in aU the various states of peace and war, good and 
bad seasoas, plenty and scarcity, restriction and tree importation, 
&c. &c., without some intimate connection of cause and effect, is an 
astonishing, almost miraculous circumstance, scarcely to be paral- 
lelled. Should they be the result of mere chance, it may be asked, 
through what duration of time must a regular order of concurrent 
events pass, which shall warrant the unquestionable conclusion of 
their being connected as cause and effect? On the other hand, in 
this case, it may be asked, are there any discrepancies in that ex- 
tended period sufficient to counterbalance the concordances herein 
stated, or to impeach the correctness of the deduction ? These I 
confess are moot points that appear to be worthy of the strictest in. 
vestigation. Strong as the presumption is in favour of the theory, 
and much as it may be wished to be true, slill it mat/ be unsubstan- 
tiaL Its truth or fallacy ought to be ascertained beyond a doubt. 
If it be established it will confirm, above all dispute, the propriety 
of holding to a quarter of Wheat aa the most steady standard of 
value. Would that we could obtain a meature of value equally in- 
flexible. This appears to he a detiderattim, but is it attainable ? 
And, if attained might it not help to put an end to those periodical 
visitations of panic which occasionally convulse the mercantile 
world ? If such would be the result what efforts ought not to be 
perseveringly pursued, ijntil the benefit be secured. Agriculturists, 
manufacturers, merehants, are all equally interested in so desirable 
an acquisition. 

Stedfast and uniform as the mutual increase continued during 
130 years, it has been for some yeus and is now very seriously dis- 
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turbed. Thia disturbance, which has prored a weighty and conti- 
nued injury to the farmer, M. Taylor attributes (justly or not, I 
pretend not to decide) to Peel's Currency Bill ; for the repeal or 
modification of which, he is an ardent and powerful advocate. 

On taking a retrospect of the progress of the debt, it may be no- 
ticed, that it receded or diminished at four distinct periods during 
the epoch of 130 years. These recessions in each of the two latter 
instances amounted to upwards of ten millions, and appear to have 
been effected at the rate of about one million per annum. It may 
be naturally asled, was this slow and small recession followed by a 
Gorregpoiident diminution in the price of wheat ? An affirmative 
answer to this would evince the extreme subtlety of the connexion, 
and of course strengthen the assumed theory. A negative answer 
would by no means invalidate it, ttie difference being only ten-pence 
a quarter or about one fifty-fourth part of the then current price, a 
change which might be counteracted by temporary causes. It is 
also possible that by the time tlie effect could be produced, a reflux 
might have talten place. 

I confess that I feel myself somewhat bewildered if not enthralled 
by this specious theory ; at the same time I cannot overcome some 
sceptical doubts of its truth. Gainsay the statements, and the theory 
perishes. If they be proved to be correct, it will not absolutely en- 
sure its stability. There is, in that case, a bore possibility, that the 
concuirence, long, intimate, and regular as it appear*, may not be 
invariably linked. In this maze of perplexity, I cannot come to a 
satisfactory decision. I wish I could, 

I must here close these desultory remarks. My primary object is 
to give Mr. Taylor's project a wider expanse of publicity; I hc^ for 
his benefit, by exciting a curiosity to peruse the whole work, which, 
independent of the foregoing ingenious and original ^eculatioa, 
abounds with others equally admirable and interesting. 

I trust among the numerous and intelligent readers of The Ana- 
fytt some will be found who will subject the theory to the severest 
inquisition, and give us the result ; that the question may be set at 
rest. If my communication produce this effect alone it will do 
good, and my time wiU not be wasted. If the various queries and 
suggestions I have throws out on this dry but important topic 
should elicit further communications, still more benefit will residt 
to the public ; my purpoae will he gained, my ambition gratified. 

O.fi. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIFFUSION OF SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE IN LARGE TOWNS." 

Br E. P. Blaxioton, M. D., op Birhinoham. 

TssBB are certain perieda in the lives of all men, when it would 
teem to be no leu ftdnntBgeoiu than proper to reriew their past 
sdioiifl and scaa thdr preient pMition, for the purpoie of examining 
whetiier they have been drawn ande from thoae prindples which 
Aeir jodgment has approved, and whether a change of situation may 
have called for new duties which it is important they should not 
neglect. This self-examination, which has been considered by the 
wise and good of all ages as wholesome and necessary to individuals, 
is no leas so to public bodies or classes of society, and would seem to 
be especially required on the part of the inflnential inhabitants of this 
town at a time when it is on die eve of becoming the centre of inland 
ooBunnnicaldon, and when we are called upon to prepare for the re- 
ception of a most distinguished scientific body, which may be expected, 
at no distant period, to hold its meeting here. Allow me then, for a 
few moments, to direct your attention to the past and the present 
state of this place. 

In reviewing the events of the last thirty years, we cannot but be 
struolc with the extensive changes that have taken place. Engine 
after eB(^ne has been erected, manufacture after tnannfacture intro- 
duced. Places of public worship have been multiplied, and splendid 
edifices have risot within the town itself, while its environs have be- 
come studded nith elegant and substantial dwellings. The abodes, 
too, of the humbler classes have undergone material improvement, so 
that, as regards their ventilation, cleanliness, and convenient arrange- 
mmt, they vie with, if they do not surpass, those of any other town 
containing an equal population. 

lliew are strong proois of the increase of riches and prosperity. 
Immoue wealth may not have been accumulated by individuals, but 
(which is better) there has been a large addition to the number of 
those who, by their industry and talents, have raised themselves to 
independence and comfort. The number and extent of the societies 
whidi have risen up for the encouragement of. the arts or the ad- 

* A Lecture delivered at the Birmingham Philosophical Institution. 
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Tancement of science, bIiow that taste and refinement Iiave in some 
measure kept pace with the incresse of comfort and wealth. 

Satisfactory as is the improveroent in these respects, it is leu im- 
portant than that which has taken place in the moral character of the 
working; classes. Within the memory of many, their meetings were 
characterised by a fearful spirit of violence and outrage. With two 
exceptions, however, one of which, I am sorry to say, was recent, 
and which cannot be too deeply r^^retted or too strongly con- 
demned, no loss of property has resulted ^m their assemblage in 
periods of excitement or distress, during the last thirty years. This 
improvement in the feelings and habits of the labouring classes is fur- 
ther shown by the increase in the amount of deposits in the Savings' 
Bank, and by the number and extent of the provident institutions 
now existing — proofs the most conclusive that could be adduced. 

It would be an interesting task to trace the various causes that 
have concurred to produce such bene6cial effects as those which I 
have enumerated ; but it would be foreign to my present purpose to 
do so: one or two, however, of the moat obvious must not be omitted. 
It will at once he acknowledged by all, that the great increase of our 
manufactures and riches has mainly and directly flowed from the im- 
provements in the Steam Engines effected by the late Mr. Watt, 
whose name will always be had in honour among all who are capable 
of appreciating the benefits derived fVom his persevering ingenuity. 
By this means the natural product of the neighbourhood, Coal and 
Iron, were at once turned to a much larger account than they bad 
ever been. But this direct cause arose out of another more extensive 
in its operations, I mean the difiiision of knowledge. At the time he 
made the discovery nhich led to bis improvement in the Steam En- 
gine, Jame Watt was residing as a mathematical instrument maker at 
Glasgow, where the diffusion of scientific knowledge bad made some 
progress, and where he had come within its range, and bad thus been 
prepared for making the discovery which led to such stupendous results. 

Again, it ie well known that for many years the children of the 
working classes of this town have been highly favoured with the 
means of religious instruction ; and this will be said to be the chief 
cause of the moral improvement that has taken place amongst tbem> 
Unquestionably it is. Religion is the highest branch of knowledge, 
that which supplies us in the pages of Revelation with a sure guide 
during life and a bright hope in death. And here I cannot withhold 
the meed of pnuse from those persons who, at an early period in the 
lustory of Sunday Schools, were so deeply impressed with their im- 
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pOTtanoe and.utility, that they eBUblished them in this town on an 
extensive scale. To the end of time thrir beneficial effects will be felt- 

The history of man in all ages and countriea forbids our attributing 
the happy change I have alluded to as having taken place in the con- 
duct of the working classeH when assembled in periods of excitement 
or distress, to the counsels or restraining influence of other?, for even 
the most heroic self-deTotiou, and the most fervid eloquence, have 
fuled to allay the fury qf an excited populace devoid of education. 
No : the cause is to be found in the moral improvement which has 
taken place among the mechanics themselves — the result of educa- 
tioD ; which, while it has enabled them better to discriminate between 
sophistry and truth, and between declamation and argument, has as- 
sisted them to restrain their passions, and has taught them to respect 
the laws. 

But the position of individuals or communities is not merely to 
be judged of by what it has been, but by what it ought to be ; and we 
must constantly endeavour to bring it nearer and nearer to such a 
standard; enquiring whether additional exertdons may not he required 
in order to secure and increase the advantages already attained. 
Thus, the present state of this town looks well when compared with 
the past But is it not still very far from what we could wish it to 
be ? Has the increase in the number of the places of public worship 
kept pace with that of the population ? Are the scientific institutions 
conducted on a scale suited to so large and important a town, and fur- 
nished with well-stored museums, accessible to all classes ? Are we 
surrounded hy airy and pleasant public parades, in which the mechanic 
and his iamily can enjoy wholesome and innocent recreation ? Do 
we still encounter profligacy and drunkenness in our streets ? and do 
not their appalling effects fall under our daily observation ? Is not the 
town, at this moment, swarming with the victims of improvidence? 
And are not a large number totally unacquainted with a knowledge of 
even reading and writing, the tools necessary for working out mental 
improvement P There remains obviously much to be done, to which 
what has already been accomplished hears but a small proportion. 

I have alluded to the probability of cur town being visited before 
the expiration of two years hy an assemblage of eminent men con- 
nected with the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
While they will contemplate with interest our growing manufactures 
and onr stupendous railroads — while they will gaze with delight on the 
architectural beauties displayed in two of the most chaste and elegant 
buildmgs of the age, and while they will recall to their minds the phi- 
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lo«>|4iical laboun of Friestley and of Watt — they vill not fail to vm- 
qmre what atepa we ue taking to elevate the mass of tlie population 
below U8 by the diflbsion of the knowledge which hag already been 
acquired, uid wluit Acta we are collecting which may serre tot the 
ditcoveiy of new truths in the various departments of science. 

I have nid, too, that this town is on the eve of becoming the centre 
of inland commnnication, by the completion of that Btnpendoui work, 
the Raihray between Liverpool and London ; and this, there can be 
little or no doubt will goon be followed by others which wilt ramify to 
all the principal points of the island. It is imposrable to hazard a 
conjecture as to the whole effect this may have upon our town, or to 
assign a limit to the importance which it may thus attain. At this 
moment the eyes of all are directed towards it ; and stnuigers will 
aoon flock in from various quarters, and they also will inquire into 
the prepress we are making in the work to which I have alluded. 

In ibe slight sketch which has thus been drawn of the past and pre- 
sent state of this town, the effects of the diffusion of knowledge may 
be clearly traced in the improvement which has taken place, and we 
may therefore naturally expect that the future advancement of civili- 
BOtion may he much hastened by the same means. The importance 
of the subject, then, coupled with the fact that we are about to be put 
upon our trial before a tribunal of Science, renders an apology for 
bringing it under your notice on this occaeion unnecegsary. It may 
be said that none now dispute the utility of knowledge, eiUier on mo- 
ml or political grounds. But, alas I we do not always practice what 
we know to be usefiil and right ; few deny the authority of Revelation, 
but many n^Iect to follow its injunctions. We require " line upon 
line, and precept upon precept." 

There are some amongst us who have long feltUie importance <^ 
this subject, and have been long labouring to elevate the moral feel- 
ings, and improve the minds and habit« of the working clagaes. I 
cannot hope to teach such persons, but I mav perchance strike a cor- 
responding chord in their minds, and recall by association long for- 
gotten, trains of pleasurable feelings, while I enlarge upon the etd- 
vantagea, duly, and mmau ofdi^iising scienti/lc knowUdge. 

I. — Among tbe advantaget arising out of the difiiision of know- 
ledge, those which are attendant on reUgious instruction are too obvi- 
ous and too fully acknowledged to reqnire any demonstration. Tbe 
knowledge of the vrill of Him to whom we owe all onr blessings, is 
indeed an advantage which puts all others for out of the reach of 
comparison. It is not, therefore, as Undervaluing its importance that 
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I do not now dwell more particdu'ly upon Una Bubjeot, nor would I 
foi^;et for one moment, nor have any who do me the bonourto Utt«n 
to me forgot, tlut Science is moat nsefnl and moat honourable when 
ahe appeara aft the band-maid of ReligMm. In this connection, and 
in thia subordination, so to apeak, I proceed to treat of scientific 
knowledge, as explaining the phenomena of Nature and the duties of 
uociety. 

The manual labour required in most trades mar be performed by 
peieons perfectly unacquainted with the laws of science, and even 
some kinds of mental labour may be accomplished by the same class 
of peraonB, aa has been well shown by Mr. Babbage, in his work on 
the Eeommy of Manufactvret. Those, however, who arrange and 
plan the work must know something more ; and those who invent 
processes or machinery must be acquainted (practically at least) with 
those laws of sdence on which their conclusions depend. Thus, the 
most eminent mathematicians formed a Section for the purpose of 
determining the best formulte for the famous French Logarithmic 
Tables; these formuUe were then delivered to a aewmd Sectionj 
tolerably well versed in mathematics, who, having turned them into 
numbers, handed them over to the last Section for completion by 
simple addition. It is evident, then, that for all but the commonest 
purposes, scientific knowledge must be advantageous. There is not 
a domestic process, however simple, in which some stuentific princi- 
ple is not involved, and in which, consequently, an acquaintance 
with such prindplea may not prevent an em» or suggest an im- 
provement. A farmer having once manured his land with lime was 
surprised to find a decrease in its produce. He mentioned the ax. 
cumstanoe to a gentleman acquainted with chemistry, who, having 
procured some of the lime, submitted it to analy^, by which means 
ht discovered that it had been made from magnesian limestone. 
The cause of the failure in the produce of the land became immedi- 
ately apparent, magnesia being injurious to the growth of vegetable 
snhstanres on some soils. The great French chemist, Lavoisier, 
took a quantity of land into his own cuHivation, and having analys- 
ed the soil, and applied such substances to improve its quality as his 
ehemical knowledge suggested, he succeeded in doubling its produce 
in a short lime. 

Thus, were the knowledge that now exists generally diSused, and 
dkl it penetrate to the lowest grades of society, we might expect 
that tJte land of the farmer would become mvae productive, and that 
the goods of the manufacturer would be better made ; in short, that 
all thoee articles which minister to the wants and comforts of man 
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would be produced of a better quality mod in greater abundance than 
tliey are at present. 

Again, the difiuaioa of present knowledge may be expected to lead 
to new ducoveriet. By this means the number of philosophical 
inquiries is increased ; for although the desire for knowledge may 
at first be small, jet it soon increases, and finds no such gratification 
as in the diHcovery of new truths. Some persons, however, have a 
natural aptness to invent ; and were they not made acquainted with 
what is already knnwn, they would be continually directing their 
thoughts and efforts into channels which had been previously ex- 
plored. It is by no means uncommon to witness the display of very 
great ingenuity and talent on the part of a mechanic, in the inven- 
tion of a process or a piece of machinery which has already been 
some time at wOTk in a distant part of the country. Such a misdi- 
rection of talent and industry would be prevented by the difiimtm 
of scientific knowledge. But, perhaps, its greatest value consists in 
its preparation of the working classes for becoming discorerers. To 
use the language employed in the preliminary treatise of the Libra- 
ry of Useful Knowledge, " It gives every man a chance, according 
to his natural talents, of becoming an improver in the art he works 
at, and even a discoverer in the sciences connected with it. He is 
daily handling tlie tools and materials with which new experiments 
are to be made, and daily witnessing the operations of Nature, whe- 
ther in the motion and pressure of bodieH, or in their chemical action 
on each other. All opportunities of making experiments must be 
unimproved, all appearances must pass unnoticed, if he has no know- 
ledge of principles ; but with this knowledge he is more likely than 
any other person to strike out something new which may be useful 
in art or curious and interesting in science. Very few discaveries 
have been made by chance or by ignorant peraons ; much fewer than 
is generally supposed." The writer, after adducing proofs of this, 
and referring to discoveries made by persons of competent know- 
ledge who were in search of them, adds, " In so far as chance has 
any thing to do with discovery, surely it is worth the while of those 
who are constantly working in particular employments to obtain the 
knowledge required, because their chances are greater than other' 
people's of so applying that knowledge as to hit upon new and useful 
ideas ; they ate always in the way of perceiving what is wanting, or 
what is amiss in the old methods, and they have a better chance of 
making the improvements. In a word, to use a common expression, 
they are in the way of good luck, and if they possess the requisite 
information, they can take advantage of it when it comes to them." 
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It is thus that manv great inventions hare been made, and that 
manj great men hare raised themselves from very humble stations 
—Arkwright, John Hunter, and Sir Humphrey Davy are striking 
examples. Is it not reawnable to expect that such instances will be 
multiplied, as scientific knowledge is more extensively diffused ? 
This town contains a vast number of artisans whose superior intel- 
ligence and activity have raised them above their fellows. Such 
men are exactly in a situation to profit by any scientific information 
which may be thrown in their way. Emlowed by Nature with 
quickness (^apprehension, receiving fair wages, and not so fatigued 
with their daily occupation as those occupied in the drudgeries of 
the manufactories, they have some lime, money, and talent to bestow 
upon the cultivation of science. 

From the labours of such men as these much good may arise to 
our town, and much evil may he warded off from its trade j for from 
them may originate such improvements in machinery and in the 
economy of manufactures as shall enable us to retain that place in 
the great markets of the world which we have so long held, but 
from which gome think we may be one day driven by foreign com- 
petition. 

But scientific knowledge, in penetrating to the worldng classes, 
must pass through that of manufacturers ; and it is to be hoped that, 
like light traversing diaphanous bodies, it may leave some of its rays 
behind it ; for among this class have arisen great discoverers. Two 
elementary substances, iodine and bromine, were respectively dis- 
covered by a manufacturer of saltpetre and a working chemist ; and 
it was Dolland, the optician, who, finding that a lens made of one 
kind of glass decomposed the white light that passed through it into 
its primitive colours, the distances between each of which were 
greater than when it passed through one made of another kind of 
glass, formed such a combination of these different lenses that the 
light which had been decomposed by some was recomposed by the 
others, with only a partial loss of the refraction, by which the appa. 
rent sizes of objects are increased. He thus succeeded in producing 
magnifying glasses through which the light passed to the eye in a 
state of achromatism, t. e. devoid of colour ; a circumstance which 
Newton had supposed could never take place. The French are fully 
alive to the advantages which must result from their manufacturers 
receiving a scientific education. There are, in Paris, no less than 
three public laboratories, furnished with the most costly apparatus, 
and superintended by the first chemists of the age, which are open 
to all those students who by their industry and good conduct have 
voii. nil , NO. zxili. 13 
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reftdered it {»tibaU« that tliey will Hiak« a good use of such ftdran. 
tftgin ; add ia the private laboratoiiM of that city are to be aaen 
nuoieroiM itudents who are deitined for those tradeg in which a 
knowledge of chemistry may be in the remotest d^ree useful. The 
moM brilliant examinations in chemistry aie said to be passed hj 
yoDug men in this class of embryo manufacturers. A countiy 
which dius holds out encouragement for the cultiTatian. of sciencs 
hy bU claaies, not merely in the one department to which I have 
more eqiecially alluded, hut in all, may well boast of having taiaed 
many philosophers from the humbleet ranks of life. 

We have noW to notice another advantage arising frmn the dlfftif 
uon of knowledge— the improvement of the mind, feeliogs, and ha. 
bits. This ii an effect whtcJi knowledge can scarcely enter the mind 
without producing in some degree ; at least, the exceptions to such 
an effect nre rare. While there are many whose talents and acqoire- 
ments may be [daced on a level with those of Voltaire, there are 
few, it is to be hoped, by whom they are used for such vile purposes 
H were those of that bad old man. The inhalBtants of large tonni 
are strongly tempted to spend their leuiire hours in frivolous amuse. 
ment or noisy revelry. Fatigued with the labours of the counting, 
house or the workshop, they too often seek for relief in such pur- 
suits ; hut could they be induced to have reoouisa to fho stereo of 
soienee, how great an advantage would be gained ! For an account 
of its pleasures, I would refer them to the preliminary Treatise of 
the Library of Useful Knowledge ; aud strange indeed must be the 
constitution of that mind which cannot find something to its taste 
there. In acquiring knowledge, mtn gains power both over mattot 
and mind. It makes the elements minister to his use, as was fwc^ 
bly pointed out by your President, in his late admirable lecture ; 
and in addition to the iostances adduced by him, I might tall yoti 
that it made a few pounds of water tear up by the roots the largest 
trees, and exert a piessnre limited only by the strength of the ma- 
terials of which the engine (Bramab's press) is constructed ; and 
which was also the invention of a manufacturer. This has been 
done by the application of the principle that fluids exert an eqnol 
presanre in all directions, owing to the mobility of their particle& 

But knoH'led^ endows man with power of another kind. It tends 
to moderate his passions, and aids his intellectual faculties in assert- 
ing that superiority over his animal propensities which his Creator 
intended they should maintain. 

Nor is science limited to the explanation of the laws of Nature, 
hut embraces also, in subotditlation, as I have said, to Scligjon, 
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those wbich should regulate aodetj. By this branch the lower or- 
ders are taught the absolute necessity for the eiisteoee of different 
classes of society ; aiid the duty incumbent on those who are not 
possessed of the accumuUted fruits of industry, to provide for their 
own wants, alike present and prospective, by the labour of 'their 
own hands. Hence they are induced to attach themselves to Pro- 
vident Institutions, calculated on sound principles, with a riew of 
providing against the necessities of sickness and old age. The be- 
neficial e£Kct« [ffoduoed upon their character by the independence 
thus engendered are truly astonishing. They learn to reapect theu- 
selvee, and feel that they have a strong interest in the preservation 
tif social order. No longer, — if I may borrow, without irreverence, 
the language of Holy Writ — no longer, " tossed to and fro by the 
ski^t of men, and cunning Graftiness whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive," th^ do not run after changes in the vain hope of better- 
ing their condition, but advocate such only as their jut^ment has 
shown to be rendered necessary by the course of events, and such ai 
they are prepared to reoommend by solid argument rather than by 
physical force. " £v»y hour," says Dr. Chalmers, " tliat a work- 
man can reclaim from the mere drudgery of bone and muscle, will 
send him back to his workshop and his home, a more erect and high- 
minded individual." 

It cannot be denied that the aequisition of scientific knowledge by 
me^anics has, in some instances, tended to unsettle their minds, 
and make them feel above their work ; and on this account some 
have thou^t it impolitic to place it within their reach. The sound- 
ness of such an inference may, however, be doubted. As long as 
knowledge shall be imperfectly diffused, so long will those who have 
profited by it be nused above those who have not, atid will think 
that the latter alone should be employed in the drudgeries of life ; 
imt when it shall have beooroe more uniformly diffused, the di&r- 
ence betwen individuals will be less, uid although there must aL 
ways be inequalities, the pride in one will be held in check by dia 
increased numbers of competitors with himself. Be this as it may, 
" the question is no longer," as it has been justly observed by Zjord 
Brougham,' " whether or not the people shall be instructed — for that 
bas been determined long ago, and the decision is irreversible — but 
whether th^ sfaall be well or ill taught — half-taught, or as tho- 
roughly as their circumstances permit, and their wants require. Let 
ao one be afraid of the bulk of the community becoming too accom- 
^Ubed for their superiors. Well educated, and even well veraed in 
the most elevated sciences, they surely may become ; and the wont 
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consequences that can follow to tfaeir superiors will be, that to de- 
serve being called their betters, thej too must devote themselves to 
the pursuit of lolid and refined learning." Such an effect would 
prove an advantage of no mean order. When the upper aUsses are 
pushed on to higher mental cultivation by the elevation of those be- 
low them, they must be said to gather the fruits of their own sow- 
ing ; so true is it that we can hardly benefit others without bene- 
fiting ourselves. Those of them who shall take upon themselves the 
office of instructorswill derive an additional advantage; for the know- 
ledge acquired in preparing ourselves for the instruction of others is 
moat precious ; because, in looking for the most simple and satisfac- 
tory explanation of difficulties, we must ourselves entirely overcome 
them, and view the subject in all its different bearings, 

II. The duty t^ diffusing scientific htonledge is one which we owe 
to our Maker and to iociety. — If we are grateful to our jMaker for 
all the blessings he has bestowed upon us, is it not our duty to exalt 
Him among our fellow.creatures, and to make known His attri- 
butes of wisdom and goodness > which, while they are pourtrayed in 
the pages of Revelation, are similarly developed in every work of 
Nature? " The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth Hilt handr work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and nig^t 
unto night showeth knowledge. There is no i^Kech or language 
where their voice is not heard." We have all heard that voice ; it 
has reached us in the still, calm hour of night, when we have gazed 
on the countless host of heavenly bodies, and our thoughts liave 
been called upward to Him who hath set his glory above the hea- 
vens ; but how has that voice deepened, how thrilling have been its 
tones when we have contemplated those bodies through the glass of 
Science, and have learnt somewhat of their number and extent, of 
the almost immeasurable distance from each other at which some of 
them are placed, and of the wonderful manner in which they re- 
volve, and retain their relative positions by the forces that the Crea- 
tor has impressed upon them. Our faculties are unable to fathom 
the whole depth of the power and wisdom of God which these views 
partially display ; and as to his goodness and providential cars of 
His creatures, there is not a common operation of Natuie in which 
they cannot be demonstrated by the explanation of its causes afforded 
by Science. Thus, in winter we observe the surface of the water 
becoming frozen, and afler a certain time resuming its usual form. 
We are taught by Science that in this process there is an exception 
to a general rule, that bodies contract by the loss of beat ; for, at 
about eight degrees above the freezing point, the water at the sur. 
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face, in preparing itielf foi cryatalliiation, expands, and becomes 
lighter than that which ig below it ; in consequence of which it re- 
mains at the inrface, and being a bad conductor of heat, it preNires 
the deep water in large rivers, lakes, and teas from being fituen. 
From the same source we learn that the suddenness of the trann. 
tion from heat to cold, and the converse, which might be expected 
to take place during sudden frosts and thaws, and which would prore 
greatly injurious to our health,is modented bj the latent heat of fluid- 
ity being given out by the water as it crystallises into ice, and being 
re-absorbed when it returns to a state of liquefaction. In the Polar 
regions, where it is necestary to the existence of the animals who 
bhabit them that their internal heat should be kept as much as 
possible from radiating to the surrounding cold substances, we find 
them provided with skins of such colours and materials as are most 
oppoaed to the passage of caloric; and the breasts of aquatic birds, 
which in swimming are constantly exposed to the action of fresh 
particles of cold water, are defended by thick down, which, owing 
to the extreme fineness of its feathers, prores almost a perfect non- 
conducting Bubatauce, and thus opposes a strong barrier to the ab- 
stmction of beat from the body. It is thus that Science, in unra- 
velling the mysteries of Nature, unfolds to our new the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the Almighty Creator. The harmony of 
nature is not the least extraordinary part of this view. The different 
phenomena seem to arise one out of the other, and to keep each 
other in equilibrio. The grand miracle is the formation of Nature ; 
the framing of that universal machine which regalates itself accord- 
ing to certain fixed laws that have been appointed for it. A watch 
of ordinary construction is a surprising and beautiful piece of me- 
chanism, but with every great change of temperature it requires the 
regulating fingers of its owner. But there are others in the con- 
struction of which the principle of the unequal expansion of different 
metals by heat has been so introduced, that they regulate themselves, 
and will record the time in the course of a whole year to within 
half a second. Now, suppoung by means of such a chronometer, we 
had, under very perilous circumstances at sea, been enabled to cal- 
culate our distance from land, and steer our course with such nicety 
as to escape an almost inevitable danger, should we not be constantly 
talking of this instrument, exhibiting and explaining its construc- 
tion to our friends, and referring to its maker as being, under Fro. 
vidence, the protector of our lives ? Just so, with the same zeal, I 
mean, and in the some spirit, are we buund to unlock the book of 
Nature with the key of Science, and to circulate its truths fat and 
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-wide mmongst those for whoM benefit it haB been written, not lew 
than for our own. 

It is a dutj we owe to society. We are not isolated beings, but 
■re dependent upon each other for every oorafort in life. Hence 
there are certain duties which we owe to one another. That before 
ut niB^r be deduced from the advantages which we have seen lo arise 
'ftom its proper performanoe. If from the diflusion of - scientific 
knowledge flows an incresse of those things which contribute to the 
comfort and happiness of all — ^if the social fedings be improved, and 
cirilization be raised to a higher point than that at which it had 
^wvionaly stood— then it is our duty to extend these advantages by 
every means within our power. 

Society indndes ourselves. The evils which result from ignorance 
are not confined to those persons wiUi whom they miginate, but ra. 
diate on all rades. Like some pestilential diseases which are engen- 
4txeA, or at least, are rendered malignant by a want of cleanliness, 
they may eventually sconrge all classes of society. The Bohemian 
-peasants rose itp and murdered some of their nobles at the time the 
-cholera appeared amongst them, under the belief that they had poi- 
sened the springs of water. What a contrast to the conduct of the 
inhalntantii of this town and of Edinburgh ! who all united to em- 
jioy die most rational means of prevention ,- and so sacoessful were 
their effints, that in this place the disease never obtained a footing ; 
and in Edinburgh, although it broke out several times, it never 
Spread to any great extent. It is a duty, then, we owe to ourgehet 
to check the evils arising from ignorance, and to promote the bless, 
jngs which flow from its removal, but dtfiunng widely the light of 



III. It now only remains for me to touch upon the meant qfJifl. 
Jvting tcienti/te knowledge, which may be divided into atrfy eduea- 
tioii, and the inttruction qfadulit. Education cannot be coMmenced 
too early, if it be conducted upon proper priociples. To control the 
passions, and cultivate the best feeUngs of the heart, — •greatly to ex- 
ercise the memory, and at the same time to refrain from Jorcing the 
reasoning faculties of the infant, — should be the care of those who 
undertake their instruction. A warm heart and a sound head are 
alike required, with perfect oommand of temper, and unflinching 
firmness of purpose. Parents who can engage the afiections, and 
i^ilst they excite a curiosity after knowledge, can gratify it in a 
pleasing manner, are the most natural iostnicton of childhood. 
When, however, they are either incompetent to the task, or are en> 
gaged in manual labour, infant schools are of great value, providing 
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the greatest care and comideration be beitowed upon the choice of 
tbom who are to conduct them. Earijr education forma the founds, 
tioo oeceraary for raiuog a supraMiuature of scientific knowledge.< 
By it the use <rf the neceaenT- tools, reading nod writing, i« acquired, 
the memoi^ i» eXeroiied, and the ^miuian of the intellectual facul- 
tie* is carefully watdud and gently aided. Bui Bomethiag bejiond 
this may be efi'eet«d. There are mm j things connected with natnial 
history whkh may be adTantageously pointod ont and explained tn 
childm ; such as the adaptation of the forms of mimals tei their ha- 
bits and wants, as ^^mplified in the webbed feet of .aquatic birds, 
and the long beaks of woodcods and similar bi^, which- enable 
* tbon to penetrate mar^y ground in search of their food ; and the 
teeth and feet of animals of prey, as compared with those which ate 
heilnvorous. In a thousand ways of thi» kind the in&nt mind may 
be imbued with a taste for sdeatific punuiti. But the science of ce. 
ligion is that wlach it more eipeeialty bdiores us to bring before 
children. We candol make tbem understand its mysteries or do&i 
trittes, but we may exenase tbem in its discipline, and m^ m^e 
them acquainted with the touching histories of that sublime 'antl 
Tivi^ng Revelatimi which may in after years prove a " ligbt to 
their feet and a lantern to their paths." Tkiu to instruct youth it 
a ta^ of hope and joyful antidpadon. As we witness the blending 
ofr^gious iiupresBioDs with the sunny dreams of childhood, we feel 
assured that when those dreams axe recalled in after life, by the 
power of aaaocifttian, these impreasicms shall accompany them. They 
may either grow with the strength of our child into fixed aad go- 
verning principles of action, or haTinjf been smothered for a while 
by impressions of an opposite nature, they may yet agmn hurst forth, 
and bring peace to his mind. To the parent who, with mildness 
and gentleness, has endeavoored to associate religious thoughts with 
the expanding feelings of youth, how eonwlatory must be the' ho}ia 
that they will, sooner or later, produce thur cflects, and ensure imm 
a union with his child in that ]dace where hu and kotow shall foe 
eves' cease< From these considerations it follows that early cdoeatMO 
is a sulgect of the deepest importance, and that it forms a materia) 
part of that system which is calculated to imprvre the cooditinn 
and raise the character of the inhabkanta of large town» The at< 
teittion of the legislature seeais at length turned to the subject, and 
I cancDot but hail with ddight that clause in the bill which has been 
introduoed by Lord Brougham, whereby provisioD is made for tk« 
instructitm of the young in the whi^ unmutilated volume^ Divine 
Revelation. It is to be hoped, however, that whatever may be the 
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eflints of the legisloture, those of individuals or public bodies will 
not relax ; but tlutt each man in his fandly, and escb sect in their 
congregation, will strain every nerve to raise the standard of religi- 
ous affection and moral intelligence in the ri&ing generation. 

The intlruclion ofaduUt may be forwarded by cheap morkt, clots 
teaching, and public lectures. The publication of cheap works has 
increased in this country, of late years, in an extraordinary manner; 
and while the price has been reduced the quality of the matter they 
contain has been much improved. The Saturday's and Fenny Ma. 
gazines, the Mechanic's Register, and the Numbers published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, all contain much 
information at a small price. At the same time, the works of Frank- 
lin, and other instructive books of the same kind, have in a great 
measure replaced penny romances and those low works of fiction 
which are calculated only to vitiate the taste, and to interfere with 
the proper culture of the mind. Above all, the pure Word of God, 
while it has been translated into almost every known tongue, and 
has been sent into every quarter of the globe, has been circulated to 
an extent unknown before, among persons of every class in this 
country. It may be hoped that each succeeding year and day will 
witness the fruits of such extensively scattered seed. But what has 
been accomplished in this manner bears yet a small proportion to 
that which is required ; because this circulation of knowledge serves 
not merely to supply the demand for it which already exists, but to 
create others in an almost geometric ratio ; so that the more we do, 
the greater is the necessity for fiesb exertions. 

Class-teaching possesses one great advantage over reading — the 
teacher is always at band to explain difficulties which might other- 
wise piove insurmountable. By this means the reading and study 
of the members of the class are directed into a right channel, and 
thus mufh economy of time and industry is effected. In this town, 
a valuable society, formed among the mechanics themselves, has 
existed almost ten years, under the name of the Mechanics' Institute, 
and one of its leading features is the clas8-l«aching which is attached 
to it. Four nights in the week are their meetings held, and 
instruction is given in mathematics and arithmetic, languages, draw- 
ing, &.C. Our curator, in his lecture on meteors, detailed to you the 
result of the observations made by three young mechanics who 
formed a part of the mathematical class. Their report was highly 
creditable to themselves and to the Institution with which they are 
connected. It looks well, indeed, when the working classes are 
found astiociating themselves together for the purpose of mental 
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improvement, and I tmgt tfaat they will receive continued and in- 
creasing support from their richer neighbour! in §o laudable an 
andertaking. Perhaps the best way in which money can be bestow- 
ed i* in assisting the efforts of those who are striving hard for them. 
selTes. 

The direct manner in which pubiic Uclurei contribute t« the di£- 
fiuion of scientific knowledge is obvious. The facts and eiperi- 
tnents from which the laws of science are deduced, being palpably 
exposed to the senses, bring with them a conviction which no read- 
ing could do ; and being associated with time and place, they be- 
come strongly engraved upon the memory. For the purpose of in- 
suring a uniform and steady supply of lectures in large towns, union 
is found not only to be advantageous, but necessary. Hence, socie- 
ties are eslablished, and in this town two such now exist — the Me. 
chanicB* Institute, to which I have before alluded, and the Philo. 
sophical Institution, the members of which are assembled here this 
evening. 

The necessary appendages to such societies consist in apparatus 
for making experiments and demonstrating facts connected with all 
the branches oi natural philosophy, and a museum containing speci. 
mens necessary for the illustration of the Natural History of the 
earth, embracing the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms ; a 
good library of scientific works, constantly receiving additions, is 
also required, to serve as a reference to the lecturers and to the 
members of the institution. To trace the progress of the Birming- 
ham Philosophical Institution, and to examine how far it has been 
enaUed to accomplish its objects, cannot be out of place on this occa- 
sion, when those objects form the subject of the lecture. 

It was esublished in 1800. The gentleman to whom it owes, if 
not its existence, at least its early prosperity, is Mr. Creorge Barker, 
who is well known to most of us. To have mainly contributed to 
the establishment of a society c^ this kind, at a time when strong 
prejudices existed against the diffusion of scientific knowledge, is a 
procrf 6f an enlightened and vigorous mind, and great energy of cha- 
racter, and should entitle him to the lasting gratitude of the inhabi- 
tants of this place. In the course of time, the interests of the Insti- 
tution were advocated and advanced by many, amongst whom I 
may, without disparagement to others, mention the names of your 
president, Mr. John Corrie ; your treasurer, Mr. Russell ; and the 
late Dr. De Lys and Mr. George Parsons. To the labours of Mr. 
Parsons, as its secretary, the society owes much ; never were perse, 
venmce, industry, benevolence of heart, soundness of judgment, and 
VOL. VIII', HO. sxin. 14 
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intellectual cultiration, more united in one indiTidual than in him ; 
and it will be long, indeed, before his loss will cease to he felt bj us. 

The operations of the Institution were conducted on a limited 
scale at its commeocemeDt. A small room in an obscure part of 
the town, served for the assemblage of its members and the delivery 
of lectures. By degrees, however, it has assumed a more imposing 
aspect; and we now find ouiselves in a comfortable little theatre, 
and in possession of some good apparatus for esperimental Philoso- 
phy, and of a collection of geological specimens, which has already 
swelled beyond the limits of the only room which can be devoted to 
its reception. 

Since its establishment, lectures have been delivered to its mem- 
bers by D». Dalton and Thompson, and Mr. Richard Phillips, on 
Chemistry ; by Sir James E. Smith, on Botany ; by Messrs. Web- 
ster and John Phillips, on Geology ; by Mr. Campbell, on Poetry ; 
by Mr. Taylor, on Music ; by Mr. Scoresby, on Magnetism ; by 
Mr. Addams, on various subjects ; and by many other public lectur- 
ers. Lectures have also constantly been delivered by the Fellows 
of the Society, amongst which I . may mention those by Mr. John 
Corrie, Dr. De Lya, and Mr. Baddams. Those of your president 
are said to have possessed the rare merit of simplicity, even when 
their subjects were such as are generally considered abstruse, evinc- 
ing the results of a brilliant imagination and a powerful Wnd, and 
conveying both pleasure and instruction to his audience. 

There are two circumstances connected with the lectures deliver- 
ed before this Institution which demand especial notice. I am in- 
formed that the Society of Arts arose out of a very clever and beau- 
tiful lecture on Design, written by Mr. Richard Lawrence, a Vete- 
rinary Surgeon, and read before the members of this Institution by 
Dr. Bright. But this is not al). Twenty.five years ago, the spot 
on which I now stand was occupied by one in whom strong powers 
of mind and acuteness of perception were joined to great benevo. 
lence of heart. He pointed out in forcible language the forlorn and 
hopeless condition of those onfortunate persons who, " although en- 
dowed with the sataie powers, feelings, and privileges as ourselves," 
had been deprived of the faculty of hearing, and consequently of 
'speech, and " wer« thus excluded from their natural share in hu- 
man rights, and degraded in some sort from their rant as human 
beings." He showed how they might be rescued from this forlorn 
condition, so " that the same sources of knowledge, and the same 
books from which we receive instruction, might be open to them, 
whether for the exercise of their mental powers, for inculcating the 
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precepts of moralitTi or for unfolding tlie truths and hopes of reli- 
gion." The Lecturer was Dr. De hja. Bende him stood a little 
girl, deaf and dumb from her birth, to whose instruction his friend, 
Mr. Alexander Blair, and himself, had given condderable attention. 
I find it recorded that " the audience at the lecture were much in- 
terested by this little child. Her appearance, indeed, was remark- . 
ably engaging. Her countenance was full of intelligence, and all 
her actions and attitudes in the highest degree animated and expres- 
dve ; while the eagerness with which she watched the countenances 
of her instructors, and the delight with which she sprang forward to 
execute, or rather to anticipate their wishes, afibrded a moat afiecU 
ing spectacle." 

Strange would it have been had the audience not been deeply in- 
terested I For what could have been more calculated to call forth all 
the warmest feelings of the heart and the strongest sympathies of 
our nature? The matter did not rest here ; the enthusiasm of the 
town and neighbourhood was lighted up ; and there now stands an 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, a lasting 
monument of the utility of the Birmingham Philosophical Institu- 
tion. I take my stand here, and contend that if no other instance 
of its utility could be adduced, this one alone were sufficient to en- 
title it to the cordial support of every welLwisher to mankind. I 
do not mean to say that the spectacle would have been less interest- 
ing in any other room than in this, or that the arguments would 
have been less sound and convincing if they had been brought for- 
ward elsewhere; but it is more than probable that the attention of 
these benevolent and talented gentlemen had been directed to the 
subject by their scientific researches connected with this Institution. 
At any rate, it was made the medium of communication with the 
public, and out of a lecture delivered to its members arose the valu. 
able Institution to which I have alluded. 

The Birminghnm Philosophical Institution has also given a spur 
to the promotion of scientific knowledge. The statistical tables of 
mortality and of steam-power, and the meteorological journal, con- 
tained in the Report for 1836, are highly valnaUe documents. The 
latter was kept by means of the Belf.jegistering anemometer and 
rain-guage. This instrument, which excited so much attention at 
the last meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, (as being something which had long been wanted, but never 
till then supplied), was invented by Mr. Follett Osier, in conse-' 
quence of his having learnt the want of such an instrument at a 
meeting of the members of this Institution. It has been fixed on 
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these premises, and irou will be pleaaed to hear that the BritiiA As- 
■Dciation has voted a sum of money for the erectioii of a aimilar one 
at Plymouth, and that the French Institute have sent for plans and 
drawin^CB of it, tor the purpose of testing its utility at Paris. It is 
indeed a beautiful instrument, combining time with meteorological 
ohsenrations, and causing the wind and rain to record their own 

Now, in reviewing the past history of this Institution, we cannot 
hut see that much has been done for the difiusion of scientific know- 
ledge, and something for its promotion ; and to those who, after 
having watched over its interests and forwarded its objects during a 
long course of years, are now arrived at the autumn of their days, 
the recollection of the pust must be highly grati^ing. But we, 
who are in the spring or summer of life must not Confine our view 
to the past ; we must compare the present state of our society with 
the wants of the town, and examine whether it yet contBins all the 
necessary means for the furtherance of its otjects. In short, wo 
must take up the work which our elders have so well begun, and 
cany out their dedgns more and more. In doing this, our first at- 
tention must be directed to its management ; for if that bo defeo- 
tive or conducted upon wrong principles, the actions wlwdi flow 
from it must partake of its taint. The Muiaging Committee is 
elected every year by the subscribers, from their own body ; so that 
the society can refuse to re.nominate any member of the Committee 
in whose judgment or conduct they may no longer hare confidence. 
I have been sufficiently long upon this committee to enable me to 
speak decidedly as to the inteniions of its members and the spirit 
which pervades their councils. Actuated by no narrow or sectarian 
views in politics or religion, their sole aim is to carry out fully and 
without reserve, the great objects of the Institution — the difiusion 
and promotion of scientific knowledge. Had I detected the least 
trace of an opposite spirit, I should have immediately withdrawn 
myself from them, as I will never consent to be mixed up with the 
extremes of any party. But I know that their motives are good ; 
and they court the fullest and most searching inquiry into their 
actions. 

Our attention must be nest turned to the state of the building, 
museums, apparatus, &c, &c The building in which we are now 
assembled is found to be perfectly inadequate to the wants of the 
Institution. Many of the geological specimens, which are every 
day pouring in u))0n us, are still unpacked, as there is no room tor 
their reception. There is no museum of zoology or comparative 
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anatom]' ; there are no instruments for studying tbe phenomena of 
tbe heavens; and the apparatus for experimental philosophy, though 
very good in some departments, is in others equally defectirc Li- 
brary there is none ; tor we can hardly take any account of those 
few old books which are at present on the shelves of the Museum. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Birmingham Philosophical Institu- 
tion must receive much more extended and liberal support before It 
can effectually attain its objects. This is not a pleasing picture, but 
it is a true one ; and it will be contemplated with pain by the mem. 
bers of the British Association, who will form their estimate of the 
intellectual character of the inhabitants of this town by the degree 
of encouragement which is given to its scientific institutions. In 
the Lecture to which I have referred at s<Hne length. Dr. De Lys 
exhibited the nature and extent of one source of human misery, and 
at tbe same time demonstrated tbe possibility of providing an effica- 
cious remedy. The result was, that a remedy was provided for this 
town and neighbourhood. 

In all that has been brought forward thu evening, the alarming 
nature and extent of the evils resulting from ignorance may be 
clearly traced ; and tbe advantages arising from their removal, by 
the diffusion of scientific knowledge, will, I should hope, have been 
fully recognised. It has been shown that the Birmingham Philoso- 
phical Institution was established for the furtherance of this object ; 
that up to the present time it has effected much, and in future it 
might be expected to do still more, were it liberally supported. 
Shall its means of utility, then, be enlarged ? and shall it hencefor- 
ward receive encouragement and support worthy of this great town? 
When I compare the feeble efforts of him who now addresses you 
with those which must have been exerted on the memorable occa- 
don to which I have alluded, I will own that I despair ; but when 
I look to the cause for which I plead, I entertain a hope, oi rather 
a strong confidence, that I, also, on this occasion, shall not speak in 
vain. My hope is to see arise a substantial and spacious building, 
containing a theatre capable of accommodating an increased number 
of members, and apartments that shall not merely serve for the ac> 
commodation of our Curator, and fot the reception of the apparatus 
and specimens which are at present in the Museum, but of those also 
which the liberality of the friends of science, or the increased funds 
of tbe Institution, may provide. It has often been remarked that 
the societies for the encouragement of literature and science in this 
town are too much scattered; and it has been suggested that an 
union of some of them, for the purpoHC of erecting a building which 
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should contain separate accommodatioD for each society, would be 
highly desirable. Another handsome edifice might then be added 
to those already adorning our town, and increased facilities afforded 
for the furtherance of the objects which these societies have in view. 
I do not, however, consider myself capable of giving an opinion as 
to the practicability or working of such a plan. 

To those who ore already members of our Institution it would be 
quite superfluous to address a word in the shape of an appeal fov 
greater exertions in its behalf. Of the necessity for these, at this 
particular time, they are well aware. There are, however, others 
here this evening who are not enrolled in our list of members, but 
who, by their presence, evince an interest in the subject. To such, 
and through them to the inhabitants of the town at large, I may 
be allowed to address a few words. To those among them who 
have become possessed of wealth, either by inheritance or by personal 
industry, I would suggest that a connection with scientific institu- 
tions is one from which they cannot but derive pleasure, and may 
derive improvement. It is a pleasure, as well as a duty, to employ 
that wealth which the bounty of Providence has bestowed in so no- 
ble ft work as the diffusion of scientific knowledge ; and if their at- 
tention shall be turned, by having engaged in its diffusion, to the 
acquirement of that knowledge for themselves, their gain will be 
great indeed. Tbey will also find it to their interest. The surest 
protection to property will be found in the removal of ignorance 
and the extension of mental improvement among the labouring 
classes. Taught to reflect, and to trace the connection between 
cause and effect, tbey will soon leant to protect the property of 
others, and to create it for themselves by honest industry and thrifty 
management. The legislature has done much towards raising a bar- 
rier against imprudence and dishonesty, and thus stemming the tide 
that would soon have swept into the vortex of idleness and profli- 
gacy the iptopetty of the honest and industrious : but the completion 
of the cure must be effected by the improvement of the moral feeL 
ings of thi working Classen, and by their increased mental cultiva- 

By these means out glorious constitution will be safely and 
soundly renovated, and its pillars and bulwarks will be so strength- 
ened that the Oolhic pile shall be supported in all the freshness of 
its youthful days, and shall be effectually defended against the as- 
saults of its bitterest foes. For, as there can be no greater evil in a 
state, than an increasing estrangement between the different classes 
of society in feelings and thought, so there is no surer test of its 
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soundness and stability than a gradual approximation between them 
in these respects. If successive governments have hitherto neglected 
to extend efficient support and encauragement to Science, there is 
the greater necessity for the redoubled exertions of individuals, in 
order that their deficiency may be counterbalanced, and that they 
may be shamed into the adoption of a more enlightened policy. 

On the manufacturer, the Philosophical Institution has a strong 
clsjm for support. He owes eveiy thing to Science. There is not 
a piece of machinery he makes use of, or a procees he employs, which 
has not resulted from scientific inTestigation, whether conducted by 
persons devoted to abstract Philosophy, as instanced in the inven. 
tion of the safety lamp, by Sir Humphrey Davy ; or, (which is still 
more to the point,) by mechanics who haveacquired for themselves 
some knowledge of its truths, as was done by Arkwright during the 
time he was perfecting his cotton-spinning machinery. If no other 
persons would come forward and place this Institution on a footing 
worthy of this large and populous town, the class of manufacturers 
might be expected to do so. They will receive an abundant return 
for all their capital embarked in the difiudon of knowledge ; for it 
win be the means of removing the ignorance which has led to those 
combinations of workmeh, and that destruction of machinery, which 
have proved so ruinous to all parties. 

I appeal, however, to higher motives than these. If you value 
the approbation of conscience, you will not neglect so great a duty. 
If you are animated by love to your Maker and to your fellow- 
creatures, you will use your utmost exertions to difiuse widely that 
light which brings more clearly into view Him irom whom it ema- 
nates, and which cannot fail to improve those on whom it shines. 
In a word, if you would live to the glory of Ood, and to the benefit 
of man, you will labour by such means as I have pointed out, by 
laying early the foundations of knowledge in religious instruction, 
and by building thereon the beautiful edifice uf " Science, truly so 
called," to elevate, intellectually and morally, the multitudes that 
are around yon, in this town and neighbouriiood. 
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COURAME'; OR THE LOVE OF NATIVE COUNTRY. 
Translated fbok the French, by a Lady. 

The following Bimple narrative is founded upon an interesting 
ftLCt, which goes far to prove how deeply patriotism is engraven in 
the liuman heatt. 

A young Indian girl, of the tribe of the Noragues, when about 
nine years old, bad strayed into the forests of Guiana, where she was 
found by some hunters, and taken to the residenc* of Madame 
de Sf . Croix, the widow of a rich Cayenne planter, by whom she was 
nurtured. In the land of her fathers this child was called Couram^, 
which signifies in the Galibis language, " the beautiful." It is the 
custom of many savage nations to give names to their children ex- 
pressive of some agreeable attribut«, or of something which strikes 
their fancy, in the smiling scenes of outward nature, which they feel 
and understand so well. This custom has been handed down, amongst 
thenij from the remotest ages. In the house of Madame de St. 
Croix, Courame was baptized by the name of Demetri^, the most ten- 
der cares were lavished on her by her adoptive mother, and no pains 
were spared in perfecting her education. As she grew up in beauty, 
die ^fts of nature were still further displayed by the embellisbmente 
and el^ance of dress. Amongst her accomplishments she was taught 
music and dancing, which latter amusement is too frequently made a 
complicated art, rather than cultivated as a simple means of eipress- 
ingi by the movements of the body, the light and joyous feelings of 
the heart 

Courame wanted for nothing, she knew not a privation, bat by a 
singnlar want of judgment in those with whom she associated, con- 
stant reference was made, in her presence, to the wilds where she 
had been found, to the miseries attendant upon the coodiUon of sa- 
vages, and to the happy fate which awaited her in the world, through 
the goodness of her henefactress. They thought by such conversa- 
tion the more to endear her new situation to her, but it produced a 
contrary effect ; so true is it that intuitive propensities are Ui some 
d^ree strengthened by contradiction. There appears to be an innate 
principle which determines the nature of the desires and characteristic 
inclinations of every living being. The bird which is produced from 
an egg, though hatched by a strange mother, does not the less obey its 
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ivwBd nnpuliM, or tlw iiutjiMti?e promptingi with which natare hu 
gifted it. 

Notw]lb«t>nilisg Uw &TMm with «hi(A abe w» loaded, C<iutud6 
WM tdwaya pestfive «nd melHuilioly. Ilie tatne ndnes* might be re- 
marked in her, vUcfa appeari M be so seneibty felt by all beMfa re- 
moYcA freM Ae cliae c^ their bird). She languiihed like the flover 
which droops, withern, and decays, when planted in an ungenid soil. 
Her tiK^KatioDa reMsted all Aose taites which were studied to be in- 
parted to }ier> She sighed for her native land. A secret inspiration 
tsU ber tiial efae was forawd few a different existence ; and a sort of 
tmivagerit shone out ftem beneath U>e elegmt vanner sh« had ac- 
qoired by inv%»tion. latere wai in her looks aomething vague and 
i^nenl, which seemed to isolate ber in the tnidst of those who snr- 
romtded ber. Omrami anxiously questioned all who bad been to the 
Approuague river ; she bad been toM the country which gave her 
btrth was to the east of Cayenne, ber eye« were, therefore, ever medi- 
tativ^ taming towards the rising van -, indeed, in her daily walks, 
she conld not gnee on Ae calm sea without feeling a longing desire 
to return to the place of her infsucy. 

Couram6 feh no delight in asBociatiBg wi^ girls of her own age ; 
fer the children who shared in her recreations were net of ber tribe. 
She w^ because she had neither brother or rister. She regretted 
the pastimes c^ her eountry. In the midst of abundance and riches, 
every thing was msBting, for ber mother wss not there. 

She wa* nme j^ears old when taken from the forest of Guiana, and 
at that age whatever is impressed on the mind is not readily oblite- 
rated. She was always pensive and abstracted. Daring die night 
she wonld often give way to sobs and tears, and when at length sleep 
came to her relief, the voice of ber mother would disturb her dreams. 
Notwithstanding all the grief she endured she was still beautiful, 
ttough Imguor was visible in every feature ef her countenance, and 
HiBt touching raelancholy which, as an ancient writer has sud, is in 
some degree hi ornament of grirf. 'Wth Madame de St. Croix, 
ConrftmS wss constantly the c^ct of solicitude. She bad all ^e 
ad^uttages of instruction, ^^Hn &e best masters, which money could 
jn-ociue. Courame listened to her preceptors with attention ; tbey 
■poke ef her progress in accomplishments as a proi£gy. She wss 
tai^bt the French language ; but by her there was one language 
ffhidh was preArred to every other, Uiat was the Galibisr-«o poor in 
nipet4notu words, but so rich in affectionate and tender expressions. 
Every word of ttdt savage dialect, which had never been used to dii- 
roL. mi., MO. xxiu. ■ 15 
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guise the thoughts, and which her mother had taught her from in- 
fimcyi was cherished. 

It iB remarkable that Couram^'s education, far from extinguiahing 
in her the love of her country, had ooly strengthened this affection, by 
developing all the energies of her mind. At this particular time there 
was a project on foot for civilizing the Bavages of Guiana, and the 
French government was made acquainted with it. Now Courame 
read with extreme avidity every thing which was published reUtive to 
the wandering nation of the Galibis, the industry of the Noragues, 
their habits, pastimes and other characteristics. Her imagination was 
stimulated by numberless recitals tending to foster her darling wish, 
which was to end her days amidst the scenes that had cradled her. 
" Cherished country 1 country where I first saw the day !" cried she, 
" who can restore me thy charms, or what can excite the happiness 
thou bestowest on me ? Who can think of thee without regretting 
thee, without longing to behold thee again ?" Madame de St. 
Croix had long perceived that Couram^ was not happy, she courted 
solitude, and though in the midst of so many who loved her, she 
seemed like a creature of another species. None knew whence to at- 
tribute this melancholy; on her own part Courara6 dared not tell the 
cause of her grief. She feared to be thought ungrateful, and to afflict 
her benefactress. Madame de St. Croix imagined sometimes that 
an irresistible sentiment of love perhaps had taken possesBion of her 
heart, for she was then fifteen years old ; and when the mind is oc- 
cupied by one thought, that thought monopolizes every other. Be- 
sides, she saw that &e praises lavished on her beauty fell insensibly 
on her ear. She endeavoured to console her by affectionate endear- 
ments. Vain attempt I of what value are the caresses of an adoptive 
mother, when we embrace, in imagination, her who has born us in 
her bosom, who has nourished us from her body I 

The only thing which lessened Couiam^'s r^rets was reading 
some historical works wluch Madame de St. Croix had kindly 
given her ; for her benefactress was possessed of a highly cultivated 
taste, and looked upon books as friendly consolers wtuch prevented 
the mind from dwelling too intently upon sad impressions. Courame 
profited by this resource, as well as by the conversation of Dr. Va- 
layer, a worthy old man, who for more than forty years had been the 
idol of the colony. He was as amiable as enlightened ; was the phy- 
sician of the soul, as well as of the body. He had penetrated the se- 
cret thoughts of Couram^ ; but he carefblly concealed from her his 
knowledge. He had ever a gentle and delicate manner in his 
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conversations with his patients which quickly tron upon their confi- 

Ere long a particular event brought a happy change in Couram^'H 
existence. M. Le Baron de Besner, a most enlightened philanthro- 
pist, was at that time governor of Cayenne. He carried the most 
active raind in a weak, imbecile body. He was always influenced by 
the most anxious desire of being useftil to mankind, and his ardour 
was indefatigable; above all he loved the Indians, and wished to ame- 
liorate their condition by civilizing them. The better to further his 
designs, the Baron endeavoured to draw some Indians of Guiana by 
various pretexts to Cayenne. He wished to induce thern to appre- 
dale all the advantages enjoyed in towns ; and for this purpose it was 
necessary to allure them thither. His aim was to make these savages 
i^roach the civilized inhabitants, to make friends of the colonists, 
and to turn them insensibly to those habits which could ennoble them 
in their own eyes. He flattered himself that he could influence par- 
ticularly the manners of the Noragues; who of all the savages are 
those who shew the most morality ; who respect their parents ; who 
have the most justice and good faith. In a journey which he had 
made to the territory of the Approuague, he had gone amongst them, 
and he was persuaded that he might do much with this interesting 
tribe. He hoped to make them labourers under whose hands the 
fertile country they inhabited, would prosper. He could communicate 
with them so much the better as the greater part were baptized and 
had already recnved some of the benefits of civilization. M. De 
Besner informed their chief, Almiki, that it would perhaps interest 
him to come some day into the metropolis, with some of his followers, 
to deliberate upon afhirs which concerned him, and which related to 
the prosperity of the tribe. The message was adroitly delivered by 
an ambassador, who acquired great ascendancy over him. 

It is well known bow unwillingly the savages carry on communica- 
tion with strangers, unless constrained by force or by the pressure of 
their wants. But the Noragues bad been for some time very poor : 
they wanted axes, sabres, muskets, and other implements. They 
imagined, with reason, that their journey would be profitable to them 
in tbis point of view, and they accepted without hesitation the go- 
vernor's proposal. The aged Almiki, too old to quit his hut, con- 
sented to the departure of his son, who was accompanied by several 
men and women of the tribe. The news was spread in Cayenne that 
the Noragues were coming : Courame's joy was not to be described. 
She imagined that she might now return and see her mother, and the 
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love »f eoHDtry was reaewed in all its force. In her impatieoee aha 
counted the days and hours which then intervened before the expect- 
ed arrival of her countiymeu. The present time is ever a weight to 
a miad which only feeds on ht^. Cooraioe ran over, in her memo* 
ry, all the words of the language she so well knew before ber c^- 
ture. She felt sure of being recogidxed by ber friends, for tluM^h 
she lived in t^ ^lendour of riches, and tboagh her clothes vere very 
costly, she always preserved something of the Indian costume, and 
were the long soMMth tresses of the Galilns women. Her ears wer« 
kdorned with coral, her neck waa enriched by a chain of ted seedsr 
and her bracelets were composed of little sea shells. Madame de St^ 
Croix, who was proud of the elegance of her adopted daugbter, liked 
to perceive in ber attire tbese distinctiTe characteristics of ber nation. 

The arrival of the Indians was bailed with muvcrsal joy. They 
mandied in file, one following anotbec, after the manner in which tkey 
were obliged to traverse their own woods. The whole papolatun. of 
tbe colony ran out to see tbem pass. The savage is alwaya an object 
of curiosity to U)e civilized man. The young Couram^ could not 
emrtaui her trauspiM^ on beholdiDg tbe people of ber tribe. In the 
IwBgnage of tbe Galibis, she entreated them to give her news of her 
nodier, she spared no signs or gestures to make herself underttood, 
and sought the answers in tbeir looks. Her imagination beheld in 
them her parents, ber home, all the territory of the Approuague. 

AiiHiiig«t tbe Ini^ans who came witb this depntatioa to tbe gover- 
nor tbere were several of good stature and noble appearam^e. The 
sen of Almiki was distingoiebed above diem all by his costume 
which was mole gracefully arranged than tltat of bis compamons. 
Ho was armed like a warrior and bad a commanding air, tboi^ bia 
counteoance was thoughtful and melancholy. His features, however, 
became less austere when be perceived Counune. But the latter 
directed ber attei^n to a group of Norague women, wbo walked 
bebuid, carrying fermented liquors and some flour, of manioc^ to 
make a sort of tluckened soup for their husbands. Th« Indian 
women were clothed more modestly than they were wont to be, and 
most of tbem were adconed with foathers : they wore petticoats of 
Uue worsted or calico, which is tbe favounte colour of tbe Noragnei. 
Some of them bod heightened their complexion by paint. They 
walked in boskias or shoes ingeoiouBly woven with rushes and cotton 
threads. NotwitJistandiug this rather wbimmcal costume, Couram^ 
was enchanted to see tbem, and tbougjtt that their ornaments were 
preferable to those with which she was adorned. She envied their 
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Lst^ and Iraiged to be with tbem. As te the indiaiu, tbey w«« delight- 
ad witt Courame, wh«m thej bad recogaiied, and stood ganng upon 
Iwr with th« gr«at»t BBtcHUBbment. It was bm interatting ligbt l» 
aee those inbabitanta of the forast mingle with the peo|^ in the town. 

They were brought to the govenior, and eagerly asked for nraakels, 
bill-hooks, axes, and other tools or instnimeDts, of which tbey bad 
greRt want. The Noragua women dis[dByed tlww roA t»aketa and 
their eari^B vases, wfaich they gave to the ladies, recMving in ei- 
changffjetnecklacas, bracelets, and other articles (tfomainent. Dar- 
ing tlus time, Courame mixed with th^ ; she sought f«r her mother, 
who, not su^Mcting that ber daughter still (ousted, bad not i}uitt«d 
tbe knta. The govemor received tiie lodiaaa with tim most ftee cor- 
diality ; tor, aa before stated, hb ardeat wish waa to make tbem tajay 
Aa sweets of dviliEatiDn. But no sotmer wue th^ arrived than they 
began to talk of returning heme. In order to detain them, the go- 
venor endeavoured to interest their curiosity, but nothii^ eould cap- 
tivate theoL The admiration of savagea i* lighty and evanescent : 
Amongst tbem, the paseion of self-presorvatitm ia the only pwmanent 
one. Thua they observed notiiing extn^tdisary in the [AintiDga lad 
master-pieces of art whidi wwc shewn them : they alwaya thoi^iht tlte 
scenes of Kature preferable, and lolled to return to them. Every 
thing that did not relate to th«r especial wants made no irapzessioB 
upon tbem. The mirrors which tbey found m the saloon of the go- 
vernor did not astonish them, because tbey bad oft«i seen themsdvea 
reflected in the Approusgue river. No surprise was expressed wh«i 
picturea were placed before tbem, fcv they only fancied they saw the 
image of an oligect in the water. At first they were delighted by the 
wind instruments wUch composed the band of tbe regiment, so supe- 
rior to their own flutes of bamboo, irom which <mly liie most mono- 
tonous sounds could be drawn. Tbe Indians like tumultoous and 
loud noises, which do not express anything fixed or determined. 

M. Le Baron de Bemer neglected nothing which could prevent tb* 
deputation experiencing ennoi or constraint. To amuae tbem, he gave 
a grand feast ; and what astonished them most was to see the num- 
ber of dishes wtuch appeared successively. They could not ima^ne 
the use of so many of tbe superfluities which were already introduced 
in the houses of the rich Europeans. After tbe repast, varioua 
games were introduced for their entertainmient, when Courame ap- 
peared before them and execnted a Norague dance in an enchanting 
manner, embellished by sU tbe improvements of art. Tbe Indiei* 
surrounded bet and seemed to follow every step 1^ observing th < 
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cadence with a remarkable precision, and they were in eilacy with 
the inimitable grace of her moTements. Couram^ joined to the 
poUeh that education had given her, that native grace and elegance 
which she inherited from the country that gave her birth. 

The Indians afterwards acted several pantomimes, a species of 
amusement mticb in use amongst the Galibis. At the conclusion of 
the fete, the Indians sang after the manner of their country, which 
much gratified the curiosity of the colonists. The music of the No- 
ragues is sad and melancholy, like that of all the Galibis ; but its 
notes are very expressive when they pwnt the anguish of grief and 
distress. A young Indian g^rl sang, in a soft mournful strain, a 
hymn, which expressed the regrets of a mother whose child had been 
overwhelmed by the risii:^ of the tide, at the mouth of the Approuague, 
a calamity of not uncommon occurrence. But Couram^ could not 
hear such regrets without shedding a torrent of tears. She imagined 
that her own mother wept for her, and this idea plunged her into a 
sadness which prevented her from taking any part in what was passing 
around her. However the yonth, the grace, the attractions of Cou- 
ram£ had made a great impression on the Indians ; for who could see 
her without admiring her P She was beautiful as a Grecian statue. 

The joy of the Indians was excessive when they thus accidentally 
found one of their tribe, who had been separated from them by civili- 
zation, and they wished to restore her to their country. Coaram6 
talked to them incessantly in the sweet and persuasive Galibis lan- 
guage, which is comprehensive enough to express the most important 
things in common life. She gave them to understand, by every means 
in her power, the ardent desire she had to return io the place of her 
birth. The feelings of savages are very strong and ardent, however 
exercised, whether in love or revenge. Scarcely had they seen their 
young countrywoman ere they entertained a great affection for her. 
And, meditating flight from Cayenne, she mingled with the Noragae 
women, who surrounded her, and seemed as if they wished to carry 
her away with them. They understood each other in a moment ; 
signs and looks expressed what words could not, and Courame lis- 
tened to all their communicatJona with growing agitation. She was 
more than ever determined upon the project of quitting the town, and 
returning to her tribe; and drawing the Indians aside, questioned them 
closely on its practicability. 

Meanwhile the night advanced, the Baron had provided sleeping 
accommodation in the great hall of the old mansion of the Jesuits, in 
order that the Indians m^ht repose themselves. During which time 
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Conram^ was watching and secretly preparing for her flight. One 
thing only made her unhappy, this was the grief that her departure 
might occasion Madame de St. Croix. The poor girl wavered between 
two conflicting feehngs, for nature haa not given us unalloyed pleasure 
in this life — nothing is more painful to the mind than these opposing 
inclinations, these inward combats, striving for mastery, when the 
heart is divided by two powerful interests distressing perplexity is ne- 
cessarily the result. The moon shone in unclouded splendour, and 
Coutame profited by the light to contemplate from her window the 
tranquil ocean. With what joy did her eyes wander over this azure 
plain, which was soon to be ploughed by the swift Indian canoe. 
Cayenne is not very far from the territory of Approuague, but it 
seemed as if she had infinite regions to traverse before she could ar- 
rive at the end of her wishes. To an impatient heart it is not space, 
but longing that constEtutes distance. At length the dawn appeared, 
and Couram^ summoned up all her courage to quit the house of her 
benefactress. But how many mournful feelings arose in her heart I 
It is possible to return in transport to one's native land, and yet to 
shed some tears over the hospitable threshold which has heretofore 
sheltered us. Courame sobbed convulsively when abandoning the 
house where she had been so generously received, so warmly beloved. 
She wrote a letter to her benefactress in which feelings of deep sor- 
row and glowing gratitude were mingled, and she deposited on the 
table all the gifts which she had received from the hands of Madame 
de St. Croix, and left in a box alt the jewels which adorned her 

Clothed in a simple Indian robe, her long smooth hair was her 
only ornament. The town was yet wrapped in repose, when she ran 
widi predpitation towards the shore, where the Noragues waited for 
her. She met few people at this early hour, and the simphcity of her 
dress prevented ber being known. She leapt into the canoe, the hymn 
of departure was sung, and they rowed in cadence towards the land of 
Approuague. The Indiana took their leave loaded with presents from 
the governor, the winds were favourable, the voyage speedily at an 
end, and the canoe which conveyed Couram^ arrived safely at its dea- 
tinatdon. 

But no words can express the grief of Madame St. Croix when she 
heard of the flight of this beloved daughter, whom she bad loaded with 
favours and cherished so tenderly. At first she reflised to believe 
that so lamentable a misfortune could have occurred, but her doubts 
were soon removed when she entered Couram^'s room and saw the 
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letter iHuch this poor pA \itA nritten to her. Mftdsme de St. Croix 
wn inconsolable, nevertheleaB she clid not drink of using any means 
to teclaim her from tin Indians, u she beld ConraiB^ to hare exer- 
dsed no more tban a dnty in retnrnh^ to her real mother. 

Five years passed without any tidingt of the fugitiTe ; she was per- 
haps happily settled in her mother's hot, and this idea lessened the 
regret Of Madame de St. Croix. 

Conrami was indeed almost fbrgottcni at Cayenne, and her name 
rarely meoticmed in conTersation. By the most singnlar choice, it 
happened that the good Dr. Valayer was led to the banks of the Ap- 
pronagne. He had an estate in this fertile spot, and went to visit iL 
He aiterlained the idea of estabtishing botanical gardens there, as he 
was pasnonately fond of tiiis branch of natural history, and was -con- 
sidered one of the best pnpils of Bernard de Juisieu. 

It is impossible to d^ct his surprise, when, on visiting the Nora- 
gne Indians, A« first person who presented herself was Ctniram^ 
wliom be imniei£at«ly recognised. He entered into her hut, where 
he Aiund her surromided hy all her fhnrily. Her hnsband was the 
•on <if Almiki, the chief of 'Ae tribe, the some who hiul been one of 
the deputation to the governor of Cayenne, when Courami bore the 
name of Demetri^. It was the same ywudi whose noble air had be«n 
BO much admired at the fSte given by M. Le Baron to tiie Indians ; and 
it was well that the flower of the Norague women should be unit«d 
to ^ braveet of 'Ate men. Couram6 still Hved with her aged moAer, 
whom she assisted and consoled. Some earthen vessels, some instm- 
ments for hunting and fishing, and the rude sleeping couch composed 
the furniture of the dwelling in which she preferred to pass her 
days. 

Dr.Vtdayer beheld with astonishmeat, the chaises which had taken 
place in the deportment of Couram^. She was no longer the yomtg 
gtri deronred by ennui and melancholy, in the midst of luxury and re- 
finement. She was now a woman whose delight connsted in her ma- 
ternal tares, and who passed her days hi domestic peace. Bnt «A)e 
was stia beautiflsl, and bad not lost her taste for omaroent iStiewnv 
a net^tme msde of tiger's teeth ; her tresses were adorned with preci- 
ous stones, brought from the sands of the Ruby river ; her bracelets 
were of an Indian grain, which sometimes resembles jet. It may be 
truly aH tbat a well arranged htrt, ia the abode of the partriardirf 
i^rtoee. 

Dr. Valayer declared be never aaw a more touching pictare. He 
blessed the day on which his own affiiirs and his love of Botany had 
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led lum to these scenes. He put a n^ultitude of questions to her upon 
her new ntnatifHi) and her answers showed that she was more than 
satisfied at having been restored to her primitive condition. He ask- 
ed her, what had become of all those talents which had been culti- 
vated wiih so much care daring her residence at Cayenne ? He 
wished to know, above all, what had become of a very valuable library 
which Madame de St. Croii had given her to perfect her education ? 
** B^iotd my books t" replied shei pointing to her children and the 
new-born infant at her breast. " I am a wife and a mother. All my 
learmng has gone to make room for my affections. Of all tiiat you 
have tanght me, I only preserve the fear of God, which has sustained 
me in a!I my afflictions. I owe to him the proBpenty of my family 
and the continuance of the happiness which he has bestowed upon me 
on earth. 

Coorame and the Doctor then entered into a conversation, in 
which they Iialanced the inconveniences of a social life against those 
of a savage one. " Talk not to me of your science," said she, " it 
only creates doubts. What makes the Norague happy ? his bow and 
his freedom. My children know and love God ; but they do not 
seek to penetrate the secrets of Providence. Their reason is never 
harrassed ; they enjoy happiness here below without enquiring whence 
it comes. We have prudence, the preserving genius of rational, 
sennble beings, to guide us through life. That independence which 
yon seek for with so much ardour, we possess ; for, in the midst of 
our woods and in the bosom of beneficent and hospitable Nature, there 
is nrather tyranny nor servitude. We do not value your sentiment 
of fiune, because we do not know it." 

During this conversation, the brave Almiki, her husband, who was 
smoking odoriferous herbs, seemed enchanted with the good sense 
and wisdom of his wife. Valayer, on his part, admired the choice of 
Couram^'s expressions, which singularly contrasted with her wild 
condition. He approved her resolutions and was moved by her sen- 
timents, in winch he so far acquiesced as to eventually sell those pos- 
sessions which he had in Cayenne, and return to end his days in the 
land of his birth. 
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THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 

EvKRY genuine lover of science must deeply regret that tlie di£- 
feiences esiating among men, with regard to political garemment. 
and religious discipline, should so frequently interrupt and destroy 
that general harmony which ought to exist in a ciTilized communi- 
ty. This contrariety of sentiment too often, by circumscribing the 
hounds of social intercourse, checks the extension of intelledual 
improvement and the dissemination of the most valuable knowledge. 
Thus it is, that party spirit, like a chilling blight, withers the pro. 
mising bud of science and engenders a canker worm in the fairest 
blossom of the tree of knowledge. All classes of society, even the 
most talented individuals of the land, seem occasionally to be subject 
to the domination of this false and misguiding prejudice^ All such 
discrepancies would be reconciled if human wisdom could attain 
perfection and become universal. But however powerfully this de- 
sirable consummation may have been exhibited in theory, it is utter- 
ly impossible to be practically esemplified so long as the passions 
and infirmities which now sway the human mind remain in faU 
action. And what power of man can exterminate evil from the 
world ; or what golden dream of purity and bliss will not the wak- 
ing stem reality of misery and degradation dispel ? 

The thraldom of the dark ages is now passed away ; the light of 
knowledge has dawned upon the world, and continues to shine with 
increasing splendour ; the stream of wisdom has spread far and wide 
through distant lands, and enriched with its jewelled sand the 
remotest shores. The amelioration of the moral and physical condi- 
tion of men, with the consequent improvement of their social and 
intellectual capabilities has been the result. All great and exten- 
sive changes in the mental economy of man, are universally acknow- 
ledged to be best effected by slow and gradual means. There is no 
golden way to wisdom — no enchanter's wand by which the rude 
and primitive barbarian of some insulated spot could be at once 
changed into the civilized member of polished society. The light of 
knowledge makes a much surer progress when it shines with a 
steady and unchanging lustre, gently pervading the cheerless gloom 
and dispersing almost imperceptibly the clouds of error, than when 
it is forced into a vivid but fitful blaze which, for a time perhaps, 
may shed around the brightest flashes, serving to shew more palpa- 
bly the darkness of ignorance, but too evanescent to dispel its 
shades. 
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. In thoM countries where ciTiliiation has made most rapid strides, 
where the immense advantages of science are duly appreciated, sod 
where all the various arts are cultivated for the common weal, great 
difierences of o[Hnion exist as to the kind and extent of general edu- 
cation. The good cause which every genuine philanthropist must 
hare at heart— viz., the amelioration of the condition of his fellow 
creatures, is by these conflicting views materially injured, and the 
[Ht^r ea a <tf im{>TOTement in the needy part of the community main- 
ly retarded. A constant series of speculative controversies, vehe- 
ment denunciations, and individual systems is created amongst those 
whose oiEce and duty it is to direct in the path of wisdom those less 
informed than themselves ; and, by a strange perversity and spirit of 
opposition, these teachers themselves too frequently, on tbe one band, 
become prejudiced bigots for old customs, or, tm the other, visionary 
enlhuuBsts for new chimeras. Without entering deeply into tbe 
respective merits of these questions, it may be well Ut remark that 
the nature and quality of the knowledge bestowed ought to be adapt- 
ed to the extent of mental development exhibited in different stales of 
society, whether those states be but one step removed from the waste 
of barbarism, or for advanced in the cultivated fields of civilisation. 
The food, to be nutritions, should be capable of being easily digested. 
It is a Ikmilior aph<msm, bnt not the less true, that we should give 
milk to babes. It is the qnoUty, not tbe quantity, of the knowledge 
imparted that is liable to objection. The soil should be prepared by 
d^rees for die perfecting of tbe choicest produce. The whole eco- 
nomy of Nature seems to be in aocordance with this progressive sys- 
t«n. The tiny spring issuing from the mountain's side gathers 
strength and volume from every tributary rill received in its course, 
nntil it swells into the majestic stream which flows tiiroi^h the plain, 
enriching the bordering lands with its fertHiaing flood. The newly- 
ftmoed bud, inclosed in its protecting folds, gradually bursts into light 
and is matured into tbe perfect fruit by those rays which would, in 
its earlier state, have withered and destroyed its tender fibres. A 
sterile tract, recently exposed to the vivifying infiuence of the sun and 
atmosphere, at first yields only Thistles or Lichens : these in turn 
decay and quahiy the soil for tbe reception of choicer produce, till at 
length the luxuriant blade, tbe glowing flower, the blooming shrub, 
the jnajestic forest tree, and the golden harvest successively adorn 
the once barren waste. Now, during all these progressive changes, 
each succeeding development is fed and freshened by the genial dew 
of Heaven ; and this may not inaptly represent those moral and reli- 
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gkms precepti nhjch ought ever to ncoompany and direct the advance 
of knowledge- 
Many •elf'coiiititiited pbSowphera, who have (^>tai»ed moat of 
their wisdom from books, ratiier than from an eitenuve acquaintance 
with the world or familiarity with llie practical details of human na- 
tare, and whose sphere of obserratioii is limited to the various hypo- 
theses of mdaphysica) reasonii^ snd the wild Bpecnlationi of theore- 
tical conjectore, too fVequenlly prefer espousiog new theories and pro- 
mulgating new systems, rather than endeavouring to apply acknow- 
ledged facts, or more widely diffusing perhaps old-fashioned prin- 
ciples. 

The hapjnnets of a people does not altogether depend upon their 
commercial prosperily, or on the extent of their intelleotoal acquire- 
ments as regards acquaintance with the various arts and sciences, hot 
rather on their moral cooditioti. The wiaest and best of maskiud 
have, throughout all past ages, universally expressed their entire con- 
viction that a higher motive to moral action is required than that 
presented by the mere temporal advantages arising to society from 
snch a conditjon : for the advantages must vary with the changing 
state of such society : and if once eipediency is admitted u the nde 
of condnc!; the standard of right is instantly depreciated and o[rinion 
usurps the place of immutable truth. It is, then, only by the aid of 
the more exalted sentiment of religion that moral precept* can be 
enf<vced and maintained. The facohy of veneration ^sposes man to 
adore the Creator of the Universe ; ^tt, as seen in the book of Na- 
ture, and recondfy, as displayed in the volume e^ Revdatioa. This 
faculty is doubtless sn innate power of the human mind, implanted 
' there for the wisest purposes ; but this, perhaps more than any other 
of the menial powers, reqaires direction in its development, in order 
tliat its le^tinutte effects may be produced. When it is in accordance 
^th, and in obedience to, the declared will of the Creator, it cannot 
he too active. Thus manifested, it controls all the fiercer possirats, 
and bridles every licentious desire ; at the same time, it curbs that 
feeling of &lse independence and assumed wisdom which is ei^nder- 
ed by pride and fostered hy self-confidence, and which proves so fi«- 
quently a stomblii^ block to improvement and happineBs. But the 
purifying influence of religion does not arise, as m simple moral go- 
vernment, from the probable evil that may accrue to society from the 
free indulgence of bad propensities ; its influence proceeds from an 
unwillingness on the part of the individual to displease the Being whom 
he acknowledges alike to fear and to adore. The highest possible 
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motive to acUoa is thus funi^ed, and w unerring standartl of riglit 
and wrong ia for ever eBtabliahed. The abuiea of the faculty of veae- 
ntum are manifold, u exemplified in the eztravBgant myUtology of 
the pagan world, the cruel saperstitions of the barbaroiu ages, and 
the wild &oaticism of more modem days. 

Infidel sophistry would endeavour to obseure and divert the genu- 
ine light of tjmth by refracting it through the medium of human 
pasraoDi and human prejudice, and would persuade men to submit 
every thii^ to the test of their own reasoning powers. Thus it would 
reduce within the limits of a math«nUicsl biangle, the laws and 
economy which govern the universe ; whereas there is much that rea- 
son cannot &thom which Revelation declares to be true, and it is 
only by a etiim, careful and unbiassed examination of the dedaratiane 
ocmtuaed in the Sacred Writings that the benevolence and wisdom 
of the Creator's ways can be understood, and their amelioratii^ iuilu- 
euoe acknowledged. 

It is generally admitted that misery is often the concomitaiit of ig- 
norance; but it does not follow, as a positive inductioo, that happiness 
would be attained by the posseision <^ mere scientific knowledge. If 
such was the case, superior intdlect would raisure a greater share of 
happiness, while a less fortunate meotal endowment would necessarily 
always experieoM correspcmding nuaery. Now, this is not practically 
the fact. The most talented are not always the most free from vice 
and sorrow. Nor are the less informed always strangers to visions 
of bliss. It is only by virtue founded on religion, individually prac- 
ticed and generaUy disseminated, that permanent happiness can be 
promoted. 

Have the writings of Rousseau and Voltaire increased the welfare of 
mankind 7 Rather, by enoouragktg doubts and scepticism, under the 
fair cloak of morality, have they not loosened the bonds of society, 
and been direct t^ents in producing crimes \he very calendar of which 
is fearfol to look upon ? Have they not, by withdrawing the re- 
straining influence of religion, set at liberty the will of radii to revel 
in all its wild imaginings, and to own no government save that arbi- 
trary and yet vacillating power, the boasted sovereignty of reasou ? 
Are the discoveries of a Newton, a Davy, and innumerable other be- 
nefactors of their race, less important to the community because they 
blended religious sraitiments and feelings with their philosophic pur- 
suits P It is often argued in these days of ostentatious * liberality, 
that religion has nothing to do with education ; that it. fetters the 
judgment, and is a clog to the free extension of knowledge. False, 
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delusive reasoning 1 As veil might it be said that wben the veasel 
spreads her broad canvasB to cateh the passing wind, and punuei her 
way aiToss the tumultuous ocean, that the directing hand of the pilot, 
as he g^nides her through the various dangers that encompass her 
track, unduly tetters and restrains her IVee conrse. Let him but 
once quit the helm and suffer the ship to obey the wild blind impulses 
of the elements, and she will quickly be swamped by the rushit^ 
waves, or stranded on some bidden rock. It is just so with ednca- 
tion. Let instmction, — diat is, instruction in the Bi»rit and word of 
the Christian obligation — be once excluded trma the preceptor's para- 
mount duty, and the young mind, as its various powers are disclosed, 
will be borne along through the sea of life a prey to wild passion and 
conflicting oinnions, and will ultimately make shipwreck of all its 
brightest hopes. For, as llie compass possesses no inherent power in 
itself to guide the bark, or bring it to the wished fbr haven, but b 
merely the instrument in the hand of the pilot ; so reason, un^rected 
by religion, is inadequate to ensure present happiness or secure from 
future misery. At the same time, it should be distinctly understixkl, 
that all bigotry is diametrically opposed to improvement ; for, where 
the eseellence is presupposed to be superlative, there can be no derire 
for farther enquiry and no acknowledgment of the possibility of erring. 
But the religion that inculcatee charity and humility as its vital doc- 
trines, must necessarily be at variance with all narrow-minded pride 
and self-sufficiency. 

Some persons possessing weak reflective faculties and confined pre- 
judiced notions, who are incapable of taking comprehenrive news of 
a subject, or of foreseeing remote consequences from present causes, 
fluently express alarm at the rapid progress of improvement, and 
mveigh but in vain against the increasing wisdom of the ^e. The 
stream of knowledge cannot be arrested, and no sound thinker, no 
general well-wisher to mankind would desire to stay its course. But 
it is the duty of all to endeavour to direct its currents in those chan- 
nels which will at once tend to enrich and adorn the intellectual do- 
main. The human mind will inquire, it will endeavour to progress. 
It must have food to satisfy its increasii^ appetite. 

The wonders daily brought to light by the researches of science, 
and the speculations induced by the discoveries made relative to the 
different capabilities \>{ matter, present' a constant and ever-varying 
banquet ; but the viands must not be seized indiscriminately, and the 
greatest caK should be enjoined in adapting each to the peculiar con- 
dition of the receiver. Where the int«llect is highly cultivat«d, all 
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may be tako^— ««ery flower in the garden of knowledge may be 
plucked. Tb« solid earth, the yielding waters, the ambient air, the 
numerous vanetieB of organic li^, the phenomena of the aubtile ele- 
ments, and the stopendoos fabric of the celestial system, may all be 
searched bto, and the symmetry of their structure displayed. Even 
the mystery of life and immortality and of the creative energy may be 
investigated, so long as diere is a fixed principle to control the feeling 
of oyerweening pride, and to t»acb man that bis powers are finite and 
hb wisdom but foolishness. This principle is pure Revealed Religion. 

E. M. 



TWO CHAPTERS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHARAC- 
TER AND CONDUCT OF JAMES I. 



*■ It Is scarce hjperboUcBl to saj, that this prince has been the original 
use of a aeries of misfortunes to this nation, aa deplorable as a lasting Infbc- 
in In our air, our water, or our earth trould have bem." — BoLitioaROSz's 



" MaximuB in folio, minimus in solla" 
" The reading of histories maj dispose a man to satire ; but the sdence of 
blstorj studied in the light of phlloaophj, as the great drama of an ever un- 
folding Providence, Iiaa a vet; different effect."— Coi.BBn>s£, On tAe Chunh 



ChAPTKB THB SbCOMD. 

It James had rendered himself contemptible at home by d^^rading 
the character of royalty abroad, he bad become still more so, by not 
displaying the lofty spirit of a king of England on occasions where he 
ought to have manifested it — by his sneaking, shabby, huckstering, 
penny wise and ponnd foolish policy — when, according to every rule 
of reason and justice, he should have acted up to the dictates of a 
laigB and sound policy. In 1604, by a peace with Philip 11., he 
concluded that war widi Spain which Elizabeth's great determination 
of character had enabled her to prosecute in the most vigorous man- 
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ner. Now if s diplomatist of the pretient day were to ask whether 
this self-sufficient adept of Kingcraft bad obtained a qvtd pro quo f 
the fair and impartial answer would be, he had suffered himself to be 
so completely over-reacbed that Eng'land had not gained a single 
advaut^e, while the Netherlands were piteoualy consigned to thdr 
fete. 

Again, upon the negociation which the Netherlands entered into 
with Spun, respedbug the recognition of their independence in the 
year 1607, it might have been anticipated he would asanme an atti- 
tude of greatness corresponding to the bravery of the people over 
whom he r«gned. When Elisabeth would have spoken that generous 
and warlike language which would have succeeded doubtless in attach- 
ing the new state to her, by the surest of all ties — conSdence in her 
power as well as in her integrity and ability — nothing of this fell 
from the lips of James. The people of the Netherlands were odious 
and wicked in his eyes as a set of rebels; and from his outrageously 
insulting their feelings at one time by avowing them to be such, and 
at another by conducting himself in the most contradictory manner- 
blowing hot and cold with the quickest change, during the midst of 
the negociation — the result of his fluctuating, irresolute, timid policy 
was that Henry acquired that paramount influence which Elizabeth 
would have grasped and maintained. 

Now we love peace and we hate war; especially a war of pride,' 
ambition, passion, aggrandisement, and tyranny. We should then 
have iqtplauded the pacific dispositions of James if he bad pursued 
peace as the means of alleviating the burdens of his people, as open- 
ir^ to them Aresb channels of commercial intercourse and commercial 
enterprize, as promoting arts, sdences, and civilization. But history 
has recorded on her most durable tablet that this possessor of the 
English throne would have purchased peace always at the price of 
ignominy : however inconsistent it might be with public interest or 
national honour, he would have sought it as a prize justiiying the 
basest arts and compliances, provided it could only have insured him 
the indulgence of his habitual apathy and indolence. What was his 
declared motto, " Seati pac^tci," but a confession or proclamation in 
Ann that he was of a nature impassible to those insults and offences 
which would have unsheathed the sword of every other crowned head 
in Europe? 

iCs relations, then, with the principal continental powers might 
have soon ceased if family circumstances bad not again served to re- 
new them. By a most unaccountable perversity of judgment, he was 
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desiroOB to have e. Spanish alliance cemented with Spanish blood ; in 
other words, a Spanish princess was to be the wife of his son and 
sucoesBOP — a Roniaa Catholic, therefore, a descendant of a family 
and. nation iuTeterately and iaeurabljr opposed to the religious and 
political intereats of England — seeking this tmioii too in utter disre- 
gard of that BigMuouB determination exprened in his own Scuilicon, 
of aeduloosty avoiding a popish match for his son. And while con- 
ceinon aftm* concession was made to bring about this marriage with 
one who invoked eunts and heard mass, they produced no other result 
than that of Spun duping and deceiving our Solomon for seven long 
years. 

The marriage of his daughter f^icabeth had created new continen- 
tal relations, and, with them, events aa disastrous as they were shame^ 
ta\ to Jamefr— events which m^ht have been efiectuatly averted if, 
here again, he had not behaved like himself ; that is to say, with indo- 
lence, iiritability, fickleness, and incapacity. Nevertheless, upon his. 
fortign polity in this respect, Burnett is accused by Higgons for 
displaying his overflowing rancour against tiiis unworthy successor of 
Elisabeth, because he said " It was expected that so near a conjunc- 
tion might have prevailed on the king ; but he had an inducible 
aversion to war, and was so possessed of the opinion of a divine right 
ia all kings, that he could not bear that even an elective and diminu- 
tive king should be called in question by his subjects « so he would 
never acknowle^ his son<in-law king, nor give him any assistance 
for the Eiqiport <^his new dignity.*" 

During tiie visit which that unfortunate prince, Frederic V, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, and afterwards for a short time King of Bohe- 
mia, paid to England, for the purpose of seeking in marnage Eliza- 
beth, the lovelyf daughter of James, his manners were so po^mlar 
and gracions, and his character so amiable, that he gained the esteem 
and respect of the Elnglish Court and of the country at lai^.^ How 
strongly the natJonal minil ran in favour of the unfortunate FalatJne 
after his dothionement and the loss of the electorate, is shown in the 
ibllowing remarkable fact : — On its being reported to the Commons 
that one Floyd, a Roman Catholic, had expressed to his wife the 
pleasure he felt at hearing of the fallen fortunes of the Palatine, the 
House became so inAtriated as actually to condemn him to be pilloried, 

' Hittary qf^Aii own Time, vol, i, p. 22. 

-|- Her personal attractions are well delineated bj Hiss Alkin— ^ee Me- 
tnoJri <tfllte Court qf King James I, vol. i, p. 427. 
t See Winwood, voL iil, p. 403. 

VOL. VIII., NO. ZXIII. 17 
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vbipped, fined, and imprisoned for life. The Lords, bowereri con- 
ceiving that it would be a surrender of tbeir constitutional rights to 
allow the lower House the power of adjudicating and committing, lo 
effectually interfered as to succeed in checking this encroachment 
upon their privileges,* although, to their unspeakable di^fioce be it 
added, they partly acquiesced in the violent and arbitrary resolutions 
of the Commons. Ae a still more striking instance to what a depth 
and intensity of feeling the cause of the Palatine had possessed the 
judgment and conscience of the Commons, just bc&re their adjouni- 
ment by the king, says an eye-witness of the entbueiastic scene, 
" with the voices of them all, withal lifting up their hats in thur 
hands so high as they could hold them, as a visible testimony of their 
unanimous consent, in such sort that thi like had scarce ever been 
seen in parliament," they in this manner resolved to support the Pa- 
latinate with tbeir lives and fortunes-t 

Another anecdote manifests the warm sympathy that was felt in 
behalf of the ill-starred and much admired Elizabeth : — " The lieu- 
tenant of the Middle Temple played a game this Christmas time, 
whereat hia majestic was highly displeased. He made choice of some 
thirty of the civillest and best fashioned genUemen of the House to 
sup with him ; and, being at supper, took a cup of wme in one hand 
and held his sword drawn in the other, and so began a health to the 
Stressed Lady Ehzabeth, and, having drunk, kissed his sword, and 
laying his hand upon it, took an oath to live and die in her service ; 
then delivered the cup and sword to the next, and so the health and 
.ceremonie went round.":]; Seldom has royal misery been depicted in 
more vivid and affecting details than in the following letter of the 
Ex-Queen to her father :— 

SiBE, — I do not wish to importune your majesty with a very loi^ 
letter. The Baron De Dona will not fail to inform your majesty of 
the misfortune that has befallen us, and which has compelled us to 
leave Prague, and to come to this place, where God knows how long 
we shall be able to remain. I therefore most humbly entreat your 
majes^ to protect the king and myself, by sending us succour; other- 
wise, we shall be brought to utter ruin. It is your majesty alone, 
next to Almighty God, from whom we expect assbtance. I most 
humbly thank your majesty for the favourable declai^ou yon have 

* ParHamealary Hisltry, vol. v, p. 41S— .439. 

f See Hallani, Conit. Hiit., vol. i, p. 302. 

t See EWs'a Lttlen on Enghah 0ulory, voLHl, p.118, 119. 
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been pleased to make respectdng the preservation of the Palatiuate. 
I moat humbly entreat you to do the same for na here, and to send 
us sufficient succour to defend ourselves against our enemies ; other- 
wise, I do not know what will become of us. I therefore again en- 
treat your majes^ to have compassion on us, and not to abandon the 
king at this honr, when he is in such great need. As to myself, I 
am resolved not to leave him, for if he should perish, I will perish 
also with him ; but whatever may happen, never, never, shall I be 
other than, 

Sire, 

Your majeatys most humble and most 

obedient daughter and servant, 

ELIZABETH* 
Bratkuc, 
23 

— Xovmiiier, 
13 

To the Ki^. 

But this touching appeal to parental affection which might reason- 
ably have been expected to excite a burning impatience on the part of 
James to redress his daughter's wrongs, produced in him no other 
feeling than that of extreme dissatisfaction. Now, though no person 
could have looked for one so destitute of personal course as this 
monarch was to play the part of Gustavus Vasa — to stand forth as 
the defender of the Protestant religion in Gennany, or for his pacific 
policy to dare to make his nogociatJons and hostilities proceed to- 
gether ; it was not extravagant to think, that bis king-craft might at 
last have saved his ministers from being baffled in their several mis- 
sions, and contemned by foreign powers. That wise and spirited di- 
plomatist, Kr Henry Wotton, after having in vain pressed James to 
pursne more energetic measures in support of the elector, not choos- 
ing to be converted into an instrument for degrading the national ho- 
nour, desired to be recalled from his embassy to the court of Vienna.-^ 
Who then can be surpnsed that the disappointed elector should thus 

■ /Jidna, voL Hi, p. 112, 113. 

f See R^i/nAa WoUoniana, p. 34. " His sending ambsusdars" empbati- 
cbHj observes Weldon, " were no less chai^eable than dishoncnjrable, and 
unprofitable to him and his whole lingdome ; for he was ever abused In all 
negotiations, jet he had rather spend 100,000fi on embassies to keep and 
pi'eserve peace with dishonour, than 10,OOafi. on an armj that would have 
fixed peace with honour."— CAorocte/ qfK'mg Jamta, p. 8. 
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pye vent to his indignation at the polbroonery of hia fathec-in-law : 
" If his Mfgestie would hsve bestowed the money which he hath 
spent in treatioB, and upcm the Navy to Algiers in hehalf of the Spa- 
niards, upon his daughter and children, tbedr inheritance had been 
preterred, and need not to have sued to their enemies ; whereat his 
majeatie was oSended not a little." * 

After this stabament, we think there ia no occasion to waste any 
more words in proving, that the first part of Burnett's paragraph is 
supported by the best authorities of the day. While in respect to the 
latter, nothing can be more demonstrative of the malignant spirit with 
which the whole of Hi^ons' book is written, than what we shall now 
quote. The following sentences may he r^arded as specimens in- 
deed of that compound of audacity and falsehood hardly to be matched 
even in those writers who are most notorious for their partiality and 
un&ithixdnesB: — " In the first place ; we must conaidcr that the bdia- 
viour of Fredric towards his father-in-law was so disrespeotfhl, in not 
asking his advice in a matter of so great consequence, nay not so 
much as acquainting bim with his resolutions to accept the crown of 
Bohemia, as might make King James, and not without reason, the 
cooler in bis concerns. Yet notwithstanding the justice of any re- 
sentment which be might have on this occasion, we find that this 
prince, left no stone uotumed to serve the Pal^rave, by mediations, 
treaties, and advantageous proposals, made to the house of Austria, 
in order to restore him to his patrimony, though he could not in ho- 
nour support his pretensions to the crown of Bohemia, the possession 
of which had been founded on a revolt of the Bohemians from tbrar 
lawful prince the emperor, but without any considerations of the di- 
vine right of kings, as our author pretends, he had IieUer reason to 
justify bis conduct ; his experience bad shewn him how &tal this po- 
litic in queen Elizabeth had been to Ids own mother."t 

Precisely and distinctiy we shall endeavour to prove, that the very 
reverse of all this is the true state of the facte. In the Harleian Ma- 
nuscript, I588,j: there is preserved the original of the Baron Donas' 
letter to Buckingham, including a copy of the offer of the crown by 
the states of Bohemia, dated at Prague, 11—12, August 1619. The 
same volume also contains a letter§ from Frederic to James, dated 
Wolfenbuttie, 31st January, 1621, in which he assigns to the king 

■ See Ellis's Letters, second series, vol. UL, p. 338. 
■t Rtmarht, p. 24. 
t FoL 210. 
% FoL 219. 
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his ressosB for receiving the crown from this brave people ; nbile the 
charge against Jamea, repeated in many diferent modes and supported 
bj various assertions, of bis having Mcrificed the interests of Frederic 
to the projected laarriage <^ his son with the In&nta of Spain, &om 
whioh he antidpated such m^hty advantges, but none of which he ob- 
tained,* renders perfectly ludicrous the dcclaratioD of Higgons, that 
to borrow his own dignified phraseology, " he left no stone untamed, 
to save the Palsgrave by mediationH, treaties, and advantageoos pro- 
posals te the house of Austria."f Nor could that criticid enquirer 
into the foreign and domestic history of these tiroes be so grossly ig- 
norant as not to have known, that when the States of Bohemia deter- 
mined to proceed to the election of a new king, upon Ferdinand being 
chosen king of the Romans, their unanimous choice fell upon the 
Elector Palatine. Ex]ually notorious was it, that this prince hesitated 
for some time te accept the diadem which they had so earnestly wished 
to place upon his brow. But b^ng urged by his uncle, Prince Mau- 
rice, and the Duke de Bouillon not to decline that which proved to 
him a fetal 0St, and finding that the majority of his allies were ta- 
vourahle to the wishes of the states, he consented to be crowned to- 
gether with his consort at Prague. So eager however is this censor 
to catch at any statement of Bumetf s which might eihibit him in a 
disadvantageous light, as a man, or an author, that he shuts his eyes 
to &cts femiliar to the merest compiler of history. 

We have aJready shown the invariable repugnance in James to 
display that powerful interposition for his son-in-law which feeling 
and sentiment, as well as prudence and equity, seem so obviously to 
have demanded. Can it be matter of astonishment, therefore, that 

' Whoever has 'Studied the r^gn of Junes the First, well knows that the 
alleged reason of the match being so long dekjed, viz. the necessity of a 
dispensatioa &om Rome fi)r the mBrriage of an Inianta with ■ Froteatant 
Prince, was b mere pretest on the part of Spain, to g^ Ume fbr the exe- 
cution of its selfish and ambitious piig'ects. Lord Herbert addressed along 
letter to the king after the mat4± was broken ofT, which must have convinced 
James, unless we are to suppose an incredible alllinesa on Ma part, that he 
had been completely deluded and mocked through the whole a^lr. See this 
interesting letter in the BarlelanTfSS. laai. FoL 

■f- A writer of tbat day has observed with aa much truth as force, " that he 
aamimed the Utle of Defender of the Faith, yet suffered the Protestants of 
Germany and France to be extirpated. Tliat he might almost have pur- 
chased such a country as the Palatinate witii the money sent on embassies ; 
and that by his promising the French Protestants assistance, he had only 
made them confident to their ruin."— Wilson, p. 118, in Kennet, General 
Halory, vol. IL 
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he should so repeatedly have withstood the importunitJefi of the first 
dignitary of the church in behalf of those who were so near and 
ought to have been so dear to him t From the first to the last, and 
at the h&zard of incurring the mortal displeasure of his sovereign, 
Archbieiltop Abbot was the zealous partisan of Frederic and Eliea. 
beth. In the letter addressed by him to Secretary Naunton, he 
strongly urges, " that there should be no going back, but a counte- 
nancing of the new king against all the world ;" while the follow- 
ing suggestion of the patriotic archbishop must have been as unpa- 
latable to the J^TOurites of James and himself as the bitter waters 
of Marah to the Jews : — " We must try once again what can be 
done in this business of a higher nature, and all the money that 
may be spared is to be turned that way. And perhaps God pro- 
vided the jewels that were laid up in the Tower to be gadiered 
by the mother for the preservation of her daughter, who, like a no> 
ble princess, hath professed to her husband not to leave herself one 
jewel, rather than not maintain so religious and righteous a cause."* 
Bnt notwithstanding the whole church with its primate was here 
inclined to be militant, the following eminently trust-worthy docu- 
ments will prove that this base-minded sovereign still preferred 
truckling to Count Gondomar, the celebrated Spanish ambassador, 
who, like his other dictator, Buckingham, really ruled him at times 
with a rod of iron, though the pageant of royalty, enthralled as he 
was by one or the other of his vicegerents, could luxuriate in the 
ide^— for the idea was a belief — that he stood all the while in as 
proud a position as if the chief potentates of Europe were his tribu- 
taries. And even when there were indications of his putting forth 
something stronger for the interests of his son-in-law than state 
papers and remonstrances, he soon stopt from fear, or started back 
from fickleness. King James, says the French ambassador, Jilliers, 
" throws the afiairs of Bohemia into confusion every way, and says 
sometimes one thing, sometimes another." The same authority 
again tells us—" The CoL Gray has received permission to levy 
1000 men for the King of Bohemia, and has placarded it every 
where in London, even on the door of the Spanish ambassador, that 
it is open to every man to take service with that king. Beyond 
doubt, Gondomar will rouse all the louder complaints of this, know- 
ing how much may be obtained by that method from James. In 
the end, the latter wiU sacrifice the colonel in order to satisfy the 
ambassador," while another report from the same says, " he dare 

• See Biog. BrU., art. Abbot 
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aot, out of tear, to the Sptuisli ambassador, openly recommend the 
Hui^Kirt of the Palatine."* 

Thus did this most self^Jegraded of kings, in the highest and 
deepest genae of the word, whilst he was in his own eyes next to 
omnipotent — for he had the impious audacity, in one of his lectur- 
ing haranguea to the Commons, to call himself " a God on earth" — 
not only bring upon his own person the ribald jest, the sneers, the 
taunts, the sarcasms and pity of all Europe, but even subjected the 
elector and electress to the same systematic and mortifyiug attacks, 
by his cowardice, by his inveterate habits of wavering and infirmity 
of purpose, by his low and tricky expedients— in a word, by his 
total incapacity to preserve to the name and character of England 
that high station which she had so lately held among the great na- 
tions of Europe. " The Spaniards," says Coke, " in their comedies 
in Flanders, imitated messengers bringing news in haste, that the 
palatine was likely to hare a numerous army on foot, for the King 
of Denmark would shortly furnish him with 1,000 pickled herrings, 
the Hollanders with 100,000 butter boxes, and England with 
100,000 ambassadors. They pictured King James in one place 
with a scabbard without a sword ; in another, with a sword which 
nobody could draw out, though direia persons stood pulling at it. 
In Brussels, they painted him with his pockets hanging out, and 
not a penny in them, and his purse turned upside down. In Ant- 
werp, they pictured the Queen of Bohemia like a poor Irish mantler, 
with her hair hanging about her ears, her child at her back, and the 
king (James) carrying the cradle after her ; and every one of the 
pictures had mottos expressing their malice."t 

We proceed now to the most reprehensible of Burnett's attacks 
upon the memory of King James, in the esUmate of Higgons ; and 
certainly we are not in the least surprised that it should have called 
fcarth the strongest indignation from the pen of this staunch advo- 
cate of the Stnarts. At first sight, in the passage we are about to 
quote, there it something so highly offensive and outrageously inde- 
cent, as if the rancour of Burnett not only delighted to persecute 
the king with instinctive eagerness and unrelenting hostility, but 
was not tired of even treading upon iiis dust, that it is difficult to 
prevent our reason from being overpowered by our passions and na- 
tural imin-essions ; — " Eight years before that time. King James, 
on a secret jealousy of the Earl of Murray, then esteemed the band- 

• HUt, of&« XVI. mid XVII. CeaU, by Raumer, voL ii, p. 240, 241. 
t Roger Coke's JHifetion, vol i, p. 12a 
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somest man of Scotland, set on the Marquis of Huntly, who was his 
mortal enemy, to murder him ; and by a writing, all in his own 
hand, he promised to save him harmless for it. He set the house 
in which he was on fire, and the earl flying away, was followed and 
murdered, and Huntley sent Gordon of Buckcy with the news to 
the king. Soon after, all who were concerned in that vile fact were 
pardoned, which laid the king open to much censure."* Upon 
these observationB, Hi^ons exclaims,—" Not content to have laid 
King James in hu grave, he will not let him be quiet there ; hut, 
before he begins the succeeding reign, rallies all his malice to give 
one parting blow. Hitherto he has not dared positively to accuse 
him but of common wickedness ; but now, to take his leave, he 
boldly and without mincing the matter peremptorily charges that 
prince with the greatest crime against Giod and man, a wilful and 
premeditated murder." " I cannot, therefore, in the least doubt," 
he observes in another place, " but that the reader is by this time 
sufficiently satisfied of the disingenuity and injustice of our author, 
in this barbarous aspersion on the memory of King James VI. If 
he had been more candid and sincere in the rest of bis book, this one 
story is enough to blast his credit by destroying all opinion of his 
faith and probity — this one instance is sufficient to show the man 
and his principles.*'t 

In the historian we do not of course expect to find an inventor, but 
certainly the reader will require the most authentic evidence for the 
novelty and boldness of Burnett's assertion ; since the crimes of a 
sovereign prince, when once established, become a kind of public guilt 
and national ignomony ; and therefore should never be broadly af- 
firmed, without the fullest deliberation and conviction, and without 
the largest allowance conceded to human infirmity and to human 
error. ' 

If we are to rely upon the judgment pronounced in Archbishop 
Spotteswood's History respecting this horrid transaction, James is to 
be considered as perfectly and entirely exculpated from all blame in 
it;^ but we must not forget that the fulsomely corrupt sycophancy 
of this prelate towards the monarch, was reckoned somewhat extra, 
ragant in that " king.praising age;" so that his authority, wherever 
Ills majesty was concerned, is to be regarded with extreme distrust. 

" HUtonj o/his mm Times, vol. i, p. 32. 

t Remaris, p. 3a 

% He designates it merely " as a coinmisaion to apprehend and btiag 

Murray to trial," 
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Vet no one, however dispoaed he might be to believe that Burnett 
at til times prefers the light of truth to the glare of paradox, will 
tender his sufirage for him on tluB occasion without some substantial 
facts. In the following curious document} we conceive that the cri. 
mitaality of James is declared as explicitly as words can spealc it, 
avene aa the moralist may be from supposing thst the acts and 
deeds of a barbarous system find countenance in the kindred pro- 
ceedings of more enlightened times; — 

"There be two famous houses in the north of Scotland, to wit, 
HuntJy and Murray, the house of Huntly is very mightie in men 
and goodes, and soe is Murray, but not comparable to the other, as 
all men knowee. True it is, that neither of the earles are soldiers, 
yet Mnnay the most warlike man, both in courage and penone, for 
he was comly of persbne, of a great stature, and stronge of body. 
Disdayne and injurie, that still invades the minde of man to corrupt 
all friendly tranquillitie, did all so assayll the good mynde of tlds 
valiant Murray ; the instrument whereof was Campbell of Caddel, 
knight, a gentleman of the countrie, whoe the most part of his tyme 
had spent at court, where hee bad learned all the subtilties thereof, 
not only to his owne greate hurt, but also to the stayne of his potte. 
ritie. The knight of Caddell was very familier with the Chancellor 
Maitland, 6oin wboroe be received instructions to injeuder dis. 
jriendshlppe betwixt Hunily and Murray, and consequently warrs, 
that distroyes. All the whole commission hee accomplished very learn- 
edly j and loe inflamed the one against the other, that upon a cer- 
tain day Huntly came with divers of his friends in the sight of the 
castle at Tamway, as it were to provoke wars ; the which Murray 
consideringe, commanded his men to shoote ; where was slayne a 
man called Qordon of Clume : afler that, the wars increased soe, 
that at some tyme Huntly, at some tyrae Murray was victorious, 
till at last Huntly tooke occasion to come to court, where hee, and 
Chancellor Maitland were soe familiar, that first for favour of 
Huntly, and lastly for hatred, hee had conceived against the name 
of Stewart, for Bothwell saith hee devised to perswade the king 
that it was necessark those two noble men were agreed, for if his 
majeatie should have any thinge to doe against foreigne nations, he 
woulde accomplish noe goode worke havinge his subjects in division, 
and therefoce willed the kinge to send my Lord of Ochiltry unto 
Murray, and desire him to repaire to any part neere the court, be- 
cause Huntly was then present with Mm, to the end his majestic 

$ Bee Church fiiKoryi/fMtlanf. FoL ISOIS p. 363. 
VOL. TIII.i NO. XZIII. 18 
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might the more easily reconcile them. Murray havinge heard the 
message, simplie beleeved the same, and the messenger knowinge 
nothinge of the firaude, they came back togeather to a part in the 
princie of fytt, called Dunebursell, which Murray had chosen for hit 
lesidence, where my Lord Ochiltry departed from him toward the 
court to advertise the kynge and the chancellor of the snddaine 
obegd&nce that Murray made, but immediately after the kynge by 
instigation of his Chancellor Maitland, sent commission to all boitts 
of the queen's ferrie, on back the bords of the river Forth to be all 
In readines on the south sde of the river against the 7th day of 
February. Thus as the purpose was devised by the said Chancell<» 
and Huntlie, the boates were aU readie by commande of the king's 
letter, and received Huntly, whoe immediately withall expedition 
and diligence passed the river with horse and men saflie, and after 
that passed towards the house of Duneburaill where Murray with 
his mother and quiet household were remayninge for tiie tyme, ac 
companied with the Sherifie of Murray, and there with fire and 
sworde destroyed him to the death, and then went his way north- 
ward. After this the good ladie of Dun, mother to Murray, caused 
his corps to embalmed with the corps of the said Sherifie, who was 
killed with him, and were carryed to Leith j after that shee demanded 
justice of the kynge, whoe promised it should be obtayned. Huntly 
was committed to prison, but privilie was assured that hee should 
not bee hurt, as the end declared, for although he entred int4> the 
castelt of Blackaes, the IStb day of March, hee was remitted upon 
the 20th of the same mgnth, express against all justice or equitie, 
and in particular against the common laws of Scotland. The knight 
of Caddell was alsoe killed treasonable in the north. At this fact the 
ministrie and nobillitie were ofiended in hearte, both against the 
Prince and his Chancellor, and in speciall, the Earle of Atholl was 
8oe moved, that he made warrs against Huntly, and that by the ape- 
dall instigation of Malcolme Tosh, a man unconstant, false, and 
double minded by the report of all men." 

Are there, however, any who will not believe that such fell and 
implacable hatred had taken possession of James" heart, that he 
could be accessary either directly or remotely to an act upon which 
all must look with horror — the murder of a young nobleman of the 
most promising virtues, the heir of the regent, Murray, and the dar- 
ling of the nation ?• They will readily be disposed to receive the 

• Matchless for beautj as valour, to tbe former j^ he Is bsM to have 
owed the loss of his lffe._See Bonglss's Peerage rfSeMland, voL ii, p. 268. 
There is e Scottish ballad extant which, be^nning with these words, 
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following document* as one of more intrinuc historical value than 
that to which we have j uet referred. We will not a^tate this ques. 
lion, but intreat the reader to believe us, as willing as himself can 
be, to adoiit all possible palliationa for the conduct of James ; sinct; 
it never can be matter of indifierence to this country that the memo- 
17 of any one of its past kings should undeservedly be consigned to 
infamy. We will, then, only contend that the first cited document 
containsatriumphant refutation of the chac^, that Burnett here 
exhibits that perverse fecundity of imagiuation which leads a man 
to invent circumstances such as nothing but the grossest prejudice 
or infatuation could hare invented. " The 7th of February, 1583, 
(beginning the yeir in January), the Earle of Huntly and his fol- 
lowers killed the Eaile of Muaray at Duninbarste (for) the slaughter 
of John Gordone, brother of Sir Thomas Oordone of Clunie, com- 
mitted by the Earl of Muaray at Tumotbay, the — December, 
1590, the Earle of Huntly obtayned a comisso from his majestic to 
pursue such as did manteyne or harbour the Earie of Bothwelt, by 
virtue whereof he proceeded against the Earl of Muaray, as ane 
harb^ of him. Whereupon ther sprang a great heartburning and 
deadlie feud^-Huntlie and the Earle of Muaray's friendfl."t 

We are, lastly, told by Higgons, that Bujuett worries King 
James as be did his grandson, Charies U-, with a most rabid fiiry, 
because he affirms " it is certain no king could die less lamented or 
less esteemed than he was." But he who looks calmly and compre> 
hensively at the conduct of this monarch with respect to his mother, 
to Raleigh, and to Somerset, will find great difficulty in believing it 



"O! bonny Earl of Murray 
He -was the queen's love," 
« of reality and strength to some historical charges of his 
having carried on a criminal intercourse with tbe queen. But even admit- 
ting her majesty's gallantries, wliich have been ao pointedly glanced at by 
several of her cotemporariea, could be veii£ed, a more lawful apeciea of retri- 
butive justice might surely have been resorted to by the king, than that 
barbarous one recorded in the narrative of our text. 

■ 77ie Hinmso/Jamei, the Si»thKinffo/Seolland,niUh'theinttabmij/qf hit 
KegentifOnd IheiT vahtgipg Endi — HarlrianMS., SSI. Robertson seems not 
to have been acquainted with the paper to which ne have referred. His ac- 
count of the transaction, therefore, tallies with that of Spottiswood. But the 
well-known preposeesaiona of that popular bisCorlan in &VDUTofthe Stuart 
line, particularly of the unfortunate Mary, would not render him very aux- 
lous to confirm by new evidence the atatement of Burnett. 

-t The Stau^Mr i^ the Earte of Mvarayf—Sfe MS, in the Cottonian U- 
brary, CaUgiUa, D. i, fo. 1636, apparently written about the time. 
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to be capable of vindication, however the partiality of interest and 
feelini; may give rise to an infinite diversity of moral judgment in 
our estimates of principle* and actions. 

A very capable judge, ipealdng of Burnett's Hittorjf of hit own 
Timet, has observed, that " this work of great iostruction and amuse- 
ment IB the more interesting, a.\ he seems to have relied almost en- 
tirely on his memory, and very little on the public relations of the 
events he relates. We have thus the impression of what was pass- 
ing, as he received it from conversation and general opinion, instead 
of a mere detail of facts, gleaned from the Gazette, and drawn upon 
the facts without colour or perspective."" The truth of thEee ob- 
servations, we think is strikingly illustrated in the diflerent aocounts 
given by Spottiswood and Burnett, of James's behaviour on .the tra- 
gical death of his mother. In the following statement of the Azch- 
bishopt, it is evidently his ot^ect to make the reader beliere:that 
James, in the fulness of his grief and indignation at her death, was 
resolved to come forth with the might of an avenger— to declare 
open war against Elizabeth, if his particular favourites had not ex. 
erted their influents to prevent him from adopting a measure so na. 
turol in his situation. " When queen Elizabeth understood that the 
messenger whom she had sent with a letter to the king, excusing 
the fact of his mother's death, was returned without audience, she 
laboured by her ministers, of whom she was ever well furnished, to 
pacify his mind, and direct him from the war he had intended. 
These working privately with the king's chief counsellor^ and such 
of his chamber as he was known to affect, dealt so, as they kept off 
things from breaking forth into open hostility, which was every day 
expected." Whereas Burnett, in recording this delicate and impor- 
tant transaction does not hesitate to say — " It is true, king James 
sent one Steward, the ancestor of the Lord Blantyae, wlfo waa then 
of bis bed-chamber, with an earnest and threatening message to 
Queen Elizabeth, for saving his mother. But in one of the inter- 
cepted letters of the French ambassadors then in Scotland found 
among Walsingham's papers, it appears, that the king, young as 
he was then, was either very double, or very inconstant in his reso- 
lutions. The French Ambassador assured him, that Steward had 
advised the queen to put a speedy end to that business which way 
she pleased ; and that as for his master's anger, he would soon be 
padfied, if she would out send bim dogs and deer. The king was 
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BO of^nded *t this, that he said he would hang him up in his boots 
as soon aa he came back, yet when be came bock, it was so far from 
that, that he lay all that night in the bed-chamber."* It is surely 
no ttnined supposition to conclude that there must be folsehood at 
the not of one of these accounts ; and it will be found, wa suspect, 
to lie on the side of the Archbishop. For if we look into otbez caa- 
temporary' writers on this subject, we shall perceive Burnett's asser- 
tions to be confirmed with a graphic and circumstantial accuracy, 
which affords cedent proof that Spottiswood exercised all his inge- 
nuity, to keep the real fact out of sight ; in other words, that his is 
a gross and palpable misrepresentation. But the reader shall judge 
for himself : " Lord Hamilton baring been employed by Courcellis, 
the French Ambassador, to speak to James of his mother's danger. 
" The kdng*! answere was, that the queen, his mother, might wdl 
drink the ale and beere, which beraelfe had brewed ; further, that 
baring hound herselfe to the queene of England to doe nothing 
agunste her, she ought to bare kept her promise; aotwithstandinge, 
that he woulde no waye fitile in his dutie and naturalle obligatione 
he oughte her." To Sir Qeo^e Douglas, who represented how dis- 
creditable It would be to allow £lizabeth to put his mother to death, 
the king s&id, that " he knew she bore him no more good will than 
she did the queen of fingland ; and that in truth it was meete for 
hex to meddle with nothing but prayer and serving of God." The 
earie of Bothwell being asked by the king what he should do, if 
dieabeth asked his consent to proceed against his mother, said " yf 
he did sn0er, he were worthye to be hanged the neste day oiler i' 
whereat the kinge laughed, and said he would proceed, for that 
' the nobilide beliere indeed that ther is some secret intelligence be- 
tween the queene of England and the kynge, which is the rather 
confirmed because the kinge's secretaire and gtawe mene onlie made 
pririe to the said Keiths instructious ; and the master of Gray's em- 
bassy confirms them on this opinion, and that the kinge of Scotts 
will not declare himselfe openly against her (Elieabeth) though hia 
mother be put to death; unlesse the queen and the Slatts would 
deprive him of bis right to the crowne, which himself hath uttered 
to Earle Bolliewell and Chevaliere Seaton.' Alexander Stewart, 
sent in the company of the ambassadors ' with more secret charge,' 
had said to Elisabeth were she even deade, yf the kioge at first 
shewed himselfe not contented therewith they might easilie satisfy 
him, in sending him doges and dears. On being informed of this, 

• Hittory o/hit oam Time, voL 1, p. 642. 
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the kyng wu ia maireloee collore, and sware, and protested hetaie 
Ood, that yt Steward came, he woulde hange him up before he putt 
off his bootes, and jt the queene meddled with his mother's life, she 
ehoulde knowe he would follow somewhat else than dt^es and 
deare.' CoiirceUia expresses his feara, that, if Mar/s execution 
should happen, Jomei would digeste it as patiently as he hath done 
that which passed between the queene of England and Alexander 
Stuart, whose excuse he hath well allowed and veseth the man as 
well as before."* 

Within three months, indeed, of his mother's execution we learn 
from a letter of the Ambassador Bandolph to Secretary Walsingham, 
that " he (the Ung) determined whollj to depend upon her majes- 
ty ; end to run her fortune against the whole world." He departed 
suddenly ftvm Edinburgh to Falkland, merely " to see the deer, 
that her majesty had sent him, to be taken out of the carts, and put 
into the park, but with one little vcud in his wishes. He hath 
prayed me, says Randolph, that, by your honour, her majesty may 
be moved to lend him, for the space of two months, a couple of her 
mqesty's yeomen prickers ; and a couple of the grooms of the leash. 
He prayed me also to put your honour in remembrance of some 
horses and geldings."'!' No one can doubt, after reading these ex- 
tracts, that, bowerer keen may have been the feelings of James at 
the fate of his mother, they were not of very long duration ; and 
the following anecdote would completely and indisputably establish 
the reported fact, that instead of having his mind wrung with 
agony on the subject, be rather could permit, nay even encourage, 
others to display their irony and humour in aUusion to it, without 
seeming to be at all aware, that, in tolerating this jocularity, he was 
subscriblog indirectly to the truth and righteousness of her condem- 
nation. " Soon after the execution of Mary, Melville happened to 
be introduced to his majesty. James appeared to be in great spirits ; 
laughed, and frisked, and danced about the room, in the boyish 
manner which he retained, long after he came to man's years. The 
contrast between this levity, and the sable attire of the company 
and apartment, struck Melville's fancy, and brought to his recollec- 
tion the way in which Mary was said to have mourned for the 
murder of her husband. He expressed bis feelings in an impromptu 
to a gentleman of his acquaintance who stood beside him. The king 
seeing them smile, came forward and eagerly enquired the cause of 

• See H'Crie's Lift qf MtMUe, Mote cc, voL 1, p. 461. 

t EUia'B LetleT4 on English HUtory, second Series, voL iii, p. 133. 
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tbeir mirth. The gentleman excused himself by Mving that it was 
merely a sally of the principal's humour, which bad estorted a smile 
from him. His Majesty then applied to Melville, who felt averse 
to gratify the royal curiosity, but James, insisting on his demand, 
and promising not to resent any freedom that might have been 
used, he repeated these lines; — 

Q«id tibi fuA lantui lugubri tub vnie cachimms 
SciUcil hie mattem deJUt ; ui Uta patrem."* 

But if it be pertinaciously asserted, that we here lay too much 
stress upon a few isolated examples, and that furtbei corroboration 
and argument are necessary to convict James of that moral depra- 
vi^ at which so many of his subjects stood aghast, we will call the 
attention of the reader to the following curious document, as it 
proves, first, the irresistable or rather unresisted ascendancy which 
Elizabeth wielded over James, by indulging him with ample sup> 
plies of money ; and secondly, that as they were granted within the 
very year of his mother's execution, it mattered not whether the 
English queen announced weal or woe to him, respecting her fate.t 
provided she filled his empty coffers. " Memorandum, that Anno 
Domini, 1685, I was sente into ScotUnde by her majestic, to the 
lynge there. I receavede by her majesty's order, out of th' eyscheclc- 
er, £2000, to be employed for her highnesse's service upon the noble- 
men and other then at my discretion and as I found cawse, which 
sum of monie I bestowede as then as I was wylled, and as the same 
was employed from tyme to tyme advertised by my lettres to Mr. 
Secretary Waldngbam, as in some of my lettres of that yere unto 
his honour it might appere, as also be found in some notes or copies 
of lettres wrytten hy myselfe and yet remajminge amonge wryttinge 
of Scottysshe cawses, for the tyme of my beinge ther in that yere. 
This I wTvte for my discharge ; for that other accompte I cannot 
make none, nor yet of the £4000 which I delivered unto the kynge 
selfe by lyke commandments from her majcstie in A.. D. 1586, tat 
that in such cases, nether princes gyve bylles of their handes, nor 
any other that receave the lyke rewards or guifts from princes, for 

• See M'Crie'B Life qfMilvUbi, vol. 1, p. 28& 

■f- If it be true, that Mary betrayed auck sn unnatural hardness of heart, 
as not only to disinherit her son, but to enter into a conspiracy for kidnap- 
ping and delivering him a prisoner to the Spanish Monardi, from whom hia 
liberty was only to be purchased at the price of his turning Koman Catholic, 
(See Jlfw-dnt Paperi, vol i, p. Si,) it is not so lurpiislng in James to have 
cared so little for such a moUieri 
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daynget or reproche unto themselvea for receavinge of the same. 
Sondrye other tjates since bet raajestieB reign, I bare receaved 
diroTB other great sckdb of monie, to be delivered as well to my L. 
of Muiraye as my L. Moreton ftnd other, for which I have no 
bylles of ther bandes to shewe nor vras ever wylled to demands 
anye, but by my lettres advertisede of the payment tber of, and 
therein my word and wiytinge sufficientlie creditede, as also sucbe 
monie as at sundrye tymes I bare geven for intelUgens, and non 
farther accompte made then my owne worde and credit, as the lyke 
IB used to all other embassadors in her majesties service. 

" Two thousand pounds I delivered to Mr, Robert Browne, for 
which I have a hylle of his bande. 

" Wrytten hy me, the 8th of October, ]587> at my bouse in 
Ijoudon. 

" Thohab Randolph."' 

Perhaps we may be here reminded, that James could not be so 
profoundly insensible to the unredressed wrongs of bis parent as is 
represented in this singular paper, because Strypet has quoted from 
the Cottonian library the following declaration of James :^" 1 
am unable to revenge the heinous murder committed on my dearest 
mother. First, in respect to my tender youth, not trained op in 
desterity of arms, either to withstand injuries, or to conquor my 
own right ; being at all times bygone detained in captivity. Next 
my excessive cowpit (cupidity) from band to hand, from needy to 
needy, to greedy and greedy ; having sufficient patrimony and casu- 
alty, and yet as none at all in store." 

Who now can fluctuate in opinion, unless they impugn the au< 
thentidty of the paper here quoted, that his mother's death made 
no more impression upon James than the spray upon -a rock, or the 
pleasure of melody and harmony upon a deaf man i* especially when 
it is remembered that bis Glial sensibilities were so torpid as to 
grant pardon to Archibald Douglas, one of the murderers of his 
father, and still more to outrage public opinion immediately after, 
wards by nomii.ating bim ambassador to England.^ 

If history did not record the ^t, from the reason of the thing 
itself, and the ordinary workings of humanity and justice, could 
there be a doubt that there should be one cry of unmiugled repro- 
bation throughout the land when Sir Walter Raleigh's head was 

■ See EllU'g Letlers on EtigKih Hiitory, second aeries, voL iii, p. 134. 

t See his AtmaU, voL iil, p. 382. 

i Miss AUdu'B Memoir* qf the Court ^ King Jamei I, voVi, p> 17. 
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sentenced to be cut off? It was no wonder then that Burnett 
should say, while sympathizing with the fate of this illustrious vic- 
tim to sceptred hatred and tyranny, that " the first coildemnation 
of Sir Waller was Tcry black, but the executing him after so many 
years and after an employment that had been ^ven him, was count, 
ed a barbarous sacrificing him to the Spaniards."' Most readers of 
EngHsb History are aware that Sir Walter Raleigh was accused of 
cons[nring to overthrow the goremment, and to place Arabella 
Stewart on the throne. But no satisfactory clue has been afforded 
to this revolutionary labyrinth. In what manner the whole machi. 
nery of insurrection wa« to be directed, wlien the contrivers of it 
were so much at variance with each other in their religious and 
|>olitical priuciples, history has in vain attempted to discover. Upon 
a paper, however, purporting to.be the examination or confession of 
Lord Cobham, the supposed originator of this great political adiicTC- 
ment. Sir Walter was convicted of high treason-i* A publicist, or 
lawyer of the present day, whether whig or tory, would be seiz- 
ed with mingled emotions of surprise and disgust, who should for 
the first time read, that when Raleigh insisted that two witnesses 
were indispensable to prove the fact of bis imputed guilt — that the 
common law, the statute law, and the law of God:^ aliVe required 
such evidence— and tliat the witnesses ought to appear in court and 
be confronted with the accused, the judges had the'sudacity to de- 
clare that the statutes of the Ist of Ed. VI, and 5th and 6th of 
Ed. VI, were repeated.§ But how would those sensations be 

' HaUay qfbis own Time, vol. t, p. 29. 

-f- For Uie report of the trial, see the conclurion of Oldj's Life of Ralri^, 
prefixed to the best edition of his Huton/ oflAa World, and Phillip's Statt 
THo^ ToL i, p. 83. 

f '' At the mouth of two vitnesses, or three witnesses, shall he that is 
wOTthj of death be put to death ; but at the mouth of one witness he afaall 
not be put to deatli.'' — DevU, chap, xvii, v, G. 

§ In the opening days of free discussion. Sir John Hawles, a solicitor ge- 
persl in the reign of William III, in his passion for justice and wisdom, has 
warmly asked, " I would Itnow by what law is the deposition of a person who 
ml^t be brought fiice to &ce to the prisoner, read as evidence ; I would 
know by what lawit is forbidden that the accuser should be brought &ce to 
fiwe to the accused ; I would know by what law Brook's depositioo of what 
the Lord Cobham told him of Baldgb— I would know by what law the story 
Dyer told of what an unlmown man said to him at Lisbon of Don Kal^h, 
was evidence igainst Baldgh ; I would know by what statute the statutes of 
the twenty-fifth of Edward III, and fifth of Edward VI, are repealed."— See 
Reply ia Sbr BarAohmete Sbower^i Magitlraey and GcBtmmeat tif England 
eatdiBaUdfp.Si; and Winwood, voL li, p. 8, 11. This crown officer and 
VOL Till., NO. XXIII. 19 
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increased, when he had been told that that miracle of juridical learn- 
ing, Sir Edward Coke himaelf affirmed that those noble gtatutes 
were no longer in force, which it is well known exacted that no 

mortal judge should conEign a fellow creature to death without the 
witnesses being brought into open court, face to face before the 
accused ! Well might the able and learned prisoner exclain, " You 
try me then hy the Spanish Inquisition, if you proceed on examina- 
tion, not on witnesses." The jurist-consult would also mouni, that 
Coke, who acted on this memorable trial as attorney general, in his 
overboiling animosity and hatred towards Raleigh — for the epithets 
monster, vile viper, execrable traitor, spider of hell, damnable athe- 
ist," were applied by him to the prisoner, in his opening speech — 

most upright nian was agreatftdvocate for the Jiatribution of uncostly jus- 
tice, and £nim his remarks on Colledge's trial, appears to have held in dis> 
trust the private opimota of king's couniel on great constitutional points, con- 
cdving " that thej made themselves partjs in such matters.'' — See 8 St. 
TV., 723- 

■ Most ui^ustly. Sir Walter has passed with bis contemporaries fbr a free- 
thinker; which opinion Mr. Hume has sought to perpetuate by charing 
him with infidelity — a charge which came with no peculiar fitness from this 
quarter; and many writers, upon his authority, have chosen to take from 
him the noblest prerogative of his nature, that of being " a reliffiotu animal.'' 
Hr, Parr, who has examined the writings of Raleigh attentively, has rebuked 
Hr. Butler for adopting that nation of the sceptic historian : — '' Why do you 
fellow Hume, in representing Kaleigh as an infidel ? For heaven's sake, 
dear Sir, look to his Preface to his Hulotg of the World ; look at his Lellert 
in a little ISmo, and here, but here only, you will find a tract which led 
Hume to talk of Eolelgh as an unbeUever. It is an epitome of the prind- 
ples of the old sceptics ; and to me, who, like Dr. Clarke and Mr. Hume, am 
a reader of Sextus Empidcus, it is very intelligible. Indeed, Mr. Butler, it 
is a most ingenious performance ; but mark me well — it is a mere liaut inge- 
nii." — Butler's RamtMeenees, vol. ii, p. 232. But did not the writings of 
this remarkable person contain internal proof of the habitual conviction of 
his mind that Christianity was true, the weight of evidence and argument in 
&vour of Baleigh being a believing christian is great from this fiict alone, 
that the companion of his studies and sharer of his toils in the new world, 
Thomss Horiot, was eminently such. " Many times," gays be, " and in 
every towne where I came, according aa I was able, I made declaration of 
the contentsoftbeBible, that tberem was set forth the true andonelyUod 
and his mightie workea ; that therein was contained the true doctrine of sal- 
vation through Christ, with many particularities of miracles and chiefe points 
of religion, as I was able then to utter and thought fit for the time. A[id 
although I told them the book materially and of itself was not of any such 
virtue, as I thought they did conceive, but onely the doctrine therein con. 
teined,yet wouldmanybeglad to touchit, toembraceit, tokisseit, toshow 
their hungry desire of that knowledge which was spoken of^Harriot's 
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should have denied a doctrine which his calm and settled opinion 
afterwards so fullj ftdmitted.* We have his full admission, which 
has since been confirmed by volumes of English law, that a single 
witness was not sufficient to convict a person of high treason ; jet, 
in expounding the rationale of the ancient doctrine, in that respect, 
it would have been most satisfactory to the philosopher and philan- 
thropist if he had explained why two witnesses are required to prove 
the guilt of treason, and but one only if the indictment refer to 
any other capital felony. 

We are toM that Raleigh came to his trial with all the signs and 
symptoms t^ bis being the most unpopular man in England; but 
the close of it converted him into the most popular. Now, it costs 
us no efibit to believe this assertion perfectly consistent with the 
truth, if we keep in mind these two preliminary facts to it : — first, 
that the information of one witness swom, retracted and re-sworn — 
and that witneu, Cohham, hia fiiend and accomplice — but not pro- 
duced, was the evidence against Raleigh: and, secondly, that the 
self-command, the noble bearing, the legal sUll, the tact and point- 
ed quickness of reply, and precision and polish of expression, dis- 
played by Raleigh at this crisis of his destiny, extorted even the 
admiration of one who seems to have had no respect for the personal 
character of this extraordinary man, " Sir Walter Raleigh served 
for a whtde act, and played all the parts himself. He answered, 
indeed, with that temper, wit, learning, courage, and judgment, 
that, save that it went with the hazard of his life, it was the happi- 
est day that ever he spent. And so well did he shift all advantag- 
es that were taken against him, that were not Jiima malum graviui, 
qvam ret, and an ill name half hanged in the opinion of all raea, 
he had been acquitted."* Such, in short, was the superlative exam- 
Narrative in Hackluyt'B CoUtelim of Early Vosagei, f(c, vol. iii, p. 338. But 
the verses of Sir Walter, entitled My Pilgrimages, are alone sufficient to 
prove his believing view of the cross, or of the high mediatorsbip opened be- 
tween God and man in the New Testament — See Ca;le;'a Life o/Raldgh, 
voL ii, p. ISO. 

' *'Sie iitere ofrimmn mtam liberavi," 3 Inst. 27, are the words of Sir Ed. 
ward, after pronouncing, in the most authoritative tone, that the statutes of 
1 Edw. VI, and 5 Edw, VI, had never been repealed. Pity it was, that.his 
conscience had not extorted this memorable confession from him during the 
trial ; for then, at the close of it, he would not have been ao frenzied with 
the paa^ns of hatred and revenge, aa impiously to exclaim, "Now Jesus 
Christ shall he 6lorifled."_See Secret Hist. ofCavrt qf James I, vol. i, p. 189. 

t See Letter of Sir Dudley Carleton, in the Hardwicke Stnle Pnperi,, voL 
1, p. 378. 
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ample pf Opacity and innBcibiHly of temper exHbited by Raleigh, 
that a Sootcihraui^ who was appointed to make a report <£ the pro- 
ceediogE'to the king, declared that, previously to Sir Walter's enter- 
ing ifpon hJB vindication, he trould have travelled a hundred miles 
to see. him hanged in the morning, and would have gone the lame 
diftanoe to save his life before they separated in the evening. 

The circumstance of Baleigh slabbing himaolf upon his commit- 
tal to tbe Tower, is broadly assumed ac an Bltestation of the truth 
of the chafes that could be brought against him. But the infe- 
reoce, we think, is more logical and correct, that, in utteir dcsp^r of 
hia acquittal, from the dithocourable practices resorted to for his 
Gondemoatitm, the Serce and haughty soul.of this "rare renowned 
knight," (as he is -quaintly styled by Howell, tbe^celebnled Utter 
writer),: could ill brook to remain on eardi a Imng monument of 
the tyranny of James, and of a systematized series of goading anmnr- 
onces from his prime minister, Cocil;* and that, therefore, having 
eo.much of the old Roman spirit, he attempted self-destruction- 
More is not necessary to be said to provethe total disregard of jus. 
tice in the administration of tbe law towards Sir Walter, which, 
indeed, the ^vemment tacitly acknowledged, since upon no other 
princi{de can be exjilained the grant of a reprieve to this distin- 
guished man after his conviction. So, then, thoee who hold the 
pioteotion of our legal rights or good laws w«ll dispensed to be 
the nerves of the slate (to borrow the figurative language of Ba- 
con), must allow that there is great truth in the remark of Burnett, 
that " the first condemnation of Sir Walter wBS very black ;" while 
there cannot be tbe smallest doubt as to the propriety of his second 
observation, that " executing of him after so many years, and after 
an employment that had been given him, was counted a barbarous 
sacrificing him to the Spaniards." It seems, indeed, to be supposed 
by certain writers, that James proceeded to extremities sgaitast BAt 
Walter for some al]ege4 misconduct in South America. "You 
might think it heavy," said the tool and minion of the coiirt, the 
Lord Chief Justice Montaicue, in passing sentence upon him,. " if 

■ The never-to-be.fii)|^ven ofience of lUlelf^ wis, presenting a mfflnorial 
to James, Bt his accessian, in which, says Kennet (Compkti HitUxy of Sn/f- 
land, vol li, p. 663), " with a siogulK- bitterneM of style, he vindicatea 
Queen Elizabeth from the death of Mary, snd Uys the death of that unlbr- 
tunate queen chiefly at the door of Cecil, tiie monarch's minister, and hia 
fiitber i for which be appeals to Davison, then In piison, the man that had 
despatched tbe warrant tor her execution contrary to Queen Elizabeth's 
express eommand." 
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this were done in ooU blood, to call ;uu to execution. But it is not 
so. For nerv offences have stirred up his majeatT'a justice to r&- 
membet to - rerive wjiat the law hath formerly cast upon jou." 
" With those new ofiencei, however," observes an acute and learned 
writer, " whatever the; might be, he was never puUickljr charged ; 
yet was he accused without a public prosecutor, and condemned 
without a trial."* Theie few Kbort facts illustrate the cruelty and 
illegality of liis sealence. After fourteen years imprisonment. Sir 
Walter received from the king the command of a fleet, to be em- 
ployed JD discovering a gold mine in South America. The expedi- 
Uon proved unsuccessful ; and upon bis return home, after a solemn 
mockery of conference, held by all the judges, upon his case, be was 
dectKpitated under the authority of a special warTant, signed by the 
king, in direct opposition to the soundest principles of justice and 
humanity. For if the conclusion of the law be true, that autbority 
and confidence cannot be bestowed upon a traitor condemned to 
death, then the rojral commission of admiralt was equivalent to a 
formal pardon. But as a crowning characteristic of the black depo- 
sit of inveterate antipathy and pernicious passion that was lodged 
in the bosom of James against Raleigh,} it may be mentioned, that 
he absolutely made it a merit with the court of Madrid^ that be 

" Philips'! SUM Triab, voL i, p. 79. 

+ ConflrmatoTT of thla pasitioii, It the folloviog address of Bacon to Sir 
Walter : — " Sir, Tlie knee Umber of your vo.vage ii money. Spare jour 
purse in this particular, for, upon my lile, you have a sufficient pardon for 
what ia p«st already, the king having, under his broad seal,made70U admiral 
of the fleet, and pven you power of martial Uw over your officers and sol- 
dters."— See Howell's Lstun. 

* How bent James must have been in punuing bis vfetlm to death, when 
Queen Anne penned the following curious letter to Buckingham, and yet 
neither she not the fevouilte could eMt a particle of compaanonate feeling 
In the royal breast towards the prisoner. " Uy kind do^ If I have any pow. 
er or credit with you, 1 pray you let me have a trial of it at this time, in 
dealing rincerely and earnestly with the king that Sir Walter Raleigh's life 
may not be called in question. If yeu da it, so that the success an&wer my 
expectation, OMure younelf that I will, take it eztraordinaiy kindly at jour 
hands, and rest aae that widieth you well, and deaiica you to continue still, 
as you have been, a true servant to your master." — DaJiymple, vol i, p. 78, - 

§ In the follawing extracts, the in&mous policy of Jamee, In this respect, 
will appear tobe fully developed : — " But withal, I sholt judge them (the 
Spaniards) the most unworthy and perfidious people of che world ; and the 
more for that his miyeaty bttix ^ven tboo so nany testimonies of bis sincere 
intention toward.th^n, whkh he daily continueth, as now of late, by the 
causing Sir Walter Ral^b to be put to death, <Ai(fy far giving Ihem tatii- 
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had shed the blood of this vEiriously gifted* person to afford them 
unmodified satifrfaction. 

Of Mr. Hume's disposition to praise, at least to cast a. friendly 
shade over the worst actions of the Stuarts, no one who has even 
glanced at his narrative of their reigns can doubt. Having enlisted 
himself, then, as their willing champioo, he was in duty bound with 
much pains to vindicate the father of that singularly unfortunate 
line, in what related to the execution of Raleigh : but, on this oc- 
casiou, he has mustered a very incompetent defence. The principle 
momenta of bis argument rest upon a "declaration by authority" 
put forth at the time, to the averments of which be claims implicit 
credence, on the ground of its being subscribed by six privy coun- 
cillors. Now, it has long been a settled point with the curious 
readers of English history, that as little can be said in praise of 
Hume's researches as of his fidelity. We have, therefore, thought 
our time not ill spent in investigating a matter of great importance, 

faelion. Further you ma; let them know, how able a man Sir Walter was 
to have done his majesty service, if he should have been pleased to have em- 
ployed him. Yet, to give them content, he hath not spared him ; when, by 
preserving him, be might have given great satiafkction to his subjects, and 
had at his command upon all occasions as useful a man as served any prince 
In Christendom." — See Sushwortb, voL 1, p. 96. After this letter, it surely 
oughtnot to be enumerated among the poiadoilcal posHions advanced by Sir 
Walter, without any d^^ee of scrupuloBit?, tbst the king had disclosed the 
whole design of his voyage to Gondomar ; since the following pasaage in a 
letter from Buckingham to Winwood so clearly establishes the truth of Sir 
Walter's accusation : — " His majeaty perceiveth bv a letter he hath received 
from the Spanish ambassador, that you have not been with him to acquaint 
him with the order taken by his majesty about Sir Walter Raleigh's voyage; 
and therefore would have you go to bim as soon as you can possible, to relate 
unto him particularly his majesty's care of that business, and the course he 
hath taken tbertin." — See Hardwicke, Stale Papers, vol. i, p. 398. 

* Of his multilarious accomplishments and chivalrous character, Anthony 
Wood has given the following graphic description : — " Aiithorsare perplexed 
under what topic to place him, whether of statesman, seaman, soldier, che- 
mlat, or chroaologer, Ibr m all Ihese he did excel ; and it still remains a dis- 
pute whether the age he lived in was more obliged to his pen or his sword; 
the one being busy hi conquering the new, tiie other in so bravely describing 
' the old world. The truth is, he was unfortunate m nothing else but the 
greatness of his wit and advancement. His eminent worth was such, both in 
domestic polity, foreign expedition and discoveries, arts and literature, both 
practlve and contemplative, that they seemed at once to conquer both exam- 
ple mid imitation. Those that knew bim well, esteemed him to be a person 
born to that only which he went about, so dextrious was he in all or most of 
his undertakings, in court, or camp, by sea, by land, with sword, with pen." 
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as it afiected the guilt of Raleigli. For his vouclieis, the historian 
refers us to the third volume of the Haiieian Miictllany, No. 2 : 
but they who are unacquainted with the paper in quesiion, will 
stare at being told that it bears no signature at all. Not one of the 
members of the privy council signed it ; and what is still more asto- 
nishing, from the first to the last page of the paper, it is impossible 
to find a sentence which can furnish a pretext for the very natural 
lupposition that the declaration at least professed to have their as- 
sent or sanction, 'Not a word further need be said respecting a 
paper as remarkable for the plausibility of the arguments as for the 
force of the expressions, and which was in all probability composed 
by the royal pen : for though the acquirements of kings are in gene- 
ral magnified, yet whoever esamines with attention the Basiliam 
DortM, and the proclamations, speeches, and messages to parliament 
of James, will agree with Hume, that " he possessed no mean geni- 
us." In a case, then, where telf was so deeply interested, and 
where the jmrampunt purpose and end was so completely to crimi- 
nate Raleigh as to make his death appear a sacrifice to public 
justice, it is pt«Bumable, that James was not so enamoured of the 
character of a tyrant, however he acted with all its blind reckless- 
ness on this and other occasions, as to be indifierent to the contempt 
and abhorrence of posterity, provided that he could escape them by 
easily taking refuge in the display of his dialectic powers. 

It may be said of Burnett, as il has since been said of another 
eminent man, though of ■ very different cast of mind (Priestly), 
that he followed truth, as a man who hawks follows his sport at 
full speed, straight forward, looking only upwards, and regardless 
into what difficulties the chace may lead him. In every point of 
view, then, it would be prejudice, and not sound criticism to assert, 
that any thing but sincere lore of truth led our historian to declare, 
" that the whole business of the E!arl of Somerset's rise and fall, of 
the Countess of Essex and Overbury, the putting inferior persons to 
death for that infamous poisoning, and the sparing of the princi- 
pals, both the Earle of Somerset and his Lady, were so odicms and 
inhuman, that it quite sunk the reputation of a reign that on many 
other accounts, was already much exposed to contempt and censure ; 
which was the more sensible, because it succeeded such a glorious and 
happy one."t Yet in thus alluding to the mysterious tale of Over- 

■ This paper is also pulilished in Somers's Tracts, voL ii, p. 18 ; and with 
it a miserable defence for Sir Richard Stukely, vho betrayed Raleigh. . 

f History nfhis own Time, vol i. 
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bury's murder, with his usufti indulgence to the king, Burnett has 
failed to notice the great point which so materially tends to crimi- 
nate him. It will be seen by the following account that the bishop 
has not mentioned the perturbed anxiety* evinced hj James at the 
menacing speeches uttered by Somerset on his commitment to the 
Tower ; those paroxysms of pasBion which disclose a mind placed 
between the rational and the insane. " The king had assured him 
(Somerset) that he should not come to any tryel, neither durst the 
king bring him to tiyaL" This was in an high strain, and in lan- 
guage not well understood by Sir George More (the lieutenant in 
Elwar/s room). Away then goes More to Orerawich. as late as it 
was (being twelve at night) ; bounseth at the back stayres, as if 
mad, to whom came Jo Iioveaton, one of the grooms, out of his bed, 
enquires the reason of that distemper at so late a season. More 
tells him he must speak with the king. Lovestone replyes, ' he is 
quiet,' (which in the Scottish dialect is fast asleep,) Moore says, 
' you must awake him.' Moore was called in, (the chamber left to 
the king and Moore). He tells the king those passages, and desired 
to be direct^ by the kin^, for he was gone beyond liisowne reason to 
heare such bold and undlitiful expressions from a faulty sutgect 
against a just soveraigne. The king falls into a passion of tears : 
' On my soule, Moore, I wot not vAat to do ! thou art a wise man, 
help me in this great straight, and tUou sholt finde thou doest for a 
thankful master, with other sad expressions. Moore leaves the king 
in that passion, but assures him he will prove the utmost of his wit 
to serve his majesty, and was really rewarded with a suit worth to 
him £1500." 

Now some writers have ascribed the king's extraordinary conduct 
to guilt, and others to a return of affection for his ancient favorite. 
Dr> Lingard assigns these emotions to the latter cause ; but has ha- 
zarded this positive opinion upon a very slender foundation. The 
stem and bitter exclamation of James at his last parting with So- 
merset, " The deil go with thee, for I will never see thy face more," 
ii in itself condudve enough of a breach having taken place be- 
tween them, which was not to be repaired. And his violent impre- 
cations to Coke, shortly srter the arrest of the earl, " Ood's curse be 
upon you and yours, if you spare any of them ; and Qod's curse he 
upon me and mine . if I pardon any of them/'t further assist our 

* See WeldoD and Archaotogyy voL xvil, xvliL 

f See Weldon, Court md CItaractrr of King Jatnet, p. fiS, and Coke, Dette- 
Aon, p. 7S. Little could Somerset have anticipated any pn^ostics of his 
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belief, that Somerset was In possession of some important secret, 
the disdomire of which would deeply affect the honour of the ling, 
even they will scarcely venture to deny whose grand principle is to 
doubts facts and to differ from generally received opinions. Carte, 
with his accustomed partiality to the house of Stuart, overlooks the 
matter altogether ; and Hume treats it as a thing of no moment; 
Truth is not easily dug up ; but if Hume had been resolved to toil 
for it, we question much whether he would hare allowed his readers 
to reap the benefit of his search at the expence of James' character, 
being so strongly prepossessed in his favour. 

Supposing the nature of Prince Henry's disease had not been as- 
certained beyond the possibility of cavil, it might be fairly conjee, 
tured that the idea of beinj^ in any way suspected of conniving, 
though not of participating in the death of his son, was the source 
of such misery and apprehension to the king. It therefore stri^ 
us, we own, that the threat made by Somerset in his petition to 
James, the dread • of the king lest he should address the court — his 
ordering him to be hood-winked and removed from the bar in case he 
made the attempt, his enga^ng Bacon the attorney-general so to 
manage the trial, as to prevent the judges from getting into the 
real clue of it, are u> many concurrent circumstances for the proba- 

fallen fortunes vhen on partinj;; with the img he kissed his hand, and James 
in return, hung about his neclc," ehjis Weldon, "slabbering his cheeks, sayings 
' For God's sake when shall I see thee sgsiti. On my soul I shall neither eat 
nor sleep until you come again. The earl told him on Monday, (this being 
on the Friday). For God's sake let me said the king. Shall I, eball I ? Then 
lolled about hii neck. Then for God's sake, give thy lady this kiss for oie." 
Mr. Hallamhes observed, " that James was all his life rather a bold liar Uian 
a good dissembler'.'— Corui. /fitt voL i, p. 319, uOte. With all due deference 
to this high authority, ve would laj that no Joseph Surface could hare 
played both parts more eflecttvelj on the stage, than did this royal actor in 
his palace. 

• For prevention thereof he the klog> had two servants placed on each 
side of hint with a cloak on their anna, giving them withnll a peremptory or> 
der, if that Somerset did any iray By out on the king, they should instantly 
faood-Hlnk him with that cloak, take him violently irom the bar, and carry 
him away ; for which he would secure them from any danger, and they should 
not also w«nt a bountiful reward. But the earle finding himselfe over- 
reached, recollected a better temper, and went on calmly in his tryall, where 
he held the company untill seven at ni^t. But who hod scene the kingea 
restlesse motion all that day, sending to every boat he saw landing at the 
bridge, cursing all that came without tidings, would have easily judged all was 
Dc^ right, and there had been some grounds for his teais of Somerset's bold- 
ness ; but at last one bring him word he was condemned, and the passages 
all was quiet. This is the very relation firom Moore's owne mouth, and this 
voh. Tin., NO. xxiii. 30 
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bili^ at least of Sir Walter Scott's opinion, " thai James's alarm 
is to be attributed to a stilt more flagitiouB cause than being acces. 
Miy to the murder of Prince Henrj'."* And was there not much 
in the life and conduct of James that deservedly sut^ected him to 
the heavy suspicion of indulging in unnatural ioclinations ? It is 
related by Osborne, " thai Somerset and Buckingham laboured to 
resemble women in the efieminacy of their dress, and exceeded even 
the worst in the grossness of tbeir gestures." t 

Queen Anne herself, has also some contemptuous but very signi- 
ficant insinuations against the dear (met,X while the revolting pic- 
ture drawn by Sir Antony Weldon, and otbers,§ of James and his 
dissolute and profligate courtiers, would incline us to believe, that 
among them, every vice and crime were practised. H But the reply 
here is, that Weldon was a satirist, and the statement of satirists 
are to be received with considerable caution and distrust. Time, 
however, which brings new things to light, has put to rest the ques- 
tion concerning his credibility, since the printing in the Archteo- 
logia,\\ of Sir George More's letters to the Lieutenant of the Tower. 
In one of these to which we have before referred, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that we met an expression, which certainly does favouT 
the presumption, that James' inquietude of mind arose from the fear 
of being publickly named by Somerset, as a partner of bis guilt in 
the murder of Overbury ; for to prove that this great criminal was 
the author of it, we can have no clearer or more explicit testimony 
than bis own, in the letter in which he sues for mercy, or rather 

told verbatim in Wan&tead Parke to twn gentlemen, (of which the author 
WIS ooe) who were bath left by him to their owne ireedome without eogaglDg 
them, even in those times of high diatemperatures, unto a Mthfiil seciesie 
In concealing It ; yet though he ^ed in Us wisdoms, they Mled not In that 
worth inherent in every noble spirit, never speaking of it till after the kinge's 
death. See notes to Somers' Stale Traels, p. 233, 262, 262, &c. 

• See Note in bis Edition of Somm'i Tracti, voL ii, p. 4Sa 

t Secret Hiitory ofthr Court of King Jamei, p. It. 

^ The name of James and woman-hater was considered by many of his 
courtiers as sjnonimous. Carte and Birch state on the authority of the 
French Ambassador'B dispatches, that he suffered the women to be presented 
to him on their knees ; while he spoke of them and even of hie queen as if 
they were objects of mingled contempt and disgust. 

g The court was the source and spring " of aU sorts of abamefill vices," 
abounding among the higher orders — See Fulke, Lord Brooke's Five Years qf 
King. 

^ There is not a lobby or chamber, If it could speak, but would verify this 
See Peyton, 369, and Wilson, 728, apud Kennet. 

II Vol. xviil 
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demands it from James: — " Ood knowds it is only a trikke of jdle 
brain hoaping thairby to shifte his trjall, but is eaaie to bee seene, 
tbat he wolde threattain me, wilh laying an aspersion upon me of 
being in some sorte accessore to his cryme."* There are, however, 
so many asserted facts in Weldon and other contemporary authori- 
ties, which denote that open defiance of the most respectable feelings 
and the most ordinary decencies in the conduct of James, that the 
suspicion of his being addicted to a crime, which cannot even be 
named in a Christian country, rises to its highest point. 

In the documents printed in the ArchtEologia, there is also cir- 
cumstantial evidence of the following remarkable fact, recorded by 
Burnett, which like many others from his pen, have been so tardilr 
accredited. " King James in the end of bis reign was become 
weary of the Duke of Buckingham, who treated him with such an 
air of insolent contempt, thai he seemed at last resolved to throw 
him off, but could not think of taking the load of government on 
himself, and so resolved to bring the Earl of Somerset again into 
favour, as that lord reported it to some from whom I had it. -He 
met with him in the night in the gardens at Theobald's, two bed- 
chamber men were only in the secret, the king embraced him ten- ■ 
derly, and with many tears. The Earl of Somerset believed the 
secret was not well kept, for soon after the king was taken ill, with 
some fits of an ague and died of it.''f The results of this extraordi- 
nary interview, for bo it must be termed, was a free pardon granted 
to the earl. A memorial drawn up by Somerset evidently at the 
king's command, and most probably, as Mr.Hallam observes,:^ af^ 
this clandestine interview, contains a variety of charges, and some of 
them very strong ones, against Buckiagham. But here the matter 
ended, whether from James having been reconciled to the duke, or 
whether his predominant timidity, which made him crouch under 
every threat, while he seemed to dictate the taw, sic volo, ncjubeo, 
ttet pro raiione voiunta* — despaired of ruining him whom he feared 
as an enemy, but no longer wished to have as a friend. For never 
did a subject more completely rule his sovereign, than at this time 
did his majesty's " poor slave and dog, Steenie." Conceive a prime 
minister of the present day dispatching this short missive to his 
royal master : — " In obedience to your commands, I will tell the 
house of parliament that you have taken such a fierce rheum and 

• P. 365. 

t HitUtTs oj hit nm Time, voL L p, 28. 
i ContL Hill., voL i, p. 381, note. 
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cotigh, as not kaowing bow you will be this night, you are not yet 
able to appoint them a day of hearing ; but I will forbear lo tell 
tbem, that notwithstanding your cold, you were able to speak with 
the king of Spain's instruments, tbougb not with your own sub- 
jectH."" 

It bas been lately said of James by a celebrated writer, " that he 
was one of those Ungs whom God seems to send for the express 
purpose of hasteniug revolutions." If we are to listen, however, to 
our homily on wilful rebellion, we shall there find it to be sinful 
" to rebel even against undiscrect or evil princes;" and very- favour, 
able to this position are the words of Lord Bacon: — " Allegiance is 
of greater extent and dimensiun, than laws or kingdoms, and cannot 
consist fay the laws merely, because it began before laws, it conti- 
nueth after laws, and it is in vigour when laws are suspended and 
have not had their force."t 

But it would appear that Bishop Hoadly, like Gallio, cared for 
none of these things, and thought by a sort of specious acuteneas he 
could cut this knotty point at once, by affirming " that we are only 
forbidden to resist good govemors" in open defiance of tbe orthodox 
opinion (for in a bishop we must not suppose it ignorance or forget- 
fiilness,) that the doctrine of non-resistance is promulgated in the 
clearest and most uneqaivocal manner by the scriptures. We pro. 
fess to enter no further upon this deep and dangerous question, than 
by shying, that we shall be ranked among the most offending, if it 
be sinful 10 think, that those high Tory writers who have glossed 
over the black crimes of James with the gentle epithets of failings 
or infirmilies, thus turning stains into spots, and spots into specks, 
betray as great a disregard of hbtorical justice, as that minister of 
religion would of his high calling who should be afraid to call vice, 
vice ; and infamy, infamy. A more striking illustration of this re. 
mark cannot be evinced than in Hume's declaration, " that in all 
history it would be difficult to find a reign more unspotted and un. 
Uemished than that of James/' j: 

Why, if an unquestioning submission " to the powers that be," 
had not been classed among his religious and political duties, no en- 
lightened Englishman of that day would have scarcely endured the 
is of his despotism. At all events, it is impossible, but that 
It have felt an inward loathing against a government, whoso 



• See Hardwicfce, Stale Papers, vol. L p. 460. 

+ Winwood, voL iii, p. 239, and Coke's Dtteeiiea, p. 65. 

X HiUtry of England, voL vi, p. 163. 
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acts were notoriouslj influenced by foreign gold ;" a government, 
under which bishopricks and deaneries were vendiblet the most strin- 
gent monopolies imposed, not upon nice emergencies only, but as 
habitual practices; t proclamations quite unwarranted by the ancient 
s and laws of tbe land issued against tbe personal liberty of 

iuhject upon the most petty § occasions, executions by fire,{| re. 

1 on the pretext of an unrepealed statute against heresy, a go< 
t under which titles 1| of honour were openly set up for sale 
to the highest bidder, the great officers of the state convicted of pe- 
culation, **and a lord chancellor, (the heart idckens here to pro- 



* Slalt TriaU, voL ii, p. 606. It vas only by a Judicious application of 
bribes, that GondomHT was euubled to keep tbose of the Council who passed 
tor sincere Romanists, firm to the union of Prince Charles with the In&nta. 
See Wilson and Rushnortb, voL i, p. 19. 

+ There were, " says Weldon, ** booka of rates on all the ofllces, bishop- 
rics, and deaneries in Enf^lond." — p. 122. 

f The nation, says Osborne, grew feeble, over^pprest bj tbem. 

§ See those for preventing attendance at the coronation and against 
country gentlemen coming to James on huntmg days ; and ordering them to 
leave London and return to their country houses on pain of condign punish- 
ment — Lodge's Illuitratiolu qf Britith Hilton/, YoL ill, p. 270 ; and Bymer, 
VoL sri, p. 617, 621, 627. 

U Two Unitarians, named Bartbolomew L^ate and Edward Wrigbtman, 
were thus handed over to the secular arm, by James. — See the writ for their 
execution, in Howell, SlaU TriaU, voL li, p. 731, 736. The third was con. 
demned to be burnt, but his sentence was reniitted in consequence of tbe 
loud munnuis uttered by the spectators, when the two former atoned for 
their errors at tbe stake. Yet James' humanity only extended so &r as to 
mitigate his punishment into imprisonment for lift — See Fuller, lik ID, 
p. 62,04. 

^ In a letter to bis Somfiip, the &miliaT appellation given to James by 
Buckin^uun and published in the Dalrymple papers, voL f, p. 164, this 
worthless minister informs his equally worthless master, that he has sold a 
peerage to Sir Francis Leake, and desires tbe patent to be signed. Nu 
prince, indeed, so much degraded the peerage as James did by selling patents 
for It at laige prices; and when he created the order of Buvnets the pur. 
chased price for this new species of knighthood, iras a thousand pounds 
■piece. Among the cond«ised and apotbegmatical sayings of James, for we 
have many of them recorded, one nf the most felicitous in expression is the 
fiiUowing, " Perceiving a country gentleman approach him in considerable 
confusion of manner and countenance, to receive his vended honour, he ex. 
cbdmed, ' What, hold up thy head man, I have more reason to be ashamed 
than thau.''_MiBs Aiken's Lifi tfJamtt /,, vol 1, p. 164. 

■■ Who can read without high indignation of the Impeachment of a Lord 
Treasurer for brlba*y. One of the chaigea agtunst the Earl of Middlesex 
was of receiving a gratuity for taking off the duty of £3 per ton which he 
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nounce the name of Baoiii,) * impeached for receiriDg bribes from 
the suiton in bis court. And 7et notwithstanding the notoriety of 
all these disgraceful events, not to sa; a word of the divorce of Ladj 
EneXj the murder of Overbury, the pardon of his mnrderer, and 
the el^ation of Villiers, whose public and private conduct when 
first minister of the crown is synDnjmous with all that is abnird 
or execrable, has Hume the hardihood to make the assertion just 
quoted. That man then^ to our tliinking, must be made up of irre- 
concilable contradictions, who after the records of these transac 
tions can affirmi that Burnett's is a judgment uttered by prejudice, 
when he so emphatically said in speaking of James, " It is certain, 
no king could die less lamented, ex less esteemed than he was.'"* 

M. R. S. L. 
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A Lecture delivered at the Opening of the CherUey Literary and 
Sdenti^ Institution, January 4ih, 1838 ,■ by the Rev. Robert 
Jones, D.D., M.R.S.L., Vicar of Bedfont, and Vice-president of 
the Institution at Staines : 8vo, London, 1838, pp. 38. 

With their small heads and little muids paralyzed by the virulence 
of a senseless and shameless vanity, there may be giddy sciolists who, 
from the profundity of their shallowness, will wish to disparage the 
style and objects of Dr. Jones' Lecture, by whispering to " birds of 

had laid upon French wines. His guilt must have been veiy manliest ; or 
else the voice of the whole house of peers would not have been against him. 
Sir Fulk Greville, for the ChanceUorship of the Exchequer gave £4000 to 
Ladj Suffolk and I^/ 3omeTset,.^irch, NegociatioDS, 320. 

n The &ire8t diamond, sa/B Howell, may have a Haw In it, when alluding 
to this great man's &U by corruption ; but how &miliar must that practice 
have heeo, when " the master of wtsdom" could offer this plea in mitigation 
of misconduct : — " I hope I shall not be found to have the troubled fountain 
of a corrupt heart, in a depraved habit of taking rewards to prevent justice ( 
however I maj be £nii, and partake of the abuses of the times." See Ba- 
con's affecting letter to the kinf^ in bis works, voL il, p. SB9. 

■ Hialmf nf Mt own Tims, vol f, p. 29. 
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their owd feather" that his truly liberal and philosophical discourse 
contains both "false and dangerous" doctrines. Far different, how- 
ever, will be its reception at the hands of honest, intelligent and en- 
lightened inquirers after truth and true wisdom ; and, that this is 
greatly the reverse of a vun conjecture, there already exists abun- 
dant ' and gratifying evidence in the document which procured the 
Doctor's assent to a requisition, that the principles advocated in his 
" introductory address" m^ht be disseminated in a convenient publi- 
cation. After " tenderii^ their best acknowledgments" to the lec- 
turer in a special communication through the secretary, the commit- 
tee of the Chertsey Institution prefer their request, accompanied with 
these observations : — " From the many topics of local interest, you so 
happily introduced ; from the successfiil way in which you demon- 
strated the great benefits to be derived from Literary and Scientific 
Institutions : and the good counsel you gave us as to the government 
of our own, the committee feel it would be doing important service to 
their cause, if you would permit them the pleasure of printing and 
publishing your Lecture, being desirous to perpetuate the memorable 
occasion which produced it ; also to enable those of their ftiends who 
were unavoidably absent, to enjoy the same gratification in reading it 
as they experienced on its delivery: they feel convinced that its cir- 
colation is calculated to do essential good, to convert by its arguments 
the disaffected, to support the wavering, and to encourage the promot. 
era and members of our Institution to persevere in their good work :" 
and sincerely do we offer onr most dovout aspirations for the prospe- 
rity of this and all such Institutions as rest their foundations on the 
sublime truths of Science harmoniously and indissoluhly co-operating 
with the divine precepts of Revelation. 

Having opened his discourse with some kind and candid remarks. 
Dr. Jones proceeds to expatiate, with a fervid eloquence, on the in- 
creasing desire for knowledge which gives its bright character to the 
present age. On all aides, he says, we bear a cry for knowledge : 
the universities widen their orb of usefulness, and yield to the mental 
pressure ; men of rank, whose easy fortune might entitle them to the 
choice of hereditary indolence, are now zealous and foremost in pur- 
suit of scientific honours i they engage in the laborious drudgeries as 
well as the lighter gaieties of literature : the merchant and the trades- 
man, leaving the hitherto omnipotent allurements of the ledger, now 
attend the literary and scientific lecture : the spread and sway of cot- 
tage learning now enters the humble habitations of the poor : an ar- 
dent, unquenchable thirst for knowledge, pervading all ranks, now 
reaches to all topics of inquiry. Unfortunately, honrever, there is 
,much alloy in the aliment supplied, in the intellectual pabulum 
offered, to this urgent and devouring appetite. Many who pander 
to the unsuspecting innocence of youth and ignorance, either in the 
open avowal or in the insidious tale, would lain prove that truth is 
error, that religion is a cheat and delusion. Therefore it is, that 
the generous Yicar of Bedfont, as a minister of the gospel, comes 
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forward in the warfare to protect the helpless. This he reBoIves, 
and this he courageauslj avows, that the enemy of our faith shall 
not have the advantage. ChristiBnity does not forbid or deter its 
ministers from engaging in any cause of public usefulness : it pro- 
hibits no attainment, quenches no talent which, in its lawful exer- 
cise, may bring glory to the Creator and benefit to man : never will 
be consent to leave the mighty armour of literature in the sole 
possession, to the base distortions and ignorant pollutions, of the 
unbeliever. This is evident, he concludes, that the mighty mind of 
a free nation is not to be controlled ; it may be encouraged ; it may 
be sanctified ; but it cannot be bent to bondage. Say what we 
will and do what we please, the impetus at^er knowledge will ga- 
ther strength. Resist it ; deride it ; and you have a giant to en- 
counter. On the contrary, meet its wants ; graciously administer 
to its requirements and ambitions ; prove that you are generously, 
ardently, unsuspiciously intent upon its growth and welfare; and 
the fierce passions shall then be tamed and hallowed; the stubborn 
proud temper shall yield to your intellect, your sympathy, and your 
mercy. 

To the question, " do your institutions effect this mighty con- 
quest?" the doctor's reply comes in the spirit of the warmest and 
purest benevolence. Alany there be who are blind, though basking 
in the sun's ray. Shew me a man, be exclaims, in a palace or a 
cottage, who prizes and cultivates the intellects which God has 
given him, who is, gratefully alive to the precious gift of Mind, 
with all its privileges and responsibilities, and you shew me a man 
surely nearer to the great source of all wisdom and knowledge, 
nearer to the Deity himself, more active in the duties assigned him, 
than is the fool who scoroeth knowledge, who merely eats and 
drinks, thinks and hopes, and dies Uke the beast that perishes. 
Certain it is, and bitterly to be lamented, that talents and attain- 
ments are often perverted ; but, this too is equally certain, that 
ignorance is sin and desolation. Certain it is, that education marks 
out the great difference among men ; and this also is too certain, that 
ignorance has its bigots as well as wisdom and religion. Let the 
bigots of ignorance cleave to their narrow and gloomy notions: we 
advocate, encourage and espouse scientific, moral and religious 
enlightenment : we say, with kind and honest intentions, leave 
not a parish in this noble empire without a school conducted 
by a competent -master : let every school be supported — not 
by casual and uncertain bounty — but by the State itself, not 
superseding individual munificence, but aiding and perfecting 
its exercise. Let elementary knowledge be as cheap, cheering, 
and needful as the light of the sun : nothing troublesome or 
dangerous is to be apprehended from the educated man, brought 
up in the fear of God : no, no ; it is the European savage with a 
seared conscience, with a perverted and contracted mind, with a cold 
and cruel heart ; it is he who tramples upon divine and human 
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laws ; it is he who makeN a mock at sin and scoffs at fcnowled^ i 
he it is who, being a savage above all others, is to be dreaded at k 
moral monster. But, it may be aaked, in the absence of such 
schools, where mpst we look for assistanoe and encouragement i Id 
reply, the doctor boldly answers — to the institutions which are 
rising and thriving all around us. Through their agency, we may 
not be able to remedy the great defect of a National System of 
Education : we may not be able to instruct the child ; but we may 
instruct the parent. We may lead that parent to a knowledge <n 
the wonders and mercies of God's creation ; we may simplify and 
unfold to him the treasures of learning ; we may lead him to love 
the pure, the good, the beautiful, the useful in literature and 
science ; and, we may depend upon it, the lesson will not be forgot- 
ten. The fire-side of the cottager will then be a witness to many a 
truth heard at our institutions, and the children of the cottager 
will learn from their parent to respect knowledge, to prize and pur> 
sue its blessings. 

Becoming animated with the inspiration of his glorious subject, the 
lecturer exclaims — shew me a period in the history of our country, 
where there ever was as now such an universal, indomitable thirst for 
knowledge. If that cannot be shewn, all reasoning from the past is 
idle and gratuitous. It matters not what the timid may feat or the 
setlish pri^nosticate : the stream has burat with gushing, fearAil 
power, from countless sources. It spreads and gathers strength. Will 
ye guide it into safe channels ; or will ye, in lofty disdain and lonely 
magnificence, suffer it to waste the land ? Will ye, as educated and 
influential men, take the lead in this outburst of intellect, or follow in 
the tracks of its desolation? It has come to this, join in the escite- 
ment or be left alone: unite religion with instruction t teach men to 
be loyal subjects, true christians, as well as tree inquirers after truth. 
Let the dnties and charities of life gather beauty from our InsUtn- 
tions ; let each of these be a sacred spot of neutrality in a land of 
strife and turmoil, where all jealousies, all animosities may be 
hushed and banished, where friendships and kind ofGces between 
nmilar societies may be cultivated. Let all this be done courteously 
and effectually, and the result will prove every way advantageous 
to towns, and counties, and our common country. 

Dr. Jones next engages in a lively description of the numerous 
and magnificent achievements already accomplished in Science and 
the Arts, by the exercise of enlightened intellect ; and he ingenl. 
ously converts these into encouragements to hope that still grander 
discoveries will be completed in due time, and with adaptations even 
more beneficial to man, in the discipline of his faculties as a respon- 
sible being well assured of immortality. His consummating 
inquiry is — how far the Literary and Scientific Institutions are 
favourable to religion ? In his opinion, formed from observation, 
and confirmed by experience, we may make tbem neata of infidelity 
or schools for the diffusion of genuine piety ; but, with a &therly 

VOL VIII., NO. XZIII. 21 
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solicitude, he tenders this excellent Eidviceto his hearers— be it your 
wise and noble choice to select the ]att«r. What then, he inquires, 
is Religion ? Is it a cold and abstract creed which demands oar 
assent, for the sake of mere formality ? Ot, is it that which ui^es 
and faallowB all our inquiries and our labours? It is a Revelation 
&om God, biraself the source of all knowledge. Whatever path we 
pursue, whether we stretch our thoughts to the material universe, 
or penetrate into the wondrous met^ianism of our own physical 
constitution, or follow out the creations of mind, we trace equally 
the power and wisdom of the Creator. All rays of eood converge 
to the same centre : all forms of mental and moral and religious 
implement are substantially and ultimately one. When ignorance 
pervades and shadows a land, all this is designed to promote wise 
and gracious-ends : on the other hand, when the torch of knowledge 
is lighted, it blazes at God's bidding, and is meant to accomplish 
the purposes of His divine will. As such, let us cherish and follow 
and revere it. Literature and Science are mere humble agencies, 
to perfect us in the love of truth and righteousness. It is manifest, 
froin the experience of all ages, that there may be science, there 
may be eloquence, there may be talent and knowledge, without a 
single care or question as to man's immortality. In one word, there 
may he no religious wisdom. What is this wisdom ? It is that 
which, studying and promoting the moral, mental and civil happi- 
ness of man here, for^s not that this state of being will pass away, 
and be succeeded by a state without end, eternal. What is Chris. 
tianity ? It is a Revelation from Heaven, to reconcile God to man, 
man to his fellow creatures, man to real happiness. Can that be 
opposed to mental energy ? Can that be inimical to the pure 
expanding inquisitive ambition of an immortal mind? Can the 
heathenish infidel cherish in his cold withering, blighting dogmas, 
a higher nobler love of science and literature, an intenser and dn- 
cerer wish to spread their benedictions and their blessings, than he 
who goes forth " armed with the shield of faith and the helmet of 
salvation" ? It is high time to disenchant the infidel of his insult- 
ing boast, that the friends to Religion are foes to Knowledge. It 
is high time to show and to prove, that Christianity is the Queen of 
Knowledge, the nursing mother of all that is lovely and great, of all 
that is good and useful. 

We cordially and perfectly concur with Dr, Jones in his princi- 
ples as exemplified in the preceding notes selected from his eloquent 
and instructive lecture ; and we maintain, for a clear and consola> 
tory induction fully demonstrated, that man is endowed by the 
Creator with an innate religious as well as intellectual nature, and 
that no System of Education can ever be extensively successful or 
permanently beneficial to society, that does not absolutely enjoin, as 
an eternal obligation, the co-equal and co-relative culture of man's 
religious and intellectual powers. 
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7^ Stomach in its Morbid Suites ; being a Practical Inquiry [into 
the Nature and Treatment of Diaeaaes of that Organ, and into 
the influence they exercise upon Uie origin, progress, and termi- 
nation of Diseases of the Liver, Heart, Lungs, and Brain ; by 
Langston Parker, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chinirgical Society d 
London ; 8to, Barlow, Birmingham, and Longman, London, 
1888, pp. IX, 304. 

Mr. Pahkeh's is a comprehensive and elaborate medical treatise ; 
and consequently, it embraces subjects far above tbesphereof a journal 
devoted to general science and literature. Since, however, his method 
is so distinct and his style so perspicuous as to be intelligible for the 
moet part by unmetUcai readers, we may venture to place before the 
Profession a mere view of his arrangement, and before the Public 
such an illustration of his practical principles and &eir applications 
as wilt render their propriety and usefiilness apparent to ordinary 
eiperience- 

By the author's intention, hie work is materially difierent from all 
those which have preceded it, on the same subject. It is neither 
ocraipied chiefly with the consideration of patholi^cal changes, nor is 
it limited to one class of primary morbid states. To his mind, 
organic disease itself has never appeared so essential as its precursory 
conditions ; for these, by their long continuance, tend ultimately to 
produce incurable afiections, either in the organs where they are 
seated, or in remote parts by sympathy ; and, on this account, he 
wishes to represent these coniQtions as requiring the greatest atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Parker refers the primary Morbid Conditions of the Stomach 
to three distinct classes : jflrat, its congestive and inflammatory states ; 
second, the affections of its sensibility, both organic and animal ; and 
third, the disorders of its secretions. He ^ves a valuable prelimi- 
naiT analytical table, for the purpose of affording a condensed outline 
of his observations ; and, in the selection of its elements, he has 
displayed much tact and judgment Thus we conveniently find — that, 
onder thirteen separate heads, he treats of as many propositions with 
remarkable clearness and force of demonstration. We would recom- 
mend the doctors, both the idle and the studious, to peruse this table 
as an exercise which may inspire them with a resolution to cultivate a 
more intimat« acquaintance with Mr. Parker's gastropathy and his 
expedients for rescuing sufferers from the tortures of its inexorable 
dominion. 

For the benefit of those persons in whom the stomach solicits 
attention, through the instrumentality of occasional or periodical 
excitement, we will now select some notes from Mr. Parker's very 
instructive and juditnous remarks on the principal remedies employed 
in diseases of the digestive organs. 

General bleeding in affections of the stomach, even of the inflam- 
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matory kind, be holds to be inadmisaible, except perbapa in a. very 
severe acute form of tbe disease, wbere a single bleeding migbt b« 
employed at the commencement, previously to local depletions. On 
the contrary, local bleeding is one of tbe most efficacious remedies 
that can be employed in such cases : it should not precede the nse of 
other means ; but, when these seem to produce but little benefit, or 
& mere temporary amendment, then a moderate bleeding from tbe 
region of tbe stomach should be employed. This resource should be 
adopted whw Alness of blood in the mucous coat of that organ is 
suspected : even in extreme emaciation from long continued illness, 
two or three or four leeches will sometimes alleviate symptoms which 
would resist every other application. In acute inflammation, leeches 
may be applied freely to the number of fifteen or twenty, at each 
time. When, however, inflammation of ibe stomach arises during the 
progress of an affection of the heart or liver, tbe depletion must be 
more guardedly used, because tbe constitution has already been en- 
feebled or rendered irritable. When there is confirmed (Tronic in- 
flammation of the stomadi, niore advantage will be derived from the 
daily application of six or eight leeches, than from a larger bleeding. 
In such cases, the quantity of blood taken at one time, is of extreme 
nnportauce. Unpleasant nervous symptoms often accompany inflam- 
matory disorders of the stomach, and a slight inflammation sometimes 
produces a disturbance in which the nervous symptoms predominate : 
hence, local depletions, although of vast utility, should be applied 
with mnch caution ; for, when large, they are frequently succeeded by 
an aggravation of the concomitant nervous feelings. Many forms of 
gastric inflammation are strictly periodical ; in others, the disease's 
prominent features, as pain and distension of the stomach, heat of the 
skin, and quickened pulse, are only present after neais. It is during 
these accessions, that local bleedings should be employed : at these 
periods, it is more useful, both as a palliative and curative remedy, 
than when resorted to in the intervals of the paroxysms. We have 
seen invalids givii^ a lively description of &e relief tiiey had oh' 
tained from treating the parts over the stomach with applications of 
rery hot wafer, mustard-poultices, warm plasters, and especially of 
capping.{Iasses with or withoat bleeding. 

Constipation is a prominent and distressing symptom in many 
forms of Btomach-diaease : in such eases, although aperients are re- 
quired and prove of the greatest utility when properly selected, yet 
diey often increase the patient's sufierings, When violent and not 
guuded with sedatives. Mr. Parker prefers those which consist of 
bine pill with aloes or rhubarb, combined with galbanum, the extracts 
of hops, lettuce or henbane, or the salts of morphia. He thinks ca- 
lomel, with the compound aloBtic pill and a sedative, is useful in some 
cases ; hut tbe mercurial should rarely exceed one grain, for a dose. 
TEiese remedies, accompanied with solutions of the neutral salts in 
bitter infusions with hydrocyanic acid, form the best aperients: th^ 
operate freely without pain or uneasiness, and generally afibrd very 
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marked relief. Occasional lavements are sud to be ^ood, by sparing 
the Btomach the excitement of medicines. 

Sedatives constitute an important class of remedies in affections of 
the mucons membrane of the stomach, because the parts then have 
their sensibility in a state of exaltation. It is from a knowledge of 
this drcumstance, that Mr. P. never prescribes an aperient or other 
medicine, in gastric diseases, without combining it with muriate of 
morphia, hydrocyanic acid, or extract of henbane. When applied 
eKtemally to the epigastric region, sedatives are oAen found of great 
service in promoting a cure, and in mitigating the pain of incurable 
cases. Mr. P. recommends, for this purpose, a piece of flannel soaked 
in a strong solution of opium ahi worn over the stomach : or, as 
more efficacious, a solution of three drachms of the extract of bella- 
donna in seven ounces of water to be used as a tepid fomentation : or, 
a poultice of the leaves of this plant, or of henbane, hop or poppy. 
These applications prove highly serviceable in all diseases of the sto- 
mach attended with pain. 

During digestion, the gastric juice contains free hydrochloric and 
acetic acids, in proportion to the stimulating qualities of the food. 
Many disorders of the stomach are accompanied with an excess of 
acid, in its secretions ; and, in some instances, intense addity forms 
one of the most prominent and distressing features of the complaint. 
In such cases, it becomes necessasy to administer remedies to neutra- 
lize this excess of acid, as well as to adopt others for preventing the 
disposition to its recurrence. Mr. Parker specifies the chalk-mixture, 
vvith large doses of hydroyanic acid, as being here particularly bene- 
ficial, especially when there also is intestinal irritation. At other 
times, he employs magnesia or soda combined with morphia, or the 
suboitrate of bismuth. When excessive acidity is connected with 
great bodily weakness and debility of the constitution, he exhibits the 
carbonate of iron with myrrh and rhubarb, as the most efficacious re- 
medies. 

Tonics require to be administered with discernment and caution in 
disturbances of the digestive organs ; but, at the same time, medicines 
of this kind do much good in very many stomach afiections. Mr. 
Parker divides these into four classes. One, the primitive morbid 
states of the stomach, resembling inflammation, which are ag^a- 
vated by a lowering treatment, or by aperients. Two, the stales of 
disease, succeeding to inflammation, which have been benefited by a 
lowering treatment at the commencement, but where this no longer 
affords relief, or adds severity to the symptoms. 3%ree, the various 
morbid degrees of the sensibility of the stomach ; these are occasion- 
ally accompanied by intermittent neuralgic affections in other parts of 
the body. Four, the states of general debility, and many local symp- 
toms, as pain, sickness and vomiting, which attend confirmed ot^anic 
diseases of the stomach. At the period when the complaint ceases to 
be inflammatory and passes into one of debility or of excessive sensi- 
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bility, then is the time when the lonering plan should be abandoned^ , 
and a course of tonics with a geseroos diet substituted. 

Thus, have we endeavoured to popularise some of the practical 
precepts propounded in Mr. Parker's volume ; hot we have not en- 
gaged in this attempt, with any view to encourage their popular ap- 
plications ; we desired exclusively to shew that he has completed a 
■ensible and instruc^ve work, in all respects deserving to be highly 
appreciated and patronized by the medical profession. 

The PrhtciplcM of Gothic Ecdetttuikal Architecture, elucidated by 
question and answer; by Matthew Holbeche Bloxam; the third 
edition, with one Lundml grapUic illustrBtions ; 12mo, Combe, 
Leicester ; Tilt, London; Parker, Oxford; 1838; pp. 130. 

Mb. Blozav'b Princjpkt are beautifiilly and faithfully eluci- 
dated by the combined effect of his figures and clear though concise 
descriptions. In his Introduction, he traces the Gothic or English 
ArchitectUFe from its origin in the age of our Celtic ancestors the 
first pOBsessors of the British soil, through its varied progress, down 
to its decline at the reformation. This preliminary ^etch abounds 
with observations well fitted to engage the attention of students and 
others whose peculiar taste inclines them to the investigation of his. 
torical and ecclesiastical ardueology. It is admirably completed in 
his ctmcludiag chapter on the internal arrangement and decorations 
of a church : his closing statements constitute a very melancholy but 
instructive picture. " Our churches," he says, " were fated io 
1643 to undergo no slight scenes of spoliation and desecration. By 
an order of the House of Commons, the churchwardens of every 
parish were required to take away and demolish every altar or table 
of stone within their respective churches, and to remove the Com- 
munion-table irom the east end of the church, and place the same 
in some other part of the body of the church, the rails of the Com- 
munion-table having been previously ordered to be taken away, and 
the chancels levelled. Under colour of these ordinances," Air. B. 
adds, " the beauty of the cathedrals and churches was injured to an 
extent hardly credible ; the monuments of the dead were defaced in 
the iconoclastic fury which then raged ; and the havoc made of 
church ornaments, and the destruction of the fine painted glass with 
which most church windows then abounded, may in some degree be 
estimated from the account given by the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioner for demolishing the superstitious pictures and ornaments of 
churches within the county of Suffolk, who kept a journal of the 
particulars of his transactions. This was not enough: our sacred 
edifices were polluted and pro&ned in the most irreverent and dis. 
graceful manner ; and, with the exception of the destruction which 
took place on the dissolution of the monastic establishments in the 
previous century, more devastation was occasioned at this time. 
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1643, by the party hostile to the Established Church, than had ever 
been committed sIdcc the ravages of the ancient Danish invaders ;" 
and all this was perpetrated under the impulse of a spurious piety, 
which displayed its spirit in the deetraction of property, the wealth 
and the strength of a nation I 

There is great distinctness, both of method and detail, in Mr> 
Bloxam's exposition of bis princtplet. He opens this with a defini- 
tion of Gothic architecture, and then treats successively of its origin 
and different styles or orders, including an account of the several 
kinds of arches, with a specification of the principal and subordinate 
parts of a church. Seven distinct styles enter into his division of the 
Gothic architecture, and he defines " the periods in which they fiou- 
rished." I. The Saxon prevailed from the mission of Augustine, at 
the close of the Hxth, to the end of the tenth century. 11. The 
Norman prevailed generally throughout &e eleventh and tweifth cen- 
turies. III. The Semi-Norman or Transition prevailed from A. D. 
1135 to the commencement of the thirteenth century. IV. The 
Et^rfy Engliih was the prevailing style of the thirteenth century. 
V. Tne Decorated Sngli»h was the general style of the Jburteenfh 
century. VI. The Perpendicwlar EngUsh prevailed during the^^ 
teenlh and early part of the eixteenA century. VII. The Debased 
EngUth formed the usual style of the sixteenth and early part of the 
seventeenth century. The characteristic difference in these styles de- 
pends chiefly on the form of the arches, which are simicircular, 
pointed and mixed ; the size of the windows, and the manner in which 
they are subdivided by transoms, mulliolis and tracery ; and in cer- 
tain ornaments and mouldings peculiar to each style, and which are 
seldom to be met with in any other. 

Let this brief notice suffice to exhibit the scope and extent of Mr. 
Bloxam's undertaking. In its fulfilment, his object stands well in- 
titled to tbe highest commendation. On the pages of his Principles, 
his architectural knowledge appears conspicuous, intimate and exten- 
sive. His pictorial illustrations deserve much pr^se for their bean^ 
and useftitness. His book should have a place in the library of every 
clei^yman and church-warden tbroug-hont the kingdom. Most of the 
laity ought to be acquainted with tbe principles of Gothic ecclesias- 
tical archilecture .- were but one copy of this excellent little work 
deposited in everj" vestry, so as to be accessible to the parishioners, 
its possession would prove the powerful means of preventing churches 
from being disfigured by those detestable misrepairs, which bear eternal 
testdmony agiunst the illiberality of the Utilitarian Spirit, and its par- 
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Le Bijou IMUraire; ou Anecdotes Hisloriques, d Extraitt Moraux 
det meilleuTt protaieurs et poeles Frangau; par C. Victor Martin; 
8to. tl Londres, 183?: pp. xvi, 300. 

Thb autlior of this elegant little work, M. Martin, is alreadj 
well known to ub by his admirable Treatise on the French verbs, 
we were therefore predisposed in favour of le Bijou LitUraire, 
having in the " Treatise" had ample proof of the talent of the 

author. 

This work of M. Martin, we can most warmly recommend, not 
only to the student in the French tongue, to whom it will offer a 
variety of subject and style not to be found in any other elementary 
work of its kind, but even to the proficient in the French language, 
k Bijou Lilliraire presents much that is interesting and profitable. 
The subjects, though varied, are remarkable for their elegance, and 
display an admirable choice in their selection. Some of the latter 
pieces cannot be excelled, they are full of noble and subhme truths. 

The Poetical Extracts are from the first French writers, both an. 
cient and modem. We hope that every one will procure the Bijou 
Uttiraire, as nothing tends to humanize the mind and break down 
national prejudices so much as the study of those enlarged ideas and 
sentiments of goodness and beauty for which the writings of great 
men in every nation are celebrated. 



PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 



The present session of this Institution, commenced in November 
last, with a lecture by Mr. Corrie on Knowledge in connection with 
Civilization, a subject possessing great interest. Sonie valuable com- 
munications were made relative to Meleorolites, to the phenomena of 
the Aurora Borealis ; and to Saurian remains, by Dr. O. Ward. Dr. 
Blakiston delivered a lecture on the Diffusion of Scientific Knowledge 
in lai^ towns, which we are happy in b«ng enabled to present to our 
readers, in the present number. The same gentleman is now engaged 
in giving a course of ten lectures on Chemistry, an abstract of wluch 
will probably appear in our journal. Mr. Ick the able and talented 
Curator of the Institution, intends resuming his illustrations of Bo- 
tany in the spring. 

Such Philosophical Institutions as this at Birmingham^ merit the 
greatest encouragement ; for, at the same time that they develops 
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and concentrate natdTe talent, ikey afford to the community at small 
cost, the advantageB arising from united scientific research. Unless 
the labours of science are appreciated and in Bome degree rewarded, 
they will necessarily cease tq be so actively exerted. We could have 
wished to have seen the yaluable museum of Mr. Weaver (lately on 
sale) in the possession of this InsUtution, and we cannot bat congra- 
tulate the present proprietors of the Collection, on their spirit and li- 
berality in securing a treasure bo extensive and valuable. 

Birmingham has greatly improved, of late years ; and, &om its 
central situation as regards the great lines of cammumcation through 
the country, it will probably, ere long, rank as the second capital of 
the kingdom. As it still further increases in mercantile prosperity, 
we hope that all useful learning will become widely diffused throngh 
its population. Indeed, there can be no doubt but this will be tibe 
happy result. Society generally is proceeding every day to acknow- 
le^e more and more the necessity of cultivating tiie intellectual fa- 
culties, rather than the mere propensity to acquire gain and enjoy 
pleasure, or the indulgence of the lowest feelings. The shades of 
Ignorance are fast dispersing before the torch of enlightened Reason ; 
but we would ever maintain, that this torch should bum with a pure 
flame, and be held with a steady hand, not cast loose as a fire-brand 
which may dazzle or blind rather than illuminate. Knowledge may 
give power, but the possession of power alone does not necessarily 
ensure happiness. The true philanthropist, in giving the one, will 
endeavour by the best means in his power to promote the principles 
by which the other shall he disseminated. 



WOLVERHAMPTON LITERAEY AMD SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

This Society has been established about two years, and it already 
includes amongst its members many of the moat talented men of the 
town and neighbourhood. Since September last, the foUowii^ papers 
have been read before the institution. On the pii^fress and tendency 
of Philosophy, by Mr. Kettle. On Meteorology, or the phenomena of 
the eartb's atmosphere, by the. Rev. S. Hunter. On the oiganic re- 
mans of the Lias, and also on the Invertebrated Annuals as an intro- 
duction to the study of Conchology by Mr. Jukes. On situation, 
habits and social employments as affecting health and longevity hy 
Dr. Bell. On the different gasesof the atmosphere, by M. de Londe. 
On the learning and science of Ancient Nations, hy the Rev. Dr. 
Oliver, and on Phrenology by Mr. Coleman. Many, of these com- 
municatiDns possessed great merit, and led to both agreeable and in- 
structive discussions. It is &e anxious wish of the members of this 
Society, to establish a Museum and Library, and we trust they will 
meet with such support as may enable them to carry their laudable 
design into effect, so as to perpetuate the existence and the influence 
of their institution. 
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At a recent meeting of this Institution, Mr. Berry read a paper 
on the maimers of the Romans, in which he gave a general vien of 
the habits of this eztraordiiiary people, (turing different epochs of 
their history ; and he described with great ability and power, the oc- 
cupations of a day in tbe Augustine age. Dr. Shaw miide a commu- 
nication on Statistics ; and we understand he intends to treat at some 
length on this intricate subject, particularly in its local and vital 
branches. 

At an early meeting of the Institution, a paper will be read on the 
Icelandic Volwpa, which comprises the ancient system of Scandina- 
vian Mythology, and constitutes part of the celebrated Edda, or Runic 
Philosophy compiled by S»mund, sumamed the learned, about the 
middle of the eleventh century. 



3IISCELLANE0US COMMUNICATIONS. 

Elxctbical Socibtt. — At a Ute meeting of this Society, Mr. Crosse 
read s paper giving an account of his electrical eiperitneDts, in which a cer- 
tain insect made its unexpected appearance. He trusted tiiat tbe members 
would not imagine that because he haddela7ed so long tUmishing tfaem witii 
the account, such delaj liad been occasioaed bj any desire of witbholding 
what he had to state, from the society in parttcular, or the public al latge. 
He WM delighted to find that at last, kte, though not less called for. an in- 
stitution had t>eMi formed for the purpose of explaining and making public 
those mysteries which hitherto, under a variety i^ names, and ascribed to all 
causes but the true one, have eluded tbe grasp of men of researdi, and served 
to perplex, perhaps, rather thSn to afford sufficient data to theorise upon. 
Much has been done In tbe course of a' few years, and this affords the 
strongest reason for believing thst vastly more remains to be done. Elec- 
tricity is no longer the confined science it was supposed to be, making Its 
appearance only from the friction of gla38 or wax, employed in childish pur- 
poses, serving as a trick tor the school-boy or a nostrum for the quack ; but 
it is even now, though in its in&ncy, proved to be most intimately con- 
nected with sll operations in chemistry, with magnetism, with light and 
caloric, apparently a property beloopng to sll matter, perhaps ranging tiiro' 
space, from sun to sun, from planet to planet, and not improbably the secon- 
dary cause of every change in the animal, the v^etable, the mineral, and 
the gaseous systems. To determine these probabilities, aa &r as human &• 
eulties can determine, and to find out to what useful purposes electricity 
migfat.be applied, Mr. Crosse conc^ed to be the olgect of the Electrical 
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Sodatj, and be should at all times be ready and villing, as a member, to 
contribute his quota of information to its support. 

In a former report of the proceedings of the Electrical Society of a tran- 
slation of a paper read before the Academic des Sdeaces at Paris, describ- 
ing " Mr. Crosse's insect," and commenting upon " its creation," it was 
staled tlwt Mr. Crossa had never manifested the slightest approach tp the 
blasphemous airopuce of the creative power, and a hope was expressed to 
see ere long a lull account from Mr. Crosse,, calculated to remove such im- 
preseioos, and place his wonderful experiments in their proper light. The 
biith of this assertiou is confinned and their hopes realised by the present 
fiill and explicit account; but let Mr. Crosse speak to his justification in his 
own words : — " It is most unpleasing to my feelings to glance at myself as 
an lodivktual, but I have met with so much virulence and abuse-^wso much 
calumny and misrepresentation. In cunsequeoce of the experiments which I 
«n about to detail, and which it seems 'in this nineteenth century a crime 

to have made that I must state, not for the sake of myself (fur I utterly 

scorn all such misrepreseDtationa), but ibr the sake of truth and the science 
which I follow that I am neither an ' Athiest' nor a ' Materialist,' nor a 
' lelfrimagiiied creator," but a humble and lowly leverencer of that Great 
BdDg whose laws mj accusers seem wholly to have lost si^t oL More 
than this, it Is my coDviction that science is only valuable as means to a 
greater end. I attach no particular value to any experiment that I have 
made : my feelings and habits are much more of a retiring than an obtruding 
character, and I care not if what I have done be entirely overthrown, if truth 
be elidted." The true investigator of science, the persevering seeker for 
truth, and the unassuming relater of the results of a series of experiments 
for the advancement of science only, stand forth in the following plain and 
minute accounts of the experiments in question. In endeavouring to form 
artificial minerals by a Itrng-ccmtinued electric action on fluids, holding in so- 
lution such substances aa were necessary for the purpose, every variety of 
contrivance bad been employed by Mr. Crosse which might enable him to 
keep up a never-foiling electrical current of greater or leas intensity, or 
quantity, or both, as the case required, and which expose the solutions used 
to the electric aclJon, in the manner best calculated to effect the abject in 
view. Amongst other contrivances, a wooden frame was constructed of about 
two feet in lieight, condsting of four l^s proceeding from a shelve at the 
bottom, supporting another at the top, and containing a third in the middle, 
each of these sbelrea about seven inches square. The upper one was pierced 
with an aperture, in which was fixed a funnel of Wedgwood ware; within 
this rested a quart bason on a circular piece of mahogany placed within the 
AmneL When this bason was filled with a fluid a etrip of Sannel wetted 
with the same was suspended over the edge of the bason and' inside the fun- 
nel, and, acting as a syphon, conveyed the fluid out of the bason through 
the fiinnel in successive drops. The middle shelf of the frame was likewise 
pierced with an aperture, in which was fixed a smaller funnel of glass, sup- 
porting a piece of socnewhat porous red oxide of iron, from Vesuvius, imme- 
diately under the dropping of the upper funneL This stone was kept con- 
stant^ ielectrifled by means of two platina wires on either side of it, con- 
nected with the poles of a voltaic battery of nineteen pairs of five inch zinc 
and copper single pUtes, in two porcelain troughs, the cells of which were 
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filled at first with water, and l-OOOth of bjdrochloric acid, but afterwards 
with water alone. (In all the subsequent experiments relative to these in- 
sects the cells of the batteries employed were £lted with nothinf; but com. 
nton water.) The lower shelf merely supported a wide-mouthed bottle, to 
receive the drops as they fell from the second funnel, to be poured back 
^ain into the basin abovc^ without disturbin); the position of the stone. The 
Tolcanic substance was selected by mere chance, in consequence of Its partial 
porosity, and Mr. Crosse did not believe it bad the slightest effect in the 
production of the insects. The fluid with which the bason was filled was 
made as follows : — A piece of blaclc flint having been exposed to a red beat, 
and quenched in water, to make it triable, was reduced to powder, two ounces 
of which were intimately mixed with six ounces of carbonate of potaasa, and 
the compound was exposed to a strong beat for fifteen minutes in a black 
lead crucible, in an air furnace. In this fused state it was poured on an iron 
plate, reduced to powder, whilst still warm, and boiling water poured upon 
it ; it was, then kept boiling for some minutes in a sand bath. The greater 
part of the soluble glass thus formed was taken up by the water, tt^^etber 
with a portion of alumina from the crucible (a silver one would liave been 
used, but Mr. Crosse had none sufficiently large). To s portion of the siH. 
cate of potasBB thus formed boiling water was added, to dilute it, and then 
•lowly to supersaturation, bydrochloric acid. This fluid was subjected to a 
long-continued electric action, through the intervention of a porous stone, in 
order that. If possible, crystals of silica might be farmed at one of the poles 
of the battery; but Mr. Crosse Ailed in accomplishing this by these means. 
On the fourteenth morning from the commencement of the experiment, were 
observed, through a lens, a few small whitish picrescences or nipples, pro- 
jecting ii^m about the middle of the electrified stone, and nearly under the 
dropping of the fluid above. On the Iflth day these projections were en- 
lai^ed, and seven or eight filaments, each of them larger than the excres. 
cence from which it grew, made their appearance on each of the nipples. 
On the 22d day these appearances were more elevated and distinct ; and on 
the 26th day ^ch figure assumed the form of a perfect insect, standing erect 
on a few bristles which formed its tail. Until this period, Mr. Crosse had 
bad no notion that these appearances were any other than an incipient 
mineral formation ; but it was ' not until the 2Stfa day, when he plunly per- 
caved the little creatures move their legs, that he felt any surprise j and 
when this occurred, as may be essily imaged, be was not a little astonished. 
Mr. Cross endeavoured to detach, with the point of a needle, one or two of 
them from their position on the stone j but they immediately died, and he 
was obliged to wait patiently a few days longer, when they separated them- 
selves from the stone and moved about at pleasure, although they had been 
for some time after tbelr birth apparently averse to motion. In the course 
of a few weeks, about a hundred of them made their appearance on the stone. 
At first, each of them fixed itseli^ for a considerable time, in one spot, ap- 
pearing to feed by suction ; but, when a ray of light from the sun wu 
directed upon it, it seemed disturbed, and removed itself to the shaded part 
of the stone. Out of about a hundred insects not above five or six were 
bom on the south side of the stone. On being examined with a microscope, 
the smaller ones appeared to have only six legs, but the larger ones eighL 
Mr. Crosse states that " it would be superduous to attempt adescriptioD 
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of these injects, when ho a.ble a one has been transmitted from Paris. It 
seems thej are of the genus acEiruB, but of a spedes not hitherto observed." 
The; have been seen and examined bj maoj scientific men and eminent 
physlolt^ists, who all coincide with M. Turpia and the members of the 
Academie des Sciences as Eo their genua and species. Mr. Crosse has never 
ventured an opinion as to the cause of their birth. He conjectured tJiat they 
uose from ova dejwaited by insects floatin(r in the air, and that they mi^ht 
potsibly be hatched by the electric action ; but he could not imagine that an 
ovum could aboot out filaments, and that these filaments would become 
bnstlcB; and he could not, on the closest examination, detect any remains of 
a sbelL Moreover, we have no right to assume that electric action is neces- 
sary to vitabty, until such fact shall have been moat distinctly proved. Mr. 
Crosse next imagined their orij^n from the water, and closely examined 
several hundred vessels in the same room, tilled with the same water as that 
which held in solution the silicate of patassa , but could perceive no trace of 
an insect of that description. He then examined the crevices and dusty 
parts of tbe room, with no better success. In the course of some monthsi 
these insects so increased that, when tbey ivere strong enough to leave their 
moistened birth-place, they issued out in different directions ; Mr. Crosse 
supposed in quest of food ; but they generally huddled tc^ther under a 
card or piece of paper in their neighbourhood, as if to avoid light or dtsCurb- 

In the course of experiments upon other matters a glass basin was filled 
with a concentrated solution of silicate of potassa without acid, in tbe middle 
o{ which was placed a piece of brick, consisting chiefiy of silica, connected at 
each end with the poles of a voltaic battery of sixty-three paira of plates, each 
about two inches square. After many months' action, silica in a gelatinous 
state formed on the bottom uf the brick, and as the solution evaporated it waa 
replaced by additions, so that the outside of the glass basin being constantly 
wet by repeated overflowings was of course constantly electrified. On this 
outside, as well as on the edge of the fluid within, the insects were similarly 
produced. The apparatus was covered with them, they hid themselves 
wherever they could find shelter, many were plainly perceptible to the naked 
eye as they nimbly crawled from one spot to another. On examining the 
table with a lens, no such excrescence as that which marks their incipient 
state could be perceived. Other experiments were also in progresa at this 
time with different-dzed batteries. On a clay slate suspended in a glasa cy- 
linder by two platina wires, in a similar solution to the foregoing, similar 
excrescences and growth to perfect insects were observed. Between the 
poles of one battery were interposed a series of seven glass cylinders, filled 
with the following concentrated solutionB! — 1, Nitrate cj copper; 2, subcar- 
bonate of potassa; 3, sulphate of copper; 4, green sulphate of iron ; 6, sul- 
phate of zinc; 0, water acidified with a minute portion of hydrochloric acid; 
7, water poured oq powdered metallic arsenic, resting on a copper cup con- 
nected with the positive pole of the battery. All these cylinders were elec- 
trically united together by arcs of sheet capper, so that the same electric cur- 
rent passed through the whole of themi After many months' action, and 
consequent formation of certain crystalline mattera, similar excreecencea 
appeared at tbe edge of the fluid in every one of the cylinders excepting tbe 
two which contained the carbonate of potassa and the metallic arsenic, and in 
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due time a host of iusects nude tit^ appearsnce. In another eEperiment, a 
bent iion wire, one-flftb of an inch in diameter, in tbe form of an inverted 
■yphon, was plunged some inches Into a concentrated Bolution of ailicate of 
potaacB, and connected with ttie positive pole, whilst a small coil of fine silver 
wire joined it with the negative. Similar insects were formed on the f^ela- 
Unous silka on both wires, also on that part of the vires &ee from the Bilici. 
ous deporits, about half an inch below the surtsce of the fluid. Some of them 
were ibrmed on the Inverted part of tbe sjrphon-shaped wire, jet thej did 
Mpeatedl; contrive to anive at the Bur&ce, and Co extricate themselves from 
the fluid. The room in which the three last battedes were acting was.k^t 
almost constantly darkened. 

Other experiments were desoibed. Tiie concluding remarks were to the 
Billowing purport: — Mr. Crosse bad not observed a formation of the insect 
excepting on a moist and electrified surface, or under an electrified fluid. 
B; this he did not mean to assert that electricity had anything to do with 
thnr birth, as he had Dot made a sutficient number of experiments to prove 
or disprove it. Theoe insects do not q)pe«r to have ori^nated &am othera 
limUar to themselves. He believed they live for many weeks ; occarionaily 
he bad found them dead in groups, apparently from want of food. It bad 
often been su^ested to htm to repeat the experiment without the electric 
agency ; but this he considered would be by no means satis&ctory, let the 
event be what it may. It is well^own that salbe matters are easily chrys- 
bdlised without btii^ subjected to the electric action ; but it by no means 
follows that, because artificial electricity is not applied, such cbrystals are 
formed without tbe electric influence. Mr. Crosse has made so many expe* 
rfanenta on electrical chrystalization, that be is firmly persuaded that electric 
attraction Is the cause of tbe formation of every chrystal, whether artificial 
electrkdty be applied or not. He states, however, that he is well aware <rf 
the difficulty of getting at the truth of these matters, and of separating cause 
and effect With r^^ to the productions of insects in paste, vin^^, &c, 
and after blight in fruit trees, he observes — does not a chemical change take 
place In the former, as also iu the sap of the' tree, previous to the appearance 
of tlte insects, and i« or is not everj chemical change produced by electric 
agency P In making these observations he sought to mislead no one. The 
hook of Nature is opened wide to our view by the Almighty power, and we 
must endeavour, as far as our feeble &culUes will permit, to make a good 
use ol It, always remembering that, however the timid may shrink tram in- 
vestigation, the more completely the secrets of Nature are laid bare, the 
more effectually will the power of that Great Being be manifested who 
aecms to have ordained that " order is Heaven's first law." 

PuHisHMEHT OP Death Mr. Livlngston, the illustrious American 

l^islator, on being empowered by the House of Representatives of the State 
of Louisiana to prepare a Penal Code, in bis Report to the lisgislative A»- 
aemblyj thus speaks of the punishment of death :— J approached the inquiry 
into the nature and effect of this punishment with tbe awe becoming a man 
who felt most deeply his liability to err, and tbe necessity of forming a cor- 
rect opinion on a liolnt so interesting to the justice of the country — the life 
of its dtizens and the character of its laws. I strove to clear my understand- 
ing from all prejudices which education or early impressions might have cre- 
ated, and to produce a fhime of mind fitted for the Investigation of truth, 
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vai the imputial eiBmination of the ai^umeota (ki thia grttt question 
After the best use that m; JaculUet would enable me to make nf all the 
KiDrces of knowledge on this aubject within mj reach, after limg reflectioo, 
and not until I had canvassed evaj arguntent that could suggest ItMlf to 
mj mind, I came to the conclusion that the punklmuHt ef death ihouidjind ne 
plaee w the oadt which jou have directed me to praaent. 

Id coning to a resolution on thisBolemnaul))ect, we rauttootfo^et a prin- 
ciple established on the soundest reason — that, other things being equal, the 
punishment ^ould be prderred which gives us the means of correcting anj 
&lse judgment to which passion, indiSer^ice, false testimony, or decriving 
appearances may have given rise. Error, from these or other causes, is 
sometimes inevitable. Its operation is Instssitaneous, and its &tal eflects Id 
the punUhment of death follow without dela^ : but time is required fat ita 
correction. We retrace our steps with diScultj. It Is.mortlQtiog ta 
acknowledgethat we have been unjust] and, during the time requisite for 
the discovery of the truth, for its operBtbiD on our uDwilling minds, fbr the 
hiterpodtlon of that power which alone can stop the exeeutkin of the law, its 
stroke &lls, and the innocent victim dies. Wlut would not then the jurors 
who convicted, the judges who condemned, tha ndrtaken witness who testi- 
fied to tbe guilt, what would not the whole communilj who aaw the sufier- 
er'a djii^; agonies, who heard at that inoment his fruitless asseveration* of 
iitnocence, what would thej not all give to have Tet within thdr reach the 
meansof repairing the wrongs thej had wltnessea or Inflicted? 

Instances of this kind are not unfNquent: man; of them are on record. 
Stoeral have tofan plae» in our men day ; and a vay rmartailt txawyjg, tMA 
Mm given hut a feiB yeart ema in one ^ the Ifarthem Slaiee, sAmn, m a ittikimff 
■toWHr, (As danger ^ Ame fueiiihmeMe uAtcA eaanot be reaped or eempnutHai, 
evem though the ituuemce qf the nffferer U rendered elear lo demeHttraHoa. Aftw 
such instances in a century are aufGclent to counteract the beat efiecta that 
could be derived &om example. There is no spectacle that takes such bold 
on the feelings, as that of an innocent man suffering bj an unjust sentence. 
One such example is remembered, when twontj of merited punishment are 
forgotten. The best passiona take part against the laws, and arraign thdr 
operation as lolquitaus and inhuman. 

To see a human being In tbe full eqjo/ment of all the fiuniltiea of faia 
mind and all the merles of liia bodj — his vital powers attacked bj do dis- 
ease, iiyured by no accident — tbe pulse beating high with youth and health 
— to see him doomed by the tool calculation of his feUow^men to certain 
destruction, which no courage can repel, no art or pemiasion avert — to see a 
mortal distribute the moat awful dispeOMUons of the Deity, usurp bis attri- 
bntes, and fix by his own decree an inevitable limit to that existence which 
almi^ty power akae can give, and which its sentence alone should deatny, 
must gi^riae to solemn reflectiona,wbich tbe inpoungBpectacle of a human 
sacrifice naturally produces, until its frequent recurrence renders the mind 
insairible to the impresnon. 

Ok tke Yellow Coloub of the Leavis ik Aotuiui. — It is well 
known that the green foliage of trees assumes btftre fidJing in Autuntn, ea- 
pecially alter one or more nights of frost, a beautiitil citrra-yellow o^our. 
This is particularly observed in the Beech, (Betuia aiba), the Fear txec^ 
('/'yrw iiommioHi^ the A[^ tree, r'PyrM JVaJni;, tbe Elm, f'UimM HBiifw*> 
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tritj, the Aih, (FroMoua emulnor), and others. The fblii^ of the Alder, 
on the coDtrorr, rsrelj becomes yellow but &lla green. That of the Oak 
becomes not jeilow but brown. The yellow foliage afterwards assumet the 
same brown colour when it is dried alter its &1L Various researches have 
already been made on the yeltaw colour of the foliage. Macaire Prinwp 
communicated the resultof several ezpeiiments on the autumnal coloration 
of the foliage t and the general conclusion la, that the foliage in Autumn 
ceaaes to evolve oxygen, but that it takes this gas &om the air, that there is 
then fbrmed an acid which tinges the foliage at first yellow, then red, 
■nd that Uiis acid may be neutralised by an aliiali, so that the foliage recovera 
its yellow colour. Like Clamor Marquart, he regards these colorations as 
modifications of one and the same colouring matter, which he terms cAnMmilg ; 
and he says that it is the cause of the ordinary yellow or red colour of the 
petals. Thesa results, Berzellus represents to be guite Incorrect. Foliage 
once tinged yellow never becomes green under any re.agent { but foli^^ 
which has become red resumes « green colour on the addition of potass, be- 
cause its red cokniriag matter fonns green combinations with its alkali Leo- 
p<dd Gmelin drst directed attention to the difficulty with which the experi- 
ments of Macaire Frinsep could lead to precise results. Guided by thia 
observation, Berzelius unSertook some researches on the colour of the foliage 
altered by the agency of the autumnal cold. These he pet^brmed cUefiy on 
the citron-yellow foliage of the common Pear tree (Pymi comttramt I which 
was put recently and at the moment at which it was collected in a bottl^ 
and completely covered with alcohol of 0.833, with which il wtia left In con- 
tact for forty days. The alcohol acquired a yellow colour ; but the foliage 
was aUll yellow, though paler than before. The alcohol was decanted and 
the flask was kept for some time inverted. The foliage then acquired a 
bniwn colour, wherever it was in contact with Che air, while the sides of the 
Leaves which were in contact with the walls of the vessel, retained their 
yellow tint. Alcohol was poured at several intervals on the leaves, and each 
time was coloured yellow. At length the alcohol was made to boil, when it 
acquired a colour a little yellowish, but it became gelatinous during cooling. 
The cause of this gelatinous state is (he presence of a fatty matter, pecu- 
liar probably to the foliage examined which is obtained colouriess after wash- 
ing with cold alcohol, from new solutions and renewed washii^. It pos- 
sesses the following properties. In the dry state it ia of a milky white, its 
Pigments similar to chalk. It becomes soft under pressure; it is Inodorous 
and tasteless. It tnelta at 73°, and becomes concrete and turbid on cooling. 
Insoluble in water, it requires 42ft parts of cold alcohol to dissolve it. A sa- 
turated solution at boiling heat Is converted, on cooling, into a transparent 
jelly like paste. Cold ether dissolves little of it, but more tjian alc<Aol. It 
ia insoluble in caustic potass. It passes without change to the dry distilla- 
tioo, iC during the proceas, air be excluded. The leaves macerated as now 
described, were now distilled to one-eighth ; and there was then deported on 
cooling, a granular substance^ which presented a species of crysbdlizatlon. 
After the separation of this substance, the distillatiDn was continued till 
nothing was left but the water of the v^etarion of the leaves. On this yel- 
low brown liquor was then floatmg a yellow soft fetty substance, with an ap- 
pearance identical to that of the gr^ns containing the yellow colouring mat- 
ter of the foliage. These grains presented to the microscope no trace of 
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erjitallication, and thej might be drawa bj the fingers into a jellow unctu- 
oua fiit. This is mixed with a unatl quantity of &t oil which BerzeUus 
could distinguUb but not IsoUte with cert^ntj, and with another eubstance 
equally as fiiL It could be detached In greater degree Irom the first aub- 
Btance, b; dige^Uon with a weak aolutian of caustic potass, which saponifies 
the oil and dissolTes only a small quantity of the yellow fat. The yellowish 
&t Acids are predpltated from the alkaline fiolution by hydrochloric add, and 
by redissolTing them in very much diluted caustic ammonia (five or six 
drops of the afua inmiKNH'iB to one ounce of water) and again precipitating 
them, they are obtained colourless. To deprive it of the last aubstance, or 
the solid fitty matter, it Is uecegaory to treat it with cold alcohol, in which 
it is not auluble. He was, however, never able to obtain it completely free 
from these two fat substances. 

The yellow &t is soluble in alcohol, though in small quantity. In this 
solution it is not Bensibly whitened at the same time as it b^ins to whiten 
with water. The alcoholic solution ftimlshes a precipitate on the addition 
of water ; It then assumes a pale, milky-yellow aspect, with difficulty becomes 
clear, and also preserves this state after the evaporation of the alcohoL From 
the alcoholic solution it is deposited by spontaneous evaporation, under the 
fintn of a granular crystaline mass. It is copiously dissDlved by ether, and 
it ranains, after the evaporation of the solvent, transparent and of a yellow 
colour. In contact with concentrated sulphuric acid, it becomes brown, is 
sparin^y dissolved, but with alteration, and fiimlshes then a brown-yellow 
liquor, which is precipitated by water in a white gray. In caustic potass 
it is very sparingly dissolved, and exposed in this solution for some time to 
the influence of air and light, it is bleached. From the solution in potass it 
is precipitated by adds in pale yellow flakes, which, if properly washed, do 
not redden tunuol iniiisiOD. In carbonate of potass it is little or not at all 
soluble, and insoluble in caustic ammonia, to which, nevertheless, it imparts 
■ yellow colour. 

This yellow colouring matter is therefore a peculiar fatty substance, inter- 
mediate between the fiit oils and the resins, which may be bleached, retain- 
ing, however, its property of being with difficulty soluble in alcohol, and of 
being &t and unctuous. To this Bereellua proposes to apply the epithet of 
XanAophgUt from {mtttt, yellow, and fvxxtr, leaf or foliage. Be thinks 
there is every reason to presume that in the disappettnutce of the green 
colour and Its conversion into yellow, the latter aiises from tbe green by 
virtue of a change in the organization of the leaf effected by cold, and whidi 
modifies the organic process. He has in vain, however, attempted to repro- 
duce the green colour with the yellow ; and he has been equally unsuccessfiil 
in converting tbe green into yellow. 

Tbe brown colour o^ the foliage presents no common character with the 
yellow. It is produced hy an extractive prindple, at first colourless, which, 
after the disorganization of the epidermis of the bllage, becomes brown by 
the action of oxygen, and then communicates to the fibre of the skeleton of 
the foliage a brown tint, which cannot be removed even by digesting it with 
a weak solutioniof caustic potass, and cannot be destroyed by long continued 
treatment with sulphuretted hydrogen.—BjtBzxLina, AiaudtB d»r Pharmn- 
ns, voL xxl, St. 3, p. SS?. 

VOL. VIII., NO. XXIII. 23 
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Oh TBI Rbd Colodrihb of Fruits. — The red colouiing matter of 
■ereral kinds of thilts hia in general been regariled as a blue colour, redden- 
ed bj an acid. This maj be the case as to the colour of several fruits ; but 
■11 are not in the same predicament ; and consequentlj the colouring matter 
of those which form the exception ought to be determined separstelj. Ber- 
zeliuB examined the colour of the Cherr; (Fmmu ceratut) and of the black 
Currant fSibtt nigrum), and found both to contain the same colouring mat- 
ter, and the latter to be not blu& This presumption, perhaps, proceeds 
fh»n the &ct, that the juice of these &uits gives, with acetate of lead, a blue 
precipitate. These precipitates, however, are malate and citrate of lead, 
with which the colouring matter is combined, and the latter ma; be with- 
drawn from It, still slightly mixed with free acid, by 8 soluble quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; and, after the separation of the acids, it is as to be 
now described. 

To obtain it pure, it is requisite to separate the adds completely ; and the 
best agent for this purpose is chalk in fine powder, which causes a deposit of 
malate and citrate of lime. Small quantities of lime are then added, in or- 
der to precipitate the neutral malate of lime coutainedin the liquor, which is 
next filtered and mixed with a little acetate of lead, when the green blue 
tken formed is separated, because it contains, perhaps, also malate of lead, 
and whatever is in solutioo in the liquor is precipitated by acetate of lead. 

The green precipitate is collected on a filter, and washed in such a manner 
that it may be always covered with water to prevent the access of air. It 
is then decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen ; the filtered liquor is evapo- 
rated in vamm over sulphuric acid i the colouring matter left is dissolved in 
anhydrous alcohol, while the latter leaves undissolved the colouring matter 
altered by the air, and pectine or pectic acid. By distiUing the alcohol and 
desiccating the residium in vacuo, the colouring matter is obtained in the 
form of a beautiful red transparent brilliBnt mass. 

Mucblosa is sustained in determining at firat, in the Juice of tliese fruits, 
by the aid of acetate of lead, the presence of a blue precipitate of malate and 
-citrate of lead, then precipitating the colouring matter and the filtered liquor 
by the Hubacetate of lead, and decomposing the washed precipitate by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. In this state the colouring matter is soluble in all 
proportions in water and in alcohol, but insoluble in ether. After evapora- 
tion of its solution in the sand-bath it remains aijueous; but there is Ibrmed 
a deposit less soluble in water, and very little soluble in alcohol, viz., ano- 
ther red colouring matter less alterable. If to a solution of the colouring 
matter In water there be added a little milk of lime, a gray green combina- 
tion is precipitated. The colouring matter not yet precipitated is red, but of 
another shade, because it contains a combination of lime with excess of colour- 
ing matter. If the natural colour of the latter were blue, its solution would 
be blue, and not red, because then every free foreign add is saturated. The 
colouring matter, on the contlaiy, forms, as has been seen, a combination 
with the malate and the dtrate of lead, and the latter is of a beautiful blue 
colour; but this colour presents nothing of the partjcular shade of the colour- 
ing matter. The solution of the latter may be preserved without being ox- 
idated ; nor is it oxidated so long as it remains in contact with the tree acid 
in the juice of fhiits. The brown red deposit is feeblj soluble in water, to 
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which It Impftrta a deep red colour ; while potass dissolves it with h deep 
brown colour. It fbrms, with aminonla, a neutral soluble combination, and 
another add, insoluble or sparingly soluble, coloured red brown. The ffreea 
neutral combinations of the pure red colouring matter are changed in the 
moist state, at the expense of the air, intv tjiis brown combination. The 
predpitsteof lead, however, conalitutes an exception, dnceit is preserved 
during waahing and desiccation. 

Berzelius odds, that he has preserved for sixteen years, without chan^, 
the green precipitate obtained from the fruits of the Mountain Ash (Sorbta 
oacitpariaj, by the subacetate of lead, after having previously separated the 
malic add by meansof carbonate of lead — Bekzeiiits, Opereiaiato. 

Oh the Bed Coloitkino Mattes of the Leaves in Adtuun — 
The foliage of certain leaves is observed in autumn to become red. All the 
trees and shrubs on which Berzetius observed red leaves, bear also red 
coloured &uits ; for instance, the Mountain Ash (Sorbai aaevparia). Cherry 
(Frwiut rerattu}., Gooseberty ( Riiei gmmlmia), var. ruiro, the Barberry 
(BtrfieTw vidgarisj, and the lite. The red colour conlained in these leaves 
is so near to the preceding that it may be pronounced identicaL Berzelius, 
QeverthelesB, examined only the red colour of the foliage of the Cherry tree, 
and especially the red Gooseberrv, the leaves of the last of which often be- 
come so red that they have completely the aspect of ripe fruita. Their 
colouring matter was extracted by alcohol, wiiicb, after distillation, left a red 
liquor, which was separated by filtering from a resin, and a fatty substance 
predpitated. The filtered liquor was mixed wi(h water, which was effected 
without turbtdJty, and then with neutral acetate of lead, io wliich there was 
formed a predpitate of a beautiful grass green, which, at the end of some 
seconds, assumed a gray brown colour ; and acetate of lead was then added 
until the precipitate no longer changed, and that last obtained preserved its 
green colour. It was then separated by the filter, and what was left on the 
latter is a combination of oxide of lead with the vegetable acids of the leaves, 
and with a brownish colouring matter which is formed at the expense of (be 
air into red solutions, alcoholic and aqueous. The residual colouring mat~ 
ter was precipitated with a beautlfijl grass green colour by means of acetate 
of lead, collected in a filter well washed, decomposed by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and evaporated in vacwi to dryness. The solution precipitated by ace- 
tate of lead still fumtahed a small quantity of green yellow precipitate, when 
&ee acetic acid bad been there saturated by subacetate of lead. From this 
precipitate was obtained a colouring matter entirely similar to the preceding. 
This colouring matter, to which Berzelius gives the name of erythrophylle, 
from i^crf^, red, and ^ii>.Ui, a leaf, were it only probably that of the fruits 
while it is demonstrated to be so, is in aspect and chemical proportions simi- 
lar to that of the Cherry and black Currant, and differs from them only 
slightly in the shade of colour, which i? a deeper red and inclines more to the 
blood red, and in the property which it possess of forming green in yellow 
combinations, while those of the colouring matter of the Cherry and Grape 
are green or blue. The deposit formed by the evaporation of its aolutlone is 
of a clearer brown red than that of the preceding, and gives with the bases 
clearer brown red combinations, which do not so readily assume in the air a 
deep shade, than that of the fruits. But whether these shades belong to the 
deporit of the colouring matter in the leaves, or are peculiar to the colour- 
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iag matter of the red Goowbenie* which BerseHua did not exandnc, he 
knows noL The red colouring matter of the teavei, half precipitated b;- 
limewiter, gives a green precipitate, while the liquor acquires a paler red 
tint. Thus thla colouting matter cbd no longer be r^arded as originallj 
blue^-a^xsziLiui, Open CHale. 

Obixbtatiovb oh the FoauATiOH or Sbxllb, — Mr. Graj whose pa- 
pers iu the Philosophical Transaction) are well known, latelj delivered a 
valuable Lecture on the Growth and Structure of Shells, at the Hojal In- 
Btitutioo. He explained bow Shell ia secreted hj a portion of the ifcin of 
the animal termed the maiileli at the edge of d hich, termed the collar, the 
procesa uauollj goes on with the grealeat vigour. The simplest form of 
shell known to us, is that of a more or less flattened cone, as exemplified la 
the common Hmpet, and all other varieties of fbrm may be shown to be mo- 
difications of this tjpe ; the whole structure of shells being caused by the 
animal's growing most to one side, and thus turning round a spiral axis. 
Shells are subject to periods of unusual increase, at whidi times strong bands 
or ribs are secreted, which add niBteriallj to their strength ; the causes of 
this phenomenoa are however unknown. In many sh^ we find large 
spines; these at one time corresponded to certain processesof tbebody of the 
anintaL But when a shell continues to increase in size, and to turn round 
its axis, these spines might form a serious obstacle to its iurther growth. To 
provide, then, against this inconvenience, nature has bestowed on the animal 
a power of removiag such spines as maj be in its way. lii. Graj did not 
explain how this Is effected, we presume he means bj some process of ab- 
sorption, but we maj remark, that the question as to the mode of this ro- 
movol, is not yet set at rest by naturalists. At different periods of their 
growth, some shells vary so much in their appearance, that naturalists geD»- 
nlly, even induding Lamarck, have believed that the animals had the power 
of casting their dlells, like many of the Crustacea. This opinion has, how- 
ever, lieeii satis&ctorily disproved : and the great change in their appearance 
Is caused by the anlmare turning back the alffi of its mantel over Uie edges 
of the siiell, and seoeting a fresh layer of shell, as In the case of the cowries. 
The beautiful variety of colours in shells is produced by a number of glanda 
which secrete colouring matter, and are usually seated around the neck of 
the manteL If these gUnds secrete constantly, then the shell is marked by 
eoioured bands, but if they do so only at times, qiota are produced { and thus 
every variety of colouring and marking may be expired. When the mi- 
nute structure of shells is examined, it is found that the materials are in 
many cases not deposited in parallel layers, but in a method which greatly 
increases their mechanical strength, and which has been applied to the tim< 
bering of ships. Some shells are provided with an external membrane, which 
may be considered as analogous to the periosteum of bone, and has been 
termed the periostiacum while others are devoid of iL The animals inhabit- 
ing riiells are very generally provided with a fiat round layer of bone situated 
on the mferior surface of their bodies, with which they close the aperture of 
tiieir shells, when their bodies have been retracted within. These have been 
termed opercula. Mr. Gray concluded by alluding hastily to the structure 
of the bivalves, whose shells are constructed on the same plan as those of the 
univalves! and by explaining the beautifiil provisian in their hinges, by 
meuis of wUch Uie two valves are kept open by lipmentous bands whai 
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the animal li to its ttntural situation with Its bodj exposed to the waters of 
the ocean, while bj means of a mouth it is enabled to counteract the natural 
action of the ligtuaents, and to close its sheU at pleasure. 

£)iB£CTiOKs Foa FiDEaTBiAH Travellebs Colonel Shaw oflen these 

Directions for Pedeslnan Travellers in general, hut we would recommend 
them in an eapedol manner to the attention of Naturalists whose pur- 
suits aecessarily expose them to the Inconveniencles of pedestrian trareJ- 
hag. The benevolent Colonel begins with the remark, tliat if any one in- 
tends to make a long tour on foot, it is necessary to take some precautions, 
I Deed not mj that English shoes are the best. I do not mean new shoes, 
but those of which the upper leathers are good and soft, and have been worn 
to fit the shape of the foot To such a pale of shoes let an additional sole l>e 
put with small nails at the toes and sides ; care lieing taken timt the heel be 
not rather too high or heavj. Let them be lac^ a short waj up the instep, 
and of a size to allow the foot tositeasj without being loose, wben a woolteo 
stocking is on : of these strong shoes have two pair, and s third pair, not of 
^such strong material, to be worn when jou come to the end of vour joumej. 
As to the stockings, the greatest care must be taken in the choice, as such as 
ate generally sold in shops are sure to cause blisters both at heel and toe- 
If you examine the ordinary qualities of stockings in shops, you will find 
that the threada are drawn ti^etherto a point In the middle of the heel, and 
about the ball of the big toe. Avoid such stockings as they are sure to cause 
misery. The stockings nude by old women on wires are the best, and the 
finer the wool the better. Of these there should be four poira ; and if a 
stocking be put over each shoe (the outside innermost) tbey will not take 
much room, and will at the same time prevent the ehoes from sialing the 
other things in the knapsack. As to other requisites, the first to be provided 
is a good knapsack of the best oil-skin. It is to be had in all the military 
store shops in liOndog. Care should be tak^'to have the straps of the best 
patent leather, and a d^p-ee broader than usuaL The proper breadth for 
ease is the r^^lation strap for tiie Guards' knapsack. They should be so 
Ion that you can use them in the foreign manner if you choose. By this I 
mean that in the foreign knapsack the fixture from which the shoulder straps 
play, is placed in the centre of the knapsack, while tlie English fixtures are 
placed on the points of the shoulders just in a line with the shoulder straps, 
so that the whole weight of the knapsack Is on the upper part of the arms, 
instead of being divided over the hack. In the French manner the knapsack 
sticks closer to the back, consequently you du not feel its weight so oppres- 
sive. When provided with a knapsack, get a wide cloak, (so wide as to go 
over the knapsack) of the veiy finest silk oils-kin, long enough to reach to 
the middle of the thigh ; likewise an oil-skin to the hat. Caps are recom- 
mended, but a hat is preferable, as you can carry things in the hollow of It. 
For a coat nothing Is so good as a surtout taade of the finest cloth ; it should 
button up close to the neck to avoid cold, the oilskin cloak can be used either , 
fbr sitting or laying on the ground. Have two pairs of trowsers of dark 
gambroon. As it is of consequence to walk cool, if possible, march without 
drawers, but be sure to put ttiem on at the end of the journey ; one pair is 
enou^ ; they can be washed and dried while you are In bed. As to shirts, 
have one in tiie knapsack, and a very long night shirt made uf the finest and 
lightest cotton, which will be found of the greatest benefit when ynu are 
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not sure of the cleanliness of the bed. If your trowsers are wide, jou eul 
ev^i wear it at the end of a day's journey. Of course a fresh flannel unikr- 
vest rouBt alwajB be In the knapsack. The best gaiters to wear, are those 
used by the French when shooting. Tfaey are made of the strongest soft 
leather, with straps to ti^ten if necessary. They should be as hi^ as the 
tne^ uid buckled orer the trowsers, so that howeTer dirty the rtxida may 
be, on throwing them of^ you find your trawsers quite clean and dry. The 
great dlfticulty In walking is to keep the leet in good order. This can be 
done if a Uttle attention be paid at first. For some days before starting, dip 
your feet in hot water as often as possible for a few moments, and then rub 
them quite dry. Let this be done morning and evening till you find the 
feet quite free Irom a damp feeling. Provide yourself with a good sised tin 
box, fill! of tbe best yellow, or, as It Is called In some places, aott uiap. It 
has something the appearance of honey in the comb. Before starting In the 
morning, rub the soles of the feet, especially about the heels and toes, with 
the soap, until it has the appearance of a good lather for shaving, and tbea 
put your woollen stoekings on. Let this be done every morning before 
starting, and you will find, even in the hottest or wettest weather, you will 
be able to do a great deal of work, and at the end of the day find your feet 
cool and free fhim bllstera. 

Instead of washing the feet at the end of a journey, rub thetn first with a 
damp cloth, and then dry them completely. In some places on tbe conti- 
nent it ia not possible to get this soap: but In almost every apothecary's 
■hop you can purchase Stag &t, which does very well : and if jou cannot 
get Stag Sit, buy Goose fiit or Hog's lard. With these &tB, .1 first nibbed 
tbe feet with spirits, which is an improvement ; but notbing can stand 
comparison with yellow soap. Have jour stockings washed as often as 
possible ; and if they have not time to dry during the night, they can ea^y 
be buckled on the outaide of the knapsack. By attending to these directions 
and by Instantly rubbing yourself dry and putting on tVesh flannels and 
linen at the end of your day's work, and eating as much animal food as posri- 
ble, yet drinking no more than is neceaeary, both body ahd tent will be In 
the bluest condition. 

To prevent thirst in hot weather, nothing U better than to take a great 
quantity of fresh butter with your bread for hreak&st. Avoid drinking wa- 
ter as you would poison : in short, drink as little as possible of any thin^ and 
do not f^ve way to tbe first sensation of thirst. I strongly recunmend start- 
ing at day^ireak, baring previously taken breakbat — OabUa JountaL 



METEOROLOGY. 

Thebx has always been one great obstacle to the cultivation of those 
branches of Natural History which depend upon continuous observation ; 
and this arises from their verj nature — namely, that while the powers of 
Nature are ever active and require no interval of rest, the mind of the most 
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utire and del«nnmed nbeervtr soon siukt under repeated exertion, and can 
only he restored bj periods o( repose. While Man sleeps, Ifatara works ; 
sod we often find that in a brief space we have iirecoTerablj lost some im- 
portant link in ■ chain of eridence which mi^t have led to Inportattt re- 
sults. Tliese remarks applj with peculiar force to the science of Meteorolo- 
gy, in which we have to mark the operations of agents so numerous and 
apparently so vaiiable that they defy the most acute sagadty to fbiesee their 
effects, or comprehend their causes. 

Human ingenuity baa been busily employed in derlaing methods to meet 
this difficulty. Instruments have been invented to make the elements leave 
n record of some of their most important changes. Thus the telf-r^^ering 
tbermometerB of Dr. Rutherfbrd and Mr. Six are so constructed that they 
show the highest and lowest d^ree of temperature which occurs between 
auj two observations: the new anemometerof Professor Whewell marks the 
farce and direction of the wind between two periods of time. These are im- 
portant inventions, and will do much to advance our knowledge of meteoro- 
lo^cal phenomena: but they have one great defect— they re^ster all the 
changes which have occurred between an; two points of tlme^ but they do 
not mark the precise moment when any particular change takes place. We 
learn, for instance, from Dr. Butherford's thermometer, the coldest tempera- 
ture during the night and the hottest during the day j but we have no means 
of knowing the exact time when tiiose degrees of temperature took place. 

This desirable object, as far as concerns the wind and the rain, has been 
accomplished by an instrument invented by Mr. FoUett Osier, of Birming' 
ham, " The Self-registering Anemometer and Rain-guage," wbich has been 
for some time in operation at the rooms of the Birmingham Philosophical 
Institution, the results of which, united to the daily observations of the ba- 
rometer, the maximum and minimum thermometer, and Daniel's hygrome- 
ter, areembodied in the following tables. It may be necessary to explain to 
those readers uf TAe Aaaiya who have not seen the self-regiatering anemo- 
meter, a few particulars of its construction. In this instrument, the vane, 
which is about 16 f^t in length, is attached to the hollow metal rod which 
catries it { consequently, the rod moves with the vane. At the lower end of 
the tube is a small pinion, which works into an horizontal rack which slides 
backwards and forwards as the wind moves the vane : to this rack a pendl i> 
attached, which marks every movement in the direction of the wind, on a 
paper ruled wit^ the cardinal points, and so adjusted as to move forward* at 
the rate of half an inch per hour by means of a clock. The force or vdodty 
of the wind is at the same time ascertained by a plate, one foot square, placed 
at right angles to the vane, supported by two light bars running on friction 
rollers and communicating with a spiral spring in such a way tiiat the plate 
cannot be affected by the wind's pressure wi^out constsntly acting on this 
springand communicating its action by a silver wire passing down the ctst- 
tre of the tube to another pencil, by which it thus registers its degree of 
force. The quantity of rain is r^stered on the same pap«T, by its weight 
acting upon a balance which ipavea in proportion to the quantity bUing. 
The motion of the balance being communicated to a pencil attached to It, the 
result is recorded. The receiver is so arranged that when a quarter of an 
inch of rain has &llm it turns upon its axis and discharges its contents, and 
the balance being thus relieved trtan its veight, the pendl returns to sero. 
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It will readily be Men ttom this brief descrlpUoii tbat by meana of this 
instrument we obtain a correct record of ever; change that takes place In 
the direction and force of the whtd, and ererj particular connected with the 
&11 of rata, alt written dawn hj the agency «f those elements themaelres, at 
the precise moment aucb change occurs. It is Impoialble to fbnee the influ- 
ence this Invention may have on the progress of Meteorology, if it ^ould be 
f^enenlly adopted ; and a few facta, as elicited by the one at the Philoaophlcal 
Institution within the last three months, will, I hope, not be unacceptable^ 
The middle of the last month of the year 1837, was remarkable for the preva- 
lence of high winda. On Monday, December ISth, in the storm from the S.W. 
which lasted for fourteen hours, the anemometer re^tered a force of sixteen 
pounds pressure on the square foot, which is equal to a velocity of nearly 
rixty miles an hour. The hlj^est gust of wind happened at twenty mi- 
nutes before seven p.m. On the following Wednesday, (December 20), 
this gale was exceeded in force, though nut in duration, the highest pres- 
sure of the wind on that day amounting to hcenty-one poiauU and a ha^ on 
the square foot. This happened at a quarter before one p.m., and at five 
p.m. it again obtained a force of twenty pounds. It is worthy of notice^ 
that the highest temperature indicated by the external thermometer, dunng 
the month, happened on this day. It was se° F. and was attained a few mi- 
nutes before one o'clock. About the same time, the most violent gust of 
wind was registered. The present year opened with mild weetber ; the mi- 
nimum of the external thermometer on January 1st, was 41°. On the 2d 
of Janueiy, a violent gale from the S.S.E. caused the instrument to register 
a force of sixteen pounds on the square foot. On the 9th of February, a re- 
markable variation of the wind was indicated ; at half-pa&t eleven a.m. Its di- 
rection changed from S.B.E. to N.K.W. within the space of a quarter of an 
hour, and tbe barometer began to rise, and the thermometer to &1L The 
barometer at nine a.m. had fkllen to 2&U Inches, which is much lower than 
it bad ever been previously obeerred at the Philosophical Institution. The 
gr«atest force of the wind was five pounds and a half on the square foot. On 
the 12th the wind changed fVom W. N. W. to E. N. E. within three quart«ra 
of an hour, b^innin^ at five minutes before ten a.m. In this instance, there 
was no action upon the barometer. On the ISth, there was a brisk wind 
ftom tbe £. S. E. at half.past five p.m. One gust reached a force of dgfat 
pounds and a half; when the wind immediately changed to N. N. £. On the 
following day (the 16th), the direction became due East, and at ten minutes 
before two p.m. the force amounted to eightten pownib and a half. On the 
SSth, the barometw was lower than on the 9th. It will be seen by the 
Journal that the mercury had follea to 3&12 inches. 

It would be superfluous to make any remark upon these facta ; for. It is 
evident fhim the connection diawn between the change in the current of tbe 
«dr and its alteration In weight aa indicated in tbe observation on the 9th of 
February, that 1^ in conjunction with the Anemometer, a barometer could 
have Indicated the exact iFulant when the mercury b^pn to move, it might 
have led to important discoveries In Meteorology. 

W. ICK. 

Birmingham PhUoutphieal ItuHlulioii, 
March, 15, ISSa 
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E Thibo. 



Without being used in a figurative acceptation, magnanimous 
puBillanimtty might well express that form of disintegritj in tbe 
mental manifestation b, wliere a person has lost his power of exercis- 
ing the heroism of virtuous fortitude in enduring unsurmoun table 
misfortunes or miseries, and recklessly seizes the hardihood at des- 
perate cowardice in escaping from his wretchedness l^ desertion of 
his duties and a defiance of the Deitj, in rushing headlong into 
self-destruction. Such a procedure, in a)l its sources and bearings, 
is utterly repugnant to the natural instincts which maintain the 
desire and care of existence originally implanted, by the Creator, in 
the first of every animated race for transmission to its latest pro. 
geny ; and such a procedure also is irreconcilably adverse to the 
innate faculties of mind that intuitively encourage man in cultivat- 
ing its pure moral and religious principles ; and such a procedure 
moreover constitutes a most outrageous transgression of the all- 
righteous precepts instituted and revealed by the Divinity himself 
in the Sacred Scriptures, for advancing the perfectibility of his in- 
telligent and amenable offspring. Hence^ in the mere act of self, 
destruction, independent of all other circumstances, there is evidence 
both manifest and' conclusive, that the forlorn suicide had become 
misconscious of his pride or despair, that he had lost ability to obey 
the highe&t of his feelings and sentiments and rational energies, 
that he had been thrown by his malady into the state that required 
him to be considered as partially insane, though not in all cases ir- 
responsible. While then, with all fairness, it should be concluded 
that an act — in its three-fold character, unnatural, impious and irra- 
tional — must absolutely result from the causes of derangement in 
the mental manifestations ; with equal fairness and strength of tes> 
timony, it may also be concluded that, when' it is perpetrated by 
atgen and saints, by individuals eminently distinguished for the sub- 
limities of wisdom and the excellencies of piety, the same act origi- 
nates from the causes of disorder in the functions of some or many 
of the mental faculties, while the rest remain unaffected or imper- 
ceptibly disturbed. Well and most wofuUy confirmed is this doc- 
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trine of partial insanity, Inr the melancholy fate which extinguished 
the fortunes of Marcus Cato,* of his daughter Porcia, and of her 
hushand Marcus Junius Brutus — all so illustrious for their high 
mental endowments, their extensiTe learning, and their patriotic 
virtues. These and every other ennobling distinction of character 
were depraved, in those celebrated personages, by the effects of a 
profound constitutional impregnation with the genos of that passion 
which disdotes itself in the manifestations of suicidal insanity. 

Among the victims to the pest of magnanimous pugilUnimitj, 
and the intenseness of its impulses, not unhonoured is the name of 
Juba, the Mauritanien prince, who perilled his own destiny and that 
of his kingdom, by associating its resources with those of the Ro- 
man republicans, in their resistance to the Cesarean faction and its 
encroachments on the revered institutions of their country. When 
the disastrous field of Thapsus* had overwhelmed their armies in 
ruin and dismay, the vanquished monarch had his inherent malady 
thrown into a state of exaltation which impelled htm to snatch at 



• Cato of Utica and Brutus his son-in-law are wont to be represented sa 
superlative patriots, In whose deportment the highest moral, political and re- 
ll^ouB virtues appear with a piactical pre-eminence. Subjected to the scan 
<if reason and (^science however, these virtuous displays becone the featurea 
of 1 fbndled sfiectlon, haMtusllj deriving its sources from a mlsbaUacenient 
of the mental economj. When pressed to extremitv by the revervei of a 
" fratricidal" war&re, these stem senators resolved deliberately, but nlth the 
recklessness of Insolent despair, to adopt the base resource of suicide as the 
best expedient for anticipating the horrors of captivity and degradation. 
Hence came the scenes of the Uiree-fbld tragedy i when, with tlie composure 
of deranged reflection Irretrievably bewildered by misconcepliona of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, Cato killed himself; or, in gentler phrase, vU6 1 abdicavU; 
then, after being a murderer of his tiiend and bene&ctor, Brutus ssslBled his 
own soul in disembodying itself, Inconsclous of guilt or impenitence : and 
then, disdaining to survive the disasters of her husband and &ther, Fon:la 
put ail end to her existence bj swallowing a piece of burning coaL These 
facta, though terrible, are instructive ; thej illustrate the horrid vigour of 
concentrated insanity; they exemplify the monstrous obliquity of senti- 
ment engendered imperceptibly by the hallucinatiocs of pride. 

* Ju1ja united bis native forces with the republican army under Sclpio, 
and they were defeated by C*BBr near ThapsuB, an AlWcan town which this 
battle rendered iamous with posterity. Being deserted by bis Maurttanian 
sul^ects, Juba terminated bis unfortunate career by a method in his mad- 
ness, which evinced distinctly that its wild ascendancy had prostrated lor ever 
the h^heat principles of his mind's immortal nature. Juba and his friend 
Petreius, a Eoman officer, agreed to execute their mutual destruction iy 
engaging in a single comljat ! In this, the ting fell first ; and the survivor, by 
his own commands, was slaughtered by a slave. 
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an inglorious escape fmm ignomitiy in a ru^ from life, wlule \)ai 
family, liis kindred, and many of his peopk were carried captives to 
Rome, to swell the exectjable glories of her fint Emperor's triumph. 
With others of his degraded compatriots, Juba the Ung'e son en. 
duted this indignity — a cruel infliction, in every sense moat hate- 
&Uy selfish and am^ant. Nevertheless, so powerful are the native 
enables of wisdom and virtue, that this prince enabled himself, by 
tbeir judicious culture and adaptations, to estabUsh the sovereignly 
of character, even among the supercilious oppressors by whom the 
lifaertiaa of his &tliex-Jand were exterminated. 

Historians* evidently flight to expatiate on the amenity of 
Juba's dispodtians and the purity of his primdfdes, on his extraor. 
dinary pn^dency in literature and philosc^y, and on the splendid 
develi^ment of his fortunes. While the nations all around were 
harraased with the flagitious enormities of war and rapine, and while 
Rome hetselfj their imperial enslaver, was trembling in the dread 
of imminent destruction by the strife of her degenerate citizens, the 
expatriated Prince found consolation and happiness, under his mani. 
fold bereavements, in the solace and tranquility of philosophical 
contemplation. Here, however, as if moderation had not ensured 
its certain reward, as if the Creator's providemx did not over-rule 
all the events of life to the best though often inscrutable purposes, 
the short-Bighted chroniclers of that dissolute age were eloquent in 
ascribing the causes and consummation of Juba's prosperity to the 
results of fortuitous operations. Thus, say the ancient biologists, 
his captivity became the source of the greatest honours, and his ap- 
plication to study procured him more glory than he could have 
obtained irom tbe inheritance of a kingdom. 

By the courteousness of his manners, Juba gained the aSections 
and respect of the Roman people ; and, in recompense of his exem- 
plary fidelity, Augustus gave him Cleopatra the daughter of Antony 

* Many interesting obserTatiDDs Illustrative of Juba'a chamcter, both as a 
king and a Bcholsr, are recorded in the compoeitiana of Greek and Boman 
hlstortana. For inatance, Strabo ; Remn Gngrapliicanm hbri uptemdeam 
graeietlatmi, curante Tlumd Falamer ; /otio, 2 Imnu, Ownm, 1807; Dion 
CsBSiDB ! HUUnria Somatta qua rupernmt, grmci el latini, curd H. S. Reimari ; 
JMe, S (Offlu. Bomlinrgi, 1760 : Pliny ; NatnTiOii Hiitaria, titri XXxvll ; JMo, 
VentHis, \4M ,■ foBo, 3 lomu, Berolim, 1766 ,■ and Dr. Holland's English ver. 
■loo : Suetonius ; De XII Conirum vita, ex rtcemione Gravii, 41o, TVojaMi 
odilAenwm, 1678; and the Engliih versions by Dr. HoLUnd,Jabee Hughes, 
and Dr- Tbomaan who has Increased the value of his translation by add- 
ing useiut annotations, and a review of tbe government and literature of the 
Eomans at diSerent periods. 
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Kud the Egyptian queen in marriage, bestowed on him the title of 
kii^, and made him sovereign of all the territories which his father 
formerly posseMed. After his deceBse, so greatly and so deservedly 
revered were the righteousness and benignity of his patriotic reign, 
that hispeopleinstitutedasolemnritualfor worshiping, with divine 
honour*,* the character and memory of their philanthropic monarch 
— the device of a gratpful veneration unimbued with the Celestial 
Wisdom revealed to man, for the exaltation of his intellects in guid- 
ing the exercise of his moral and religious powers. 

Besides administering the affairs of his kingdom with assiduity 
and justice, Juba enjoyed a favourite occupation in the study of 
' literature and the sciences. From facts procured by personal invest 
tigation, he composed a natural history of the Mauritanian regions : 
he also wrote monographs on the Euphorbium, on the Tree that 
yields Frankincense, and on the ano],+ Later or juice of the Silphi- 

* Bt the Athenians, a statue was nu«ed and cousecnted in bonour of tida 
illustrioua prince, who preferred the quiet punuita of science and philui- 
tbT0p7 to the more dazzling enterpnzes of robbery and carnage in war. 
Tradition relates the tale, that tbe jEthlajdans were the first inhabitanta of 
the earth ; that they were the fint who wonUped tbe gods ; and that, for 
this piety, their country was never Invaded by a fbreign enemy. The pos- 
terity of these reputed progenitors of the human race, exalted Juba to tbe 
" divine order," and worshiped blm aa a deity ; aoch waa the extravagant 
devotion with which Ibe ancient Poljtheiats were prone to r^ard peM per. 
nonages, dlstinguiibed for generous or patriotic excellency ; and such are 
the truits of an energetic veneiation when undisciplined in true wisdom or 
mlstrainedby theignoranceor artifice of its guides. 

■{■ ones was the term anciently used for designating Juiee in general: 
under reatrictian, it denoted tbe crude aap of plants, whether expressed or 
eitilled : ullimatelj, it came to denote tA» Jtiiee, allusively to that of the 
Silphium, with a signification of pre-eminence : but, in its earliest accepta- 
tion, the word usually represented the milky juice of the wild Fig-tree em- 
ployed fur curdling milk, by the primitive races of men. Tbe Laser was a 
resinous gum which the Greeks and Romans reckoned equally valuable as 
((old, both for culinsry and medicinal purposes. At Rome, it obtained the 
highest consideration in being deposited in tbe national treaaur; as available 
property. When Juliua C^ai usurped the government of his country, he 
seized and sold one hundred and eleven pounds of the Laser, as his chief 

resource for defraying tbe expenses of tbe first civil war, a curious &ct 

which displays the effect of appreciating things, whether plants or books, 
according to their rarity. This precious substance was transparent, ruaset- 
coloured, and fragrant ; in aome trf its sensible qualities, it rewmbled mjrrh) 
in taste, it was hot, tart, pungent ; its virtues were inestimable, in that they 
proved a reputed antidote to all sorts of poison, could restore sight Jo the 
blind, and had the power of protecting youth from tbe dreaded encroach- 
ments of old age ! Various places in Syria, Libya, Media and Armenia, bot 
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um, emphatically so derignaled from the estniTagant estimation in 
which it was then held by the Itoinan people. Another work of his 
was an elaborate account of the Roman transactions, in the Greek 
language, and, hii authority was often quoted with commendatory 
remarks by the ancients : only a few tragments of thia, however, 
hare escaped the havoc which interrupted the first stage of Euro- 
pean civilisation. Another treatise of his contained descriptions of 
Arabia and i^the Assyrian antiquities, after the method of Berostis* 

etpedaUj the mauntilnaiu diitrtfts araund Cyren^, AiTnlshed the Buppliea 
of this rare product g but much uncertuntj, together with s profusltai of 
conjectures, has been exhibited In the dlBcuisiona of naturiliiti, in their 
essajs to determine the precise v^eCable from which the Laser was procur' 
ed. Nearly two thousand years since, the knowledge of this was lost to the 
herbalistB and the phjsidaiu ; and, notwithstanding the zealous assiduity 
and science of their succesiars In botanical research, they have not ascertain- 
ed more than the probability, that the high-prized Cyrenean gum was the 
exudation of an umbelliferous plant. With the ancient Greek phy tograph- 
ers, the term uawon denominated that wondrous vegetable which originally 
enjoyed the reputation of yielding the IjBser ; and, bv descriptive comparison, 
it bad a thick root, a stem resembling that of a Ferula and leaves like those 
of an Apiutn, with lai^ flattened and leaf-like seeds. From incisions in the 
root and stem of the SJZphion, there Issued the fluid which, from rirps chang- 
ed to terpMuBt, the Latins first called las serpUiiun and then corrupted into 
loMerpitium — a term sufficiently bartnrous although retained as a generic ap- 
pellation in modem botanical nomenclature. From the growth and culture 
of this concrete juice, many advantages resulted to the " political economy" 
trf'CjreD^; and, in acknowledgement of these, the inhabitants had a figure of 
the Silphiwi represented on the reverse of their medals, as the emblem of 
their flouriHhing " pentapolitan" state j with reference to the same source of 
celebrity, also designated the " SU^rAj/nDui region." — Garcias ab Orta : Co- 
laqaita dai SimpUa y Droguia he Coatas Mediciitaii da India ; 4tD, Gwi, 1663. 
Theophrasti Hiitaria Flanlarvm, graci el latiiti, curante J. B. a SlaptI ,- /oSo, 
AmtUUdami, 1644, pp. 686, 698, with figures of the Cyrenian medal and 
plants. FUnii Hittoria Naturaii! ; LH. v. Cap. v ; Li6. xxii. Cop. xxiii. Dr. 
Holland'a Flinj, voL i, p. 1)4, and vol. ii, p. 1 33. Dioscorides Opera, gretct 
et latbti, gx mtrrpTetatume J. A. Saracmi ; foUm Francqfiini, 158^ Cop. mu, 
p. S12. I>. J. Conti, M.D. II Vera Siljiil overo Laaerpilio degli onfitAi ,- Gior- 
mile de' LeUeraH ; ila, Fenexia, 1073. Prostenis AipinUS, M.D. De FlanMt 
EivtUit Liiri, ilo, reiutiu, 1638, p. 21 1. John Lawrence ; A New Sytteme 
<lf Agrimltttrt ; ineiudiag a partioaiar aecoimt of the fommu SUpltivm qf Ihe 
AnaienU ; faUo, Londoit, 1726. A. F. Waltber: Fngramma de SiljAio ; ito, 
Lipttm, 1746. Dictionnaire Untversel de MatUre Medicale et de Therapeu- 
tiipte GiniroU ; par F. V. Mfo-at, MJ>. el A. J. De Lena, M.D. Suo, Paris, 
1832 ,■ Tamt ie, p. 43, where several Memoirs on the Laser are cited. 

* Babylon was the birth-place of Berosus, and he oftklated as a priest of 
the temple consecrated, in that city, to the adoration of God the creative 
deity whose emblem was the sun, designated Belus or Baal by His oriental 
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in his Uqvogntphical collections. Juba was kIbo the author of oaacyt 
on grammar and painting and Roman archEtology, f£ some diamatie 
sketches, and of rarious pieces on the nature and economj of anL 
mals — all of which have irretrievably perished. Such then, are the 
outlines of Juba's portraiture, a« a prince and a philosopher : it wai 
while taking delight in the " study of mankind" amid the blandish- 
ments of imperial favDur, that he found happiness in cnltiradng the 
friendship <^ Antonius Musa and his iltustrions brother 

EuPHOHBuei ike Phyticiati. — When Pythagoras proclaimed the 
rule f(v hJB digciplea, AiiEXExeAi tonktahrn, fabit oAtfine, tOtfam 
Jrom beam,* his precept shewed clearly that the sage himself wa> 
not " of Leicestershire;" hut, when he required the same disciples to 
admit his doctrine of the Melempsychotis or transmigration of souls, 
he shewed with equal clearoeas that he had obtained initiation into 
the hieroglyphic mysteries of the Egyptian p^chosophy, and into 
those on which the gymnosophists of India were wont to contemplate 
in their solitary retreats. With a view to establish the truth of this 
chimerical notion, the Samian philosopher fell into the flagrant moral 
obliquity of affirming that his own soul had heretofore inhabited 
the bodies of £thalides,t and of Hermotimus, and of Euphorbus, a 

TOtaries, and Bel by His weatero worshippen, under the dniidic theow^hy. 
Beronu acquired an eitraoidlnary reputation ibr the knowledge and experi- 
ence^ gained by foreign travel. He visited Greece, and made a long resi- 
dence at Athens, irhoae clever but cruelly fickle " Feopy erected a statue 
In the Tufnitur DT ploce for eserdses, with the object of honouring hia learn- 
ing. He flourished in the third century before the vulgar era ; and, berides 
diatingulshing himself by his aatronomical predictknis, be composed ahistory 
of the ChaUnan natitniB; but not more than « few fragments of this wo^ 
have been preserved from the ravages of bsrbarism and lime — these luire- 
Btrainable destroyers — Flavius Josephus : Opera, graci et l^mi, emn vtr- 
jione JWV& et nafit Jotmiui Htidmmii ; fiSo, 2 lamii, Ozonji, 1790 ; Bad Whis- 
ton's tiBDslation. 

* Tarying greatly in thedr ingenuity, many intrapretations of this nagu- 
lar preceptive apothegm have been propounded, both by metaphysiclaiis and 
archKologists. Hore probable than most of the otbers, however, is that 
wbkh would represent the Sage of Samoa as desirous of declaring by it, his 
profound abhorreuce of the Bean as an instrument, like the shell in ostrv 
dsm, of secret and liresponslble voUng — a cowardly and tyrannical expedi. 
ent by which many excellent persons and much valuable property were 
SBCrificed by the vlUuny of malice or selfishness. 

■f- £thalldes eiijoyed the distinction of being reputed a ton of the god 
Mercury 1 he was a herald by profeaaiwi; and, through his lather's inQuence, 
he obUdned the singular prlvil^^ of appearing among the living and the 
dead, at stated limes — Hermotimus wss a Clazomeuian by birth, and a 
revoed soothsayer by cbaracter. Hb ghostly freaks and their issue are le- 
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bnre Tiojan warrior who wu slain in one of those sanguinary con. 
flicti which wrought his cauntT/B utter derastation. His dead 
body sufi&red the indignity of being stripped of its aimour on the 
field of battle, and bis shield was afUnrards deposited as a trophy 
in the temple of Juno at Azgos, by the king Menelaus who had 
won the high-vahied qidib by thcdr owner's slaughter. Thus it is, 
that men reputed wise and great see glory in the destraction of 
their feltow.men, daring that stage of the social system when the 
Mind has not discorered the natural supremacy of its moral senti- 
ments, but exults in yielding a ready submiseion to the impulses of 
its own animal instincts. 

By the annalists of primeval transactions, the inquisitive natu_ 
raliit is Mt unacquainted with facta or incidents which might jus- 
tify him in concluding that, like other coeval military chiefs, the 
Trojan Eupborbns was eminent for his knowledge of plants, orskiL 
ful in their medicinal applications. Neither, in ancient memorials, 
is it stated that the name of this personage was ever cwiferred on 
any vegetable, for any reason, notwithstanding his celebrity ranks 
high on the records of beroical renown. With regard to Euphor- 
bus the physician, however, his position stands distinctly the re- 
verse. It has been drawn concisely, but comiaebenaiTely, in the 
sketches of Pliny the naturalist ; and, in being delineated by an 
almost cotemporary hand, these sketches would he founded on state^ 
ments considerately weighed with a view to faithfulness of repre- 
sentation. While enumerating the African nations geographically, 
he introduces this descriptive account ; — " Juba, the first prince who 
reigned over both the Mauritanian kingdoms and acquired extraor- 
dinary fame as a philosopher, relates in bis natural history of Mount 
Atlas that the herb Euphorbia grows there, and was so denominat- 
ed in honour of Ids physician, by whom the plant was discovered." 
Again, in that section of his work which consists of philoHophical 
conunentaries on the nature of vegetables Jponte mucaUivTn, the 



lated by Pliny the nsturaUst, ftom l^endary chronicles. In one of the pro- 
phet's ecstades, setuol or ossuDied, bU body tis taken for dead and consum- 
ed on a funeral pyre, by his ftmilj — For support of bis peydiolagicsl ddik 
sioD, Pythagoras coungeouily asaerted his soul's recollecdan of many ex> 
pldts achieved bj Euphorbui, »bile it inspirited that hero's body ; and, with 
s similar aim, the "divine Instiuctor" pmctlsed the experiment of pointing 
out the TroJBO's ihieM in the temple, where It had remained for sgea, at first 
■i^t and without assistance I Such fables are not unlnstructive : they con- 
stitute a lofty beacon to the Mind, by displaying the wild recklessness of 
im^inatton when it escq>e8 frfan cwiUul of the moral principle 
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Roman pb3rtographer* inserts these curious and gratifying obaervo- 
tions : — " No longer ago than in our forefathers' daies," he rektes, 
" Juba, king ef Mauritania, found out the herb Euphorlna, which 
he so colled after the name of his owu [ihysitian Euphorbus, In^other 
to that learned Musa, physitian to Augustus Ctesar, who saued the 
life of the said emperor. These two brethren physitians joined t<k. 
gether,iii counsell, and gaue direction for to wash the body all ouer 
in much cold water, thereby to knit and bind the pores of the skin ; 
for, before their time, the manner was to bathe in hot water only, 
as we may see plainly in Homer the poet. But now, to return vnto 
our herb Euphorbia, the foresaid king Juba wrote one entire book, 
at this day extant, wherein he doth nothing else but expressly set 
forth the commendable vertues and properties of this one herb. He 
found the same upon the Mountain Atlas where, he says, it is to 
be seen bearing leaues resembling branc^vrsin : so strong and forci- 
ble it is, that Cho!>e who receive the juice issuing from it, must stand 
a good way off; for the manner ia, to launce it first, and then pre- 
sently to retire backe, and so at the end of a long pole to put vnder 
it a trey made of a kid's stomach for a receptory, into which there 
runneth forth out of the plant, a white liquor like unto milke, 
which, when it is dried and growne together, resembleth in shew 
a lumpe of frankincense. They that hare the gathering of this 
juice, called Euphorbium, find this benefit thereby, that they see 
more clearly than they did before : an excellent remedy this is 
against the venom of serpents ; for whatsoever place is stung by 
them, make an incision at the upper part of the wound and apply 
thereto this medicinable liquor, and it will surely cure it." Several 
inferences, some probable, others certain, aaturally arise out of these 
statements. Hence then, it would appear that Euphorhus had at 
first been subjected to the same hard fortune as Antonius Musa his 
brother, in being thrown into a servile condition : that be co-ope- 
rated in the unusual but successful method of treating Augustus 
with cold affusions : that he accompanied Juba as his physician, on 
the restoration of this prince's ancestral dominions by the emperor's 
munificence : that Euphorhus assisted at the discovery, or was him- 
self the discoverer, of the vegetable which his sovereign then styled 
Euphorbia by an express denomination : and that, in this way, the 
king manifested an affectionate generosity, in honouring the merits 
of his medical officer by the rites of a " deification" which assigned 

■ Dr. Holland's EhrMi verslan of Plinj's Natural HiUory (iftht Wmid 
VoL U, p. 222; and Book xxv, Chapter vu of the origtaud. 
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him an early position among the herharists whose names are com- 
memorated in the appellations of plants. 

Edphobbia the Plant. — Reasons have been deduced ftom an 
ancient writing for the conjecture, that the name Evphorbium wai 
applied to some vegetable production, previously to the time whea 
Juba and his physician were engaged in their botanical researches. 
When this proposition is entertained, its grounds are taken from 
an interpretation of certain enigmatical Greek verses, ascribed to 
Herreniua Philo,* a physician and philosopher of Tarsus, who in- 
vented the PkilonuiiH, a ceiebrated anodyne composition. His me- 
trical instructions for preparing this medicine, are abundantly ob- 
scure ; and, in the original vertion, they constitute an esquiaite an> 
thological curiosity. For instance, one of the mystical ingredients ii 
" the tlayer of the ton of Menmiiua among the Trojan*;" and anothn 
standi for interpretation, as the fair and fragranceJireathing hair <^ 
the god-like one, mhote blood glutens in mercurial plants ; which, in 
terms intelligible, may stand for the juice of white poppies or opi- 
um, even more deservedly renowned than Slercury's Cadticeut, iat 
its somniferous energies. 

Some commentators on this singular production are inclined to 
consider the "Stayer ^ Menodiadet" as the symbolical representative 
of EuphorbuB the Trojan chief so justly applauded for his patriotic 
heroism ; and, on this interpretation, they regard him as the person- 
age for whose honour the herb Euphorbia had its distinctive name 
originally appropriated. Now, by all history, it is made evident 
that, except in the machinery of a poetical fiction, Euphorbus can- 
not be held for the slayer of Patroclus, because this friend of Achil- 
les certainly fell by the hand of Hector, who seized the armour of 
his lifeless enemy. Moreover, Philo's celebrity was nearly coeval 
with that of Antonius Musa and his brother's: indeed, it was later 
than their*! according to the best chronology :f there would, therefore, 
be no improbability in concluding, that Juba's mont^raph on the 
Euphorbia and the history 'of its discovery were known to Philo 
1 himself, who might choose to elaborate an allegory exhibiting an 
ancient name as the prototype of a new-made appellation, in the 
wildness of his predilection for the display of fantastic imagery. 

* Stephuius Byzantlnus : De UrbibuM, graei tt loMof, sum Beritlii tt 
GrDfMvit ; /ofio, Lu^it Bat. 1694. DoDiel le CJerc i Bittare de la Mtdseint ,■ 
4to, Amsterdam, 1703 ; Put III, p. 14, where an attempt to unmystify the 
Ph il i miun may be examined. 

t Euphorbus and Musa cured Augustus, who died in A.D. 14, and Philo 
JoarUted in A.D. 23, according to the most accurate history of roadldne. 
VOL VIII., NO. xxtv. 24 
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Still farther Btrengttiened is this conclusion bj the tact, that the 
Spurge ia not mentioned bj Theophraatus*, who flourished at the 
long interval of three centuries and a half before the age of the 
distinguished Mauritanian prince, and Ms physician. Without 
limitatioti aL)o, it is declared by Dioscoiidest, who compiled his 
Phytology soon after Fhilo's decease, " that confessedly the Euphor- 
biuro was diecovered on Mount Atks during Juba^ reign ;" while, 
on the other hand no tradition, and no record either, exist to shew 
that even the admired Philoaium itself was divulged for practical 
use antecedently to the period here specified. Again and expressly, 
there comes the definite affirmation of PlinyJ, who was born in the 
year of Philo's mid-age, that the Evphorbia was actually discovered 
and denominated by the Alauritanian king and his associates in the 
pleasant exercises of " herbarization." Furthermore and conclu- 
sively, about two hundred years subsequent to its discovery, Galen || 
essayed to describe the Philonium and to unriddle the ciyptical 
metres which enumerate its elements, in an exposition of these and 
their salutary qualities ; and, in this also, he admits for an esta- 
blished truth the statement of Pliny, " vtdumen Jubxquoque extat 
de herba Euphwbid, ei clarvm ejus prtecontuvi," the existence of 
Juba's book on the Spurge, and its high reputation. Throughout 
succeeding ages, even to the present time, and with one exception^ 

' TheophriiBti Eresii de HUtorid Planlattim li&ri decern grace el lalini, curd 
Joannes Bodai ex Stapel ; folio, Amslelodami ; 1G44. — Tbeophrastus WBS a 
ililigent collector of materials for his unartificial, or rather natural, system of 
Botany ; and in the (act of the Eiiphorbitaa beinf; unknovn to him, there is 
Bomethinf; in favour of the claim, that its discovery should be ascribed to 
Juba's physician. Id his commentariee on Book XI, chapter i, the learned 
Editor iotroduces an elaborate dissertation on the Evphorbium, its discovery, 
name, description, preparation, and medicinal qualities; p. 1066 — 1058. 

f Pedacius Dioscoridea ! Opera qua extant omnia, gract et latini ; curanU 
J. A, Saraceno, W.O./o/io, Fraiwofiirti, 1698 : Lift, iii, cap. icvi,p, 214, 

( Hittoria Mttn/R, iibri xxxvii ; foiio, Lv^dnni, 1561 ,■ Lib. v, oap. 1, p. 67. 
Here the naturalist represents Euphorhus as the discnverec uf the plant, in 
express terms founded on Julia's recognized authority. The king composed 
a natural liistory of Mount Alias j and, says Fliny, concerning this region, 
pradidil prmlerqiie gigni ihi herbam Eaphorbiam nomine, ab inventore medico t\to 
appeUalam, he related moreover that there grows on that mountain the herb 
named Euphorbia, from his physician, its discoverer. 

II Claudius Galenus .■ De Composiivme MeHeamentBrmn sectindmaloca, airU 

Comarii el MaccAelli ; ISmo, Lugduni, 1640 Galen settled at Rome as a 

physician in A.D. 166, about one hundred years after the publioUiton of Ju- 
ba's boobs on the Evphorbium, and the Natural History of bis kingdom. 

§ This was propounded by Claude de Saumaise, in latin JWmaniu, an in- 
genious French Bipolar who acquired an extraordinary celebrity in criticism 
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only, the fact of this royal tribute to a naturalist's approved merits 
has been unreservedly admitted as an authentic record by the latter 
Greek, the Latin, Arabian, and modem phytographers. These 
reasons then, with others that might be adduced to the same efiect, 
unite in authorising the historical induction-^-tbat this plant de. 
rived its original name from the generosity of Juba, who consecrated 
its appropriate designation to be a memorial of his affection for 
Musa's brother ; and that, therefore, both the rules of LinneAi& and 
the laws of eternal justice require the glory of this philosophical 
deification to be recognized as the right of Euphorbus the physician. 
Under the Euphorbia as a generic head, the Liniuean botanists 
have arranged a numerous tribe, embracing four hundred species of 
vegetables ; and, in the system styled Natural, this plant represents 

and Hterature. He was bom in 1688, and died in 1663 ; but, as one of bis 
learned countrymen oiiserves, " the high reputation of Saumaise has not 
been admitted by postoity : he ia f^nerall/ regarded as " un critique binarrt, 
aigrt et pritomptueux ;" yet, he adds, although " c« tavant mil beaucoup de 
Tidicuiet, Heul aiiui de belief ipialitt* qui Us cvmiiemr.TnU." This "savant" 
fancied that the EvjAorUum Is specified in oaeofMeleaj^er's epiKnuna, where 
the mtn&nt ■•■•'•it Is compared to the poetry of Archllochus, in allusion to its 
satirical causticity ; but the phenomenon would be somewhat marvuUous, if 
the ancient physicians were unacquainted with an herb and its active ener- 
gies which on andent versifier knew so well as to employ them in a figura- 
tive illustration. There is a miawriting here, however ; for it is proved by 
Fabridus that the words sbnuld he ft^t^t nmthi, with sn emblematical re- 
ference to the stinging sarcasms of Archllochus which might have suggested 
the phrases onMlwilHa edlcla for virulent edicts, and ardtiiochnim carman for 
severe or railing verse. — See Salmssii £nrnta(ionfi(fa Homtmyviii HytaltOri- 
at I /olio, Cltrajecti, 1 GS9 .- and Siiliaihtca Graea, live nolitia toriplaram velmin 
Grteeorum ; mielore J. A. Fabticio : xii rontu, ito, Hombvrgi, 1790—1809.— 
ArchilocbuE was a native of Paros : he Uved in the seventh century betbre 
the Christian era : his writings consisted of epigrams, odea, satires, and ele- 
gies. Lycambes assented to the marriage of his daughter Neobule, with the 
poet; but she was given to a wealthier suitor, and the disappointoieiiC so 
incensed the cynic that he satirised both the father and his child with unen- 
durable severity, and they hanged themselves in a fit of despair. The satir- 
ist was banished from Sparta, as an indelicate and petulant intermeddler; 

and he afterwards lost his life by asaaasinatiOD Meleager was bom at Tyre, 

and died in the island of Cos, so famous as the birth-place of Hippocrates, 
Apelles, and Simonides, and also for its wine and sili-wonns. He nourished 
about one hundred years before our Saviour's advent ; and it is to the good 
taste and zeal of Meleager that the admirers of ancient poetry are indebted 
for the 'ANBOAorfA, a collection of Greek eplgniniB which he selected from 
forty-siiof the moat esteemed poets. — See Anthologia Gricca, abHuj/oae Gro- 
tio latbm carmiTie reddila, a6 Ilieroninio de Bosch edila ,' fiia/uor lomu, 4la, 
UUrajecH, 179&— 1810 
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the Buphorbiacex — a caatpitbeonye Jamilg, in whidi not len tbtui 
eightj'^ix genera, including about one thouiand specific divernties 
bre distributed. Considered witb regard to the product! it yieldf 
for medicinal purpoMi and to the deleteriouB qualities of manj 
plants comprehended in it, this constituteB one of the most import. 
unt groupes in the vegetaUe kingdom. Almost all the Euphcvbi. 
Bcee, eqtecially the herbaceous kinds, are distinguished by the secre- 
tion of an acrid milky fluid which is sometimes volatile, always 
caustic. It forins a gum-resinous substance ; and, in this, their 
active properties reside. When imperfectly oxygenated, this luh- 
itance resembles the eswhtial oils in its fragrance and volatility : as 
a principle, the eaoulchouc or elastic resin enters into its elementary 
composition. All the parts of these vegetables, particularly the 
leaves and roots and seeds, ore lactescent ; and the name Euphorbi- 
vffl, applied lo their milk-white juice in ancient times, has not been 
rejected by modem naturalists. Originally, however, it would 
reprcBent no more than the products of those kinds of the Euphot. 
bia, which were first discriminated as the sources of a substance 
possessing energies capable of powerfully afiecting the animal eco- 
nomy. 

As the palpable qualities of this herb woUld be discerned Koa 
after its discovery, there is evident probability in the conclusion, 
that it was administered as a remedy by Juha's physician ; and that, 
on the results proving beneficial, its employment would readily he 
adopted by others in the treatmect of diseases. Thus, during the 
lapse of twenty years, its existence and efficacy would gradually be 
i«vealed tn many herbarists and healers, in different regions ttf the 
Roman empire ; and thus also, the Cilidan doctor might have ac- 
quired a knowledge and some practical experience of its agency, 
when be undertook the composition of his far-famed Phiiomttm, 
with the *' slayer of Sfenmtiades" as an effective ingredient. 

About thirty years later, and nearly at the same period, the Eu- 
phorbium was recognized and described, both physically and botani- 
cally, by Dioscorides* and Pliny* in their esteemed phytographical 
collections. Subsequently, ever since the days of these naturalists, 
a due attention has been devoted to the consideration of its virtues, 

* See the citations in notes to prerious pages of this volume i also DioMdr- 
ridtfaUo 4i Greeo IlaUano, per Fauita da LmgUmo ; Venezia, 1B43 ; Hin) ierio 
camlalo 96, p. 163 — i ; and Pticaiii Diouoridit Atuuiarbei Je MedtdnaU Mtile- 
rii libri tex, Jaaimt RutlUo Siuttiimetui btlerpFete ,■ Svo, Lugduni, 1009, p, 
467 : this tfcond edition is enlarged by the insertion of annotations and thii- 
t.y additional figures of plants. 
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I^ Galen' in hii DUcourte on the Compoiilion rf Medicinet; by 
Oribosiust in his Medical CoUectiorts ; by ^tiug of Amida]: in bis 
Principles of Pharmacy ; by Alexander of Tralles,|| in his Prac. 

* Consult bis treatue noted oq a preceding page, and his vhole work* edit- 
ed' and illustrated by Ren^ Chartier, M.D. in thirteen volwiaea ; JMo, gntei 
et latini, Pariiiit, \(tW, — a magnificent collection In which the iroib of 
Hippocrstes are included. 

t Oribasli Sardiani CvOectonim MtdiciiuUmm libri leplemdedm ; J. S. Ra- 
larta, lU.D. inter pteit ; Boo, Parinit, 1666, f. 197. Hia eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth Booki contain the description of SUnpla and their medical 
properties, from Dioscoridea, In alphabetical order — OribaaiuB was a native 
ofSardls; he rnse to tbe high rank of " Brchiater" to the emperor Julian 
whose confidence and friendahip he deservedly enjoyed. On the death of 
his sovereign in A.U. 363, the physician had to endure much spiteful and 
malicious persecution. This was consummated by his banishment beyond 
tbeBoman pale, with deprivation of all his honours and property. Hia 
Ibrtltude however, and hlg ''uselul knowledge" soon gained for >iim the 
good-will and veneration of the " Barbarians :" his wonderful cures astonish- 
ed them, and so overpowered their minds with gratitude that they adored 
him as the tutelary deity of their nation. Ultimately, he was restored to 
his country ; rewarded with wealth and dignities: secured the imperial fa- 
vour ; and died at the banning of the flf\h century, in the possesdou of an 
CTtraordiaary repulation for learning and virtue. 

X ^tii Amideni lAbrantin Mt^imUUmi priai tdlicel aeta, graet ; foiia, Ve- 
tutHt, 1634. j£Hi Amidem oimtraclm ex veieribiu nwdidna Tetratiilai, hoc at 
XVI Sermmti, curatUt Jane Comarie ; folio, BaaUsa, 1643. — Some time neal 
the beginning of the sixth century, £tius was bom at Amida, a Meaopota- 
mian town little noted in history, gave In connexion with his name. He 
studied at the spools of Alexandria, and then entered on active life in that 
celebrated dty. Anerwarda, on accepting an invitation to Constantinople, 
he was advanced to the dignified office of " physician in ordinary" to the 
emperor Justinian, who also conferred on him an important civil appoint- 
ment at the imperial court. £tius enjoys the credit of having been a chris- 
tian ; but, if sincere, bis creed was tainted with the freaka of a Antastic cre- 
dulity. Both in physiology and patholi^, he possesses claims to considera- 
ble approved originality ; and, in being the first te describe the " tttri^na- 
Ihu," a four- jawed venomous spider, he merited the honour of discovering a 
contribution to medical entomology. 

II Alexandri Tralliani tibA duodtdm, graet et latini, ewA Jaannii Gumlerii, 
At.D. 8c0, BasiUa, 1649 Alexander was bom at Tralles, about the com- 
mencement of the sixth century. Hia father practised in that place aa a 
physician, and had the happiness of seeing big five sons attain great distinctioQ 
hi their professions. Olympius became eminent as a baniater. Metrodwus 
as a grammarian, Alexander and Dloscurua as physicians, and Anthemius aa 
an architect ; in A.D. 532, he was employed in buliding the church of Saint 
Sophia, now a Mabomedan mosctue, at Conatantinople by the Emperor Jus< 
tinlan its founder. After travelling through the provinces of Gaul and Spain 
for the improvement of his experience, Alexander mode a protracted stay in 
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lice of Phytic ; by Paul pf JEgina* in his BwA of Simp/es; by 
Actuarius't' in his System of Prescriplions ; by Me»sue,J Avicen- 

Tuscany ; but, whether be finished bis days in Italy or in the land of hia 
fi>refatheTB, it a circumtlance unnoted in biof^phy : even the date of hia 
decease ia unknown. 

' Fauli £ginetK de Re Medic& libri stptem, graci, curatite HUranymo Ge- 
muuM, M.D, folio, VeneHii, i528. PavU ^f^nete Medici Opera, interprete 
Joanne Gvinlerie, M.D. 800, Lugdutd, 1689, p. 723, 1)04. — Paulus acquired 
Ibe eumame ^gineta from his birth-place ^ginit, an island in the £gean 
sea. The epoch of his career remains undetermined ; from varyinf; eviden- 
ces, it haa been refbired to the fauith, and to the fitlb, and to the eighth cen- 
tury. He spent seTeral years of his youth in studying philosophy and 
phyuc, in Greece, £|^pt, and other countries ; ind, on retiring; to hia oative 
isle, he devoted his cares to Uie cure of sickness and his leisure to the culture 
of medical Uterature. His &me as a " Healer of Diseases" was widely ex- 
tended 1 in history, he stands as the patrisrcb of the tribe nf male midlives : 
Us cbirui|;ic«l precepts intercept the value of some applauded modem dluo- 

■|- Actuarii de Compotitiane Medicamenlmtim liber, Joanne BuelUo inttrrprete; 
IStno, Pariiiis, 1639. Acltiarii Joannii filii Zaoharia Opera ; 8«o, 2 tomu, 
Faritiii,ld6S — John the son of Zachariah occupies an honourable position in 
modem medical literature as " AchuBfita" the actuary, a designation in pe- 
culiar use at the imperial court of Constantinople, where the title had an 
import similar to that of physician to the sovereign and his family. Much 
ingenious conjecture has been exercised in attempts by successive biologists 
to fix the age when he flourished. From adduced reasons, it is thus variously 
concluded that John the "actuariut" lived in the twelfth, or in the thir- 
teenth, or in thefourteenth century: but, passing these respectable specula- 
tions, be is usually regarded as the last of the Greek physicians. The ind- 
dents of this philosopher's life have escaped from the records of human 
action, but most of his writings are preserved : they abound with testimonies 
to the extent and value of ancient science, of which be is a harmonious and 
systematic expositor. 

i Jolumnis Mesve Opera, eum complemento el addilionibas clarisiimi doctoria 
Francia de Pedtmontio; Jolio, Vene&is, I47B. Opera Omnia, mtn annoUUioni- 
bHi varivi, ah Andrei Marino, M.O. caitigata 1 folio, Veneliii, 1562 — Jabiah 
ebn MoBouiah, known in the £urDpeaii tongues as John Messu^, was bnm at 
Khouz near the site of ancient Nineveh, towards the close of the eighth cen- 
tury. He was educated at Bagdad ; and, in after life, he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of three successive Caliphs and was their physician : these were Haroun 
al Baschid, Al Mamoun and Motawakkel, the former being the munificent 
prince whose splendours are displayed in the " Tales of the One Thousand 
and One Nights." Masouiah excelled the cotemporary philosophers in his 
profound acquaintance with Uterature and the sciences : in philology, he was 
so eminent that the caliphs entrusted to his charge the translatiofi of instruc- 
tive writings from the Greek, Persian and Syriac languages. Among his 
physiolo)pcftl and Ijotanical principles, some were original, some approached 
those of Llnnieus nearly, and many will be respected by posterity. He died 
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na,*Serapioiitand other Arabian physicians in their details of experi- 
ence in treating diseases ; by Silvnticus^ in his celebrated PandecU ; 
by CuImII in hh Garden of Health; by Ruelle^ in bis Hisloiy of 

in A. D. 855, aged about eighty yeara : hU reli^ouB tenets were those of the 
Nestorian christians. 

* Liber canonit ptn'. qui jmcept abohali abiniceni dt sudidtta edi^L fronilaftu 
a magutra gerhardo erammeBii I teUlo oi arabico in laHnam; folio, Patavii, 
1473 ; LO. JI in vact " Euforbnm." as it stands in the alphabetical order. 
In thia Book, be treats of more than six hundred simple medicinal sub- 
stances, and these consist chiefly of vegetable products and plants. This 
edition of Avicenna's Canon contains only the first, second, and fourth books 
of the oii^nal work, but the whole was afWwards translated into Latin by 
Gerard of Ciemona, and published ; /olio, Mtdielani, 1473. Notes on Avl- 
cenna and Serapion are appoided to pp. 41 and 43 of the present volume. 

■f Serapionis Liber Aggregatiu in Medidnii SimplMiiii* ; Inaulatio Sjfinenit 
JanueTisii, ialerprete Abrahamo Judao Tarttieaienii, ab Arabico in Zalinum ; 
Jolio, Mediolani, 1473. Praclica dicta Breviariam i liber da Simpliei Medicind 
dictiu Cirea-Instatu; folio, "Veneliis, 1497, 1503, ab Arabico in LaiHUOB a 
Girhardo Ctemonemi tnaulatta, — Gierard was a native of Cremona, in Italy : 
be studied Arabic at Toledo, in Spain, where be passed the greater pan of 
his life. He was bom in A.D. 1114, and died in the seventy-third year of his 
age, atler giving Latin versions of Galen's entire works, and of those pub- 
lished by the most popular Arabian physicians during the twelfth century. 

^ Liber Pandeclarum MedicirU : omnia medieiai aimplicia cotinis qui ex oibiu 
imliquoTum libris aggregavit eiimuu arHa et modieini doctor Mailheut SO- 
vaticiu ! /olio, BoHonU, 1480. Six editions, 1474, 1474, 1476, 1478, 1480, 
14&8, of this remarkable production were published during the fint typogra- 
phical century, and nearly as many afterwards : nevertheless, it is a book 
"of extreme rarity." — Matthew Silvaticus was patronized b; Hobert kingof 
the Two Sicilies, who elevated the philosophicil doctor to the office of couit- 
phyaician. His object in composing his Fandectt was to expound the Greek 
and Arabian "principles of healing" and thus to &cilitate the study of medl- 
dne and its collateral branches. He was a native of Mantua ; his death look 
place in A.D. 1340 : his eaily history is not recorded. The early editions of 
tbisTreatlse are without " paj^tion," but the author's alphabetical method 
promotes the ease of reference to particular articles. Under the head ■'£«- 
/iriiuffl," he epitomizes the opinions of Dioscoiides, Serapion and Messu^ on 
its salutary qualities, and the records by Pliny concerning its discovery and 
original denomination. 

II Garten der Gteuadheil ; folio, Mentu, 1485. This Herbal was composed 
by John Cuba, a physician at Mentz : It underwent frequent republications, 
obtained greatly diversified titles, and passed into versions in the chief Euro- 
pean languages. From it were derived the Hartua Samtatii ; folio, MoguntLx, 
1493, and Ae Greta HerbrUl i folia, London, 1616: Its appearance gave rise to 
the order of herlialists, and thus became a principal foundation of modem bo- 
tany. The medicinal properties of " Eitfbrhiam ren gomma" are discussed in 
Chapter clxx of Cuba's original work. 

§ Da Sfaturi Stirpium libri tret, Joanne RutUio aulhore ; fi)lio, Paritiii, \6S6, 
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Plantt; by Mattioli* in Hk Conimmfartu on Ancient Pkylography: 
by Oodoenst, in his botanical Penptades ; and by their succeastn^ 
in culttTBling the philojopby of vegetable nature. 

p. 732— 734. In his descriptiot) of the Eupborblum and its medical uses, 
Book III, Chapter liii, the author fbllowa Pliny, Dimcorides, Galen, and 
Paul of iCSgina, vithout attempting to confirm then' principles by &ct8 de- 
duced from his ami eaperi^ice. — Jean de la Ruelle, M.U. became Dean of 
the Medical Faculty hi Pariiand one of the Idng'a pfayiidans. As an edi- 
tor and tranalator, the doctor bo tar excelled the co-eval scbolara aa to be 
dcMgnated b; them tbe " lugk da* inUrjnita." He made I.atin verdona of 
the works of Dioscoridea and Actuariua ! he gave correct editions of Hippo- 
crates, Galen, Euclid, CeUua and Plinj the natuialiBt ; and, in approbation 
□fhla botanical merits, the AueUio has been made a generic appellatlM) In 
the AcanthaceouB family of planta. Tbia laborious pbytolo^at was bom at 
Soiasona in 1474, and died at Paris in l&37i having become a widower aod 
entered Into holy orders, a ahort time before his deceaae. 

• Mattioli'i first botanical worV was published in the vulgar tongue of his 
country, with the title II Dioicoride eon gli twii Ditcorti, oji^Bntovi il mcmIo 
hbn degli aniidoli conlra IvUi i vttau ; >Jio, Vmena, 1544. He atterwards 
gave it to the world in a Latin veraion — Cetnaientarii in tex lihrot Fedacu iH- 
otoorldu, aJjecHt qvam pJunnii Piantantm it AMmalium icQtabui ; filia, Vsne- 
tnt, 1664. Under both these farms, his Commentaries appeared in aumer- 
oua editions; and, under the superintendence of Dr. Caspar Bauhii), they 
constituted the chief pnrtion of Petri Andrea MatthioU, M.D. Opera qua ei- 
lantomnia;Jbai>,Ba>Ufa,i69B,ie3i,etJblio, VenrHit, 1712,1744. At Book 
III, Chapter Ixxl, p. 586_6 of the edition 1G74, are the description and 
figure of the Kupborbia, with " considerations" on its diseoverj. Its uaes in 
medicine, and its appellations. — Pletro Andrea Mattioli, M.D. completed his 
education at the Italian schools ; and, through tbe progress of a lengthened 
life, he enjoyed tbe respect which society intuitively concedes to a useful and 
dignified character. His botanical pursuits were crowned with eminent suc- 
cess, and his writings will remain an enduring memorial of his sagacity and 
hide&tigable eiertiona By his own industrv and the devotion of hia 
friends, he waa enabled to describe many new vegetables j and, out of grati- 
tude to tbe Improvers ofbisfevouritesdence, he restored tbe ancient custom 
oT dedicating plants to tbe honour of illustrious phytologists. Vieldmg to 
the advances of old age, he renounced bis office of physician at the empe- 
ror's court ; and, retiring to the vale of Trent, he drew the solace of his 
declining days from the tranquillity of a rural seclusion. He wu bom in 
1601, and died in 1677 from a aeizure of tbe plague. 

■^ Cntydt Boeck van Rembtitia Dodonem veigetu laette verbetrimge, nut 
bkvoeyiel* achivr tick eapUtel, ii( vtrxAet/den cmiidl badiryMri ; folio, Antietrp, 
1653. HiiMre dei PUmta, eaattnant la tltteHptiim det herbtt, leun tipteci, 
fWRU, UmperamfUi et verivi, IraduUe dn bai AOmumd (of Dodonieus} ra Fran- 
(Oil, par CharleM de FEclute ; avec un ditcourt ntr tii f/emnut, ligveurt qui dicou- 
Imt det arbret, et quetquet boil, Jhiili 't ra(?inM arometiquei f /oSo, Anvtrt, 
1657. A Nievve HerbaU, or Hiatorie itf Plantei i wherein is contayned the 

Tvholediacourae and perfect deacriptkm of all aorta of Herbeaaud Planteai 
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Whatever might be the powers ascribed to Euphorbiuni after its 
earliest experimental administration as a remedy, there exists some 
reason for assuming that they would be regarded as real bj Pliny 
and Dioicorides, when engaged in describing the kinds and proper- 
tiee of such herbs as had then been distinctly ascertained. With 
these writers, the latter being practically acquainted with the 
qualities of medicinal subttances, the energies of this Triable 
exudation are held to be available in the treatment of many difier. 
cut maladies; but, with the samewriters, there is always the precau- 
tion, that these energies must be guarded in their activity by other 
ingredients exhibited with them, in combination. For more than 
eighteen centuries, and with immaterial variations, these views 
were transmitted through a long succession of naturalists and phy- 
sicians, until the elementary principles of the Euphorbium were 
detected by scientific Chemistry, and their effects on the afflicted 
were disclosed by tbe sagacity of clinical Observation. Thus, as 
the drug's efficacy became better known, its employment was gra- 
dually discontinued, and it is now altogether without recommenda- 
tion from any of the "Collej^es." As an application for the removal 
of warts and excrescences, or for tbe discussion of swellings, it is 
sometimes preferred by fanciful or eccentric doctors ; but, by the 
" reformed" rules of the Faculty, the forces of Euphorbium are too 
violent to be safely entrusted, for any reason, to popular management. 
On the evidence aSbrded by extensive observatian of the results 

lint set fborth in the Alnuigne toofpie by D. Bembert Dodoens; and nowe 
fint trantUted out of the Fiench into En^ieb, by Henry I>yte, Esquyer ; 
folio, London, 167B. Hemberti Dodontei, M.D. StirpUan Biiteria Pempladei 
lex, riiw lAbri *xx folio, Anteerfim, ISSS. — MsUnes was the birth-place of 
Dr. Bembert Dodoens; he graduated at Louvain In IBM, and then visited 
the most eminent of the condnental universities ; he t>ecanie phyocisn to 
two emperors of Oemiany in succession ; and, by the last of these, he was 
raised to the dignity of an ** aulic councilloi.'* At a late period of life, he 
obtained the profemorship of medidne at Leyden where, in I5S5, his decease 
occurred, in the sixty-seventh year of his ag& Dodoens stood high in the 
eetimatlonfof hi* cotemporarles, as a physician, a philologist, a rhetorician 
and a mathematidan, but more espedally as a phytographer : his celebrity 
has its memorial in the Doianaa, a febrifuge aperient belonging^ in some 
schemes, to the TerelAiibKeout &mily of vegetables. Through Lyte'a ver- 
sion and Gerarde's selections, the Fempladet of Dodoens contributed essenti- 
ally, in England, to the development of a taste for botanical Investigation. 

[Theprecedinglriographicaland bibliological sketches have been appended 
to the present arUcle, for the purpose of ftcilitating fliture reference : pro- 
bably besides, tbey may not be unacceptable to those who find pleasure in 
■udi pursuits.] 

vofc viir., NO. XXIV. 25 
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produced by Enphorbium, and by varied analjflia of ita elements, 
thii judgment has been pronounced by esperiraced phyndani— 
" noui r^peUms que I'emploi interne de 1' Euphorbe doit £tre banni 
de la nine mddicine, et son usage esteme fait avec une extreme 
prudence." 

Mii-iBaA the Printxtt. — Mythologists represent the deified Ju- 
piter as baring been fostered, amid the perils of his infancy, by the 
two daughters of Metissus one of the primeval Cretan kings. These 
princesses are designated AmaltbEB and Melissa, in heroic story; 
and there too, their " philoprogenitive" piety stands recorded with 
due admiration and reverence. From a generous solicitude respect, 
ing the charge of their adoption, the young divinity received ample 
supplies of milk and honey : he prospered wondrously under the 
use of this rich as well as luscious aliment, wherein tbe best qualities 
of nectar and ambrosia reside, in their exquisite purity : it b the 
sweetest and the safest panacea,' and one of the surest also for pro- 
longing the joyous rivacity of youth, and for resisting tlie infirmities 
which deprive old age of cheerfulness and comfort. 

When their nursling had esaltedhimself to the "sovereignty over 
gods and men," these compassionate maidens were not left unre- 
quited, for the tenderness of their affection. Atnalthiea obtained a 
bright destiny from the Lord of Olympus himself, but he trans- 
ferred to Botanists the Bublimer duty of originating her sister's 
immortality ; and, from them, she derived the deification which 
accorded her a shrine in the temple of Vegetable Nature. Thiswise 
runs their tale in legendary diction. While secluded on the 
DicUean mountain with its flowery solitudes, tbe mysterious babe 
was entertained with milk of goats by Amalthsea, who discharged 
the seli^astigned office of providing him with this very nutritive 
beverage ; and, in gratitude for the faithfulness of this maternity, 
the god afterwards bestowed upon her an everlasting inheriunce in 
the heavens, with its symbol Capricorn among the zodiacal constel- 

* Pliny relates an anecdote confirmatory of thia observation : — ■* As for 
honied wine, the best and the most wbalesome is aloays that which Is made 
ofthe oldest hard wine: it is very nutritive and breedetb good flesh. Many 
have held out s long time freah and luaty in tbetr old age, with the nourish- 
ment of honied wine alone wltbont any other food. Of this, tre have the 
notable example of PoUio Bomulu» who, beinf; above an hundred yean old, 
bare his age passing well : st this the Emperor Augustus msrvelled much; 
and, being upon a time a guest at Pollio's house, he asked him what means 
he employed moat so to maintain thst fresh vl|i|our both of body and mind. 
The reply was, inlut malto, firu aleo, by using honied wine wilhin and oil 
without."— Dr. Holland's PUoy, Book XXII, chap. jrj:<i, FoL II, p. I3& 
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lations. Melina had discnrered a method of collecting and purify- 
ing honey, for aliinental purposes ; and, aa >be participated in her 
nitei's concern for their extraordinary foater-child, she furnished 
biro from her stores with abundance of delicious sustenance. For 
these acknowledged services, her meed and their memorial were 
determined by the devotion of naturalists : they consecrated the 
princess* to be queen of the bees by giving her name to the honey- 
making insect, and they honoared her still &rther by enjoining 
the rule, that Melissa's herb should denominate the balmy vegetable 
on which the bee is fond of exerdaing its melLferous industiy. 

Mbi,i8U fAe Plant. — This is the Balm, one of the laliiated 
family of vegetables, " a most natural order having the herbage 
usually aromatic, often bitter, always harmlesa." Most of the pri- 
mitive phytologistfi, both poetical and medical, evince an acquaint, 
ance with "the fragrant Balm that lures the bee," in that they 
severally distinguish the plant by some appropriate term wliich 
commemorates the fair one's fame, in whose honour the insect and 
the flower werefinl denominated. From the ancients, aknon-ledge 
of the plant and its reputed properties was transmitted to the Ara- 
bian doctors ; and, through their compositions, it descended succes- 
sively to the modem herbalists and the physicians, who generally 
agree in communicating information as the fruit of varied experi. 
ence, often less actual however than imaginary. 

Balm with its dtron-scented blossoms, has been immemorially 
considered the source of a fragrant principle peculiarly agreeable 
to the bee, and of a cordial energy adapted, by exhilarating the 
■ " heart of man,'' to relieve his mind from the miseries of nervous- 
ness and melancholy. With the other elements of his pastoral 
illustrations, Theocritust introduces the " odoriferous balm" with 
its buds ever-grateful to the bee ; and for its being an ingredient in 
his antidote to poisons and the venom of serpents, Nicander^ com. 

* By every appearance, tbe appellation Uiijrm the bte, and UiXirttfviktt 
the ttt'^trb, Mtliua'i planl, derived their originals from that of the Cretan 
princes^ on account of her discovery of honey and its sources : from her own 
nsmebeingthesameasher&ther'B In the feminine form, an additioniJ teati- 
mony may be entertained in &vaur of this conetnictioo. 

t Tluieriii, Suiauia, JIfwcM, Bionit et Muuri qua eMant, can noHt; aax- 
dmU rAmymdii, PAocjrfirflt, PgthagoriB, Sobmii, aliommqut foemMagnimicai 
gracl tt latHatl ; 8uo, Porliili, 162?. — Theocrilua was a Sicihac, and flourish- 
ed about the end of the third century befbre .the christian era : his works 
were fint printed in the ori^al ; JoHo, Medioiini, 1480 : in hij Idyls J & >, 
under tbe term MiJumn, be speaks of the Balm and its fragmnt emanations. 

; Kieandri Tkerima tt Akxiphamaca, grmei «1 Aittee, iitterpnle Jo. GoTao, 
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mends the "herb which hinds and herdunen cftll Mixif lUiji, Hi;uTm», 
Hud UikirttCrttti because the bees, allured bj its honied fragrance, 
are wont to buzz around its blossoma.'' Amid the excellencies that 
adorn the delightful disquisition of Virgil* on the admiranda /eDitm 
tpectacula rervm, " with their hearenly honey and ambrosial dews," 
his picture of the unforgotten artifices employed immemorially by 
the peasants for the allurement of swarming bees to their destined 
hives, is extremely instructive and exceedingly besntifuL Into 
this, the Mellifluous Bard introduces the charm of Balm ; .and thus 
it stands, in bis descriptive song : — 

*' Ld ! from their ceLli when swarms through ether stieaui, 

And Host at noon alonf; the liquid betiiii, 

And on the breeze that rings beneath their Hi^t, 

Draw out in darkling clouds their urj heif^t, 

Mark, where thej eeek dark: grove vt crystal spring, 

There the bruis'd Ka/n and w^ ceiinthe fling ; 

And tinklings raise, till echo rings around. 

And the great Mather's dashing cymbals sound : 

Soon shall thej haunt the medicated seat, 

And to their chamber's inmost cells retreat." 

M.D. apod ejatdem Garrai Opera; folio, PariilU, 1622, pp. 9, 11, 27i **• 

Nicandri Theriaca el jllfripharmaca, gract, ia&ni, et italic^, curaHlt A. M. 
Bandiniat Svo, Floreniia, 1764; pp. S3, 97. 163, 186.— Nicander of Colophon 
was a grammailan and physician, and ultimately a prieet of ApollO) at 
ClaroB where that god had a famous omcle. In his Theriaea, the poet 
describes the venomcus anunils, and the remedies for the effects of their 
bites; and, in bU Alexipkarmaca, he treats of poisons and their antidotes. 
His poems were firat printed ; /dW", ffraci, VenetiU, 1499: they afterwards 
passed into a Latin version by Adam Lonicer ; ita, Colorua, 1631 ; into ano- 
ther by Jean de Gorris, M.l>. 8va, Faruiis, 1M9 ; into another by James 
P. Estev^, M.U. Sua. Valentia, t5S3i and into another by Eurkiua Cordus, 
M.D. 8(10, Francqf. ad Mitnum, 1552. They were translated under the name 
of Cordus, into German ; Svo, Marbvrgh, 1632 ; and Jaques Grevin, H.D. 
rendered them into French verse ; ilo, Anven, 1668.— At verse 677 of the 
Theriaca, the word lukXicmtarsu is adapted by Nicander, for the soke of bis 
metre : the Nicandra, a South American bitter, belonging to the GmtioiMaii 
family of vegetables, is dedicated to his memory. 

• Virgil describes the proceedings usually adopted for the security of 
swarming beea, in his fourth Geo^ic, verses 68 — 6& See the English ver- 
sions of Martyn, ^Varton, Stawell and Sutheby, with their notes and illus- 
trations. Alelisphyllum is used in this description instead of JtfefittopAirUwi, 
by contraction and from metrical necessity. Cerinlb^ is the boney-wort, "an 
herb in which the bees do take great delight, because of the sweetness of its 
llowers."— The Magna Mater, ihe Great Motiur, called also Bona Dea, was 
Cybele the mother uf the gods, at whose rites her priests used to make loud 
noises with brazen drums, cymbals, and other high-auuudlng instruments. 
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Diuscocides treats of the Balm with hu acciutomed brevity. He 
recommends a decoction or vinous infusion of the herb &s a pleasant 
remedy for looth-ache, and as a good wash for bracing the mouth 
and gumi. Into the subject, however, Pliny* entered more largely : 
this ig one of bis obaervations : — " Touching Baulm, if bee-hives be 
rubbed all ouer and besmeared with the Juice thereof, tbe bees will 
neuer away, for there is not a floure whereof they be more desirous 
and fainc, than of it : and, in truth, looke in what garden there 
groweth abundance of this bearbe, the bees there when they 
Bwarme, will be sooae intreated to tarie and nut be bastie to wander 
far abroad. Tbe Baulm is a most preaenc remedy not onlie against 
their stings, but also of wespes, qpiders, and scorpions.'' Modem 
bee-breeders need not despise these aphorisms, because they have 
become venerable for their antiquity. 

Serapion ascribes important qualities to this vegetable. It is the 
property of Balm, be says,t to cause the mind and heart to become 
merry : to revive thoee who are fainting, and to prevent fits of 
swooning, especially such as occur during sleep and stop the motions 
of tbe pulse : to drive away all troublesome cores and thoughts : and 
to alleviate the oppressive feelings of peevishness, discontent and 
mental depression. This pathetic view of the Balm's enlivening 
influences enters into Avicenna's "spiritual creed," without hesita- 
tion or disconfidence ; and, reckoning on the universality of its 

" Dr. Hoihmd'i Tliny'a yalural Hitlon/ of tht World; Book XXI, Chap. 
UK, VoL ii, p. 106. ^ 

-f- Juhn Seisplon : Iniigniiin Mtdicoram Volumen in fuo continenlur — Jo. 
SerapioniSf Arabis^ de SimpticibUM Medicinit oput pfoctarwa et ingeiu ;—.-Aver- 
Thai* de Jiadem liber ezimiui ; — R/iaaii Jrtii ZacAarut dt Eudtm oputcuiiua pe- 
rulile; — Incerti Aulorii de Cenlauri libellas, haeleniu Galena iTucriptvi i — 
Dktioaum ArabUamm jaxia algue LatiHarunt index vtxUe neceuarim i in quo- 
rum emeiidat& excaaiont atguid omnino desiderartlw, OUonii Brunfulni lingtdari 
lideel dUigentii cautuia >it ; /olio, ArgerUorati, 1631. — Otto Brunfels, M.D. 
was a laborious and admirable scholar. In etirly life, he studied philosophy 
and theology { and, in due course, he became a monk. Afterwards he adopt- 
ed the principles of the Pratestant Befarmers, and succeeded In making 
numerous converts to their doctrines. Finding his health incapable of Bus- 
tling the toils of his podtion, he renounced divinity ; and, on graduating 
in medicine, he settled at Beme as a physician. He died in that city in 
1534, leaving many excellent writings, the fruits of his extraordinaiy eru- 
dition and InduBtrj. His latnm, OiuunatliaM, and Herbartim lamei are 
esteemed productions, both for their intrinsic value and for the importance 
conferred upon them as being " scarce books." Their author's celebrity is 
commemorated by the Bnm/tlaa, a generic appellHtion in the order Solanes 
which, frum their foetid and narcotic energy, weie termed by Linnteus the 
^urifo or gloomy tribe of plants. 
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truth, the active philanthropiiit might experience a gladdening com- 
fort in expatiating on the advantageB to be derived from the re- 
source of aromatiBing apartments with a balmy steaOi, at the most 
delicious antidote to the ennui irhich necessarily preys on the vic- 
tims of idleness and fHvolity. From the same eloquent physician,* 
come the additional doctrines ; that Balm solaces the soul of man, 
and invigorates his vital enei^es, vrith its sweetness of smell, aus. 
traeness of taste, and tenuity of parts; that, with these qualities 
also, it stTen)^heiiB the inward bowels and organs, and thus fadh'- 
tates the processes of digestion ; that it removes the megrim and 
fulness of the brain ; and that it possesses a power to expel melan- 
choly vapours from the spiriti and the blood which permeate the 
heart and arteries. These edifying revelations stand forth in the 
Grete HerbaU:f beneath a prime figure of the plant, the simpler 
rays that " the Melisse hath grete vertu to waate and gprede hu- 
mours, and that it is good agaynst hote and venymous apoatumes, 
medled with grece and layde to them, and agaynst all achcf< yf it be 
layde to the sore placen ix dayes. The viyne that Melisse is sode 
in is good to kepe one fro Ewownynge yf the cause be oolde ; yf it 
be sod€ in wyne and oyle, and layde to boyles, it lypeth and soften- 
eth them, and spredeth the hardnesse of the lyuer and mylte-" 
Balm moreover bears the credit of a generous All-heal, in the Gar. 
deni^HtaUhX where Virgil's precepts for the guidance of bee- 
charming are approved and recommended. " When their hiues are 
rubbed with Balme,'' the herbalist avers, " it keepeth the bees toge- 
ther and causeth otheni to come to them. Seethe Balme," be adds, 
"in white wioe, and drinke it iii or iiii mornings together, to purge 
the breast, to heipe the ahortnesae of winde, to comfort the heart, to 
driue away dumpish heauinesse, to helpe the falling sicknesse and 
all other diseases." 

* Avicenna; Ebn-Sina; lie was Bumiuned Schdkh-Reyes, the prince nf 
pbysldans. One of hie tneta Is en titled, De Corde ejtai/ue Faculialibui liteUut, 
f UvducHone J. B. Bruytrini, M.D. See, Lvgdmti, 1M9. " Auicenne myth, 
that haigU nuUea iacreaie the bTayne." Now, this ajihoriani liein); true, It 
otfers an instructive luggeation to the guardians of weaklings with li^t 
. beads and little bniiQa. When a tiuy brain occBsions imbecility, let its vic- 
tim be regaled otten and Ireely with Haiyll-tfuttei ; and, in due time, he 
may have a big head with a large share of clevemesa and virtue. 

t The Grete HtrbaU 1 Chapter ccxci i folio, London, 1636. 

^ William lAUf^um, Practitioner in Phyilck i—The Garden of HealUt, 
cvnteyning the sundry rare and hidden vertues and properties of all Icindes 
of Simple* and Plants I 4ta, London, 1679 i P 60. Here, receipts are given 
for the preparation of balme-tea, babne-ale and balme-wlne, with iiistruC' 
-tlona for using them effectually in the treatment of diaeases. 
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Wok theae foregoing pictuFca of ancient wisdom admitted to a 
fair consideration, would thej not prove inducements for the medi- 
cal gquirea to renounce their ringe and their segars and their hunt. 
er>, for the purpose of devoting the refinements of their science to 
tlie culture of Balm and its Bees, as a pleasant pathway to Fortune 
— the pole-star of pare utilitarian philosophy t That hononrahle 
industry might attain a prise so coveted, and its happy consequences 
h«s been exemplified on aulhoritf delivered hy the elder sages: 
that such a result would be certain fimm the powers of Balm in the 
"cure of all diseases," comes with high claims for a trial under the 
penuasiTe sanction of modern experience. Thus, by two eloquent 
pharmacological associates,* it is stated that Balm has its fragrance 
increased by the process of dryine ; whereas, with most other herbs, 
their odour is extinguished by desiccation. This plant imparts a 
Intter, somewhat hot, aromatic taste: its qualities are exhilarating, 
tonic, and carminatire : it operates beneficially in hypoehmdriacal 
and dyspeptic a£»ctions, in low spirits proceeding iroro defective 
energy of the brain, and in complaints attended with derangement 
of the memory. These physicians themsdves prescribe for apathetic 
iat old gentlemen, an infusion of balm, in liberal morning draughts; 
and this usually determines good efiects when assisted with mode- 
rate exercise. This medicine also, they affirm from observation of its 
infiutAices, exerts a benign and restorative efficacy in strengthenii^ 
the constitution when broken by pali^, apoplexy, erratic gout, atia^ 
phy, chronic catarrh, rheumatic fever, and nervous excitement Balm 
is a plant, they conclude, which naturally possesses a susceptibility of 
manifold applications— in tea, cakes, powder, syrup, beer, wine and 
essence — and it ought to be more generally administered, in medi- 
cine. — ^Iiet the Balm, then, be tended wisely aud multiplied exten. 
gively by the prudent Herbalist, and he may derive a delicious and 
enlivening recompense from the ^iiits of his labour ; fw, as he may 
•ee, in the Melissa's essence reside the high-priced sources of health 
and comfort and longevity. 

' F. V. tient, M. D. and A. J. De Lens, M.B—J>icti»imaire Uidvtntt 
de MaiiiTt MidkaU el de Thirapnitiqut GiniraU; Tamtiv,p. 266t et<o,4 
tomn, i Farii, MJ>CCC.XXXII. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE NATIONAL CHARACTEK OF 

THE ROMANa 

Im s paper on the National Cbatacter of the Bomuis, it will be 
neceasBiy, in the first piace, to make a few brief observmtionB on the 
ori|{in and early history of their celebrated commonwealth. 

It ii not here intended to o^r Kay remarki upon the subject ot 
Roman history, but simply to write upon the national character of 
the people. The Romans may be said to have been the inventon 
of the science of politics — to have first laid down practical rules and 
maxims for national esertiona — and to have set out, even when they 
were but a petty state, upon a system of which the conquest of the 
world was only the net^ssary consequence. In the present Essay, 
however, it is not exactly my business to concern myself with these 



It hoH been admirably observed by a modem historian, that 
" numberless are the events and the changes through which the 
Romans passed from one extreme to the opposite : vast destinies 
mighty deeds, and men who were worthy to wield a gigantic power, 
have preserved the memory of much, in the history of Rome, even 
during the most ignorant ages. But, in the early part of it. Poetry 
has drawn her party-coloured veil over historical truth : afterwords 
vain fictions, still more frequently than popular legends, under vari- 
ous fmms, are mixed up, within the outlines of dry chronicles, with 
the scanty results collected by one or two genuine historians from 
authentic sources. Often they are irreconcilable and easily disco- 
vered ; 'but sometimes there is a deceitful congruity.'"* There can, > 
indeed, be no doubt but, in the early history of Rome, poetry has 
done much, national vanity much, and individual credulity much, to 
embroider the plain fabric of truth with no inconsiderable proportion 
of embdlishment. Still, however, from the nature of the pattern 
we may, perhaps, form an opinion as to the taste, not only of the 
embroiderers, but also of the public or community for whom their 
wares were originally fashioned. In other words, even if Niebuhr 
is perfectly correct, throughout the whole of those lectures in which 
he makes such unmerciful use of his pruning hook, yet from the 
character of the embellishments, or if you like it better, inventions, 
we may certainly form an opinion as to those qualities which were 

■ Hall and ThirlwaU's NUbnhr, YoL I, p. I. 
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admiied on the one hand and detested upon the other, fay the Ro. 
man people. 

If, for example, the wholj storr of Mutius Scevola's vlut to the 
tent of Ponenna were admitted to be a fiction, still it would, at sU 
events, be certain that, at Rome, an exploit of such ft character, 
whether it were in reality deserring of praise or not, would, at the 
time it was invented, hare met with the highest applause. If the 
escape of dmlia at the head of the female hostages and the honour- 
able conduct of the ramsul Lartius in compelling them to retuni 
had no existence in truth, still there can be no doubt but that the 
Romans, at the period when this became a part of their history, 
were of a character to admire at once the dashing coun^ of the 
heroine, and the high-toned probity of the public officer. 

The story, also, of Camillus, and of the treatment he bestowed 
upon the felon school-master of the Falisci, is another exquisitely 
beautiful trait in the natiuaal character and — finding, as we do, so 
little to admire — one upon which it is delightful to repose. It may 
be more or less established, for nothing, we are told, before the de- 
Btmction of the archives in the Oallic war, is perfectly authentic. 
But the rery fact of its being related in the way we find it, is 
sufficient to prove that, in tho^ primitive ages, the republics of 
ancient Italy had a high notion of honour and a just estimate of 
what is truly noble. 

At the same time, do not let us aHopt a too elevated opinion of 
their ordinary conduct. It does not fellow that all their actions 
were equally virtuous and noUe, because, on this single occasion, 
they bestowed their unqualified praise on the behaviour of Camillus. 
Let OS take the evidence thus afforded us exactly for what it is 
worth, and nothing more. It shows, indeed, that they were aUe 
to appreciate a virtuous action, and that is something— nay, a good 
deaU-bnt it does not follow that the heroic conduct of Camillns was 
an aventge example, any more than that of the culprit school-mas- 
ter. If, indeed, it had, Camillus himself would not have been so 
speedily banished by his ungrateful countrymen. 

Ancdher anecdote of ancient days may, perhaps, illustrate, in 
some slight degree, this matter, and it may be related here, although 
to many readers it is doubtless familiar. Once, upon a time, we 
ue told, when the Greeks were assembled at the celebration of the 
Olympic Games, and when the visitors from all the various states 
were seated in their proper places, there entered a venerable old 
man, who could not find a seat and who walked forward for some 
time, vainly seeking a bench upon which to rest hinioelf. At 
VOL. vm., NO. sxni. 26 
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length, however, he approached the quarter occupied by the Spar- 
tans, and immediately all the vounger men arose and offered him 
the choice of their seats. We are informed that, upon this, there 
was a sudden exdamation of applause throughout the whole assem. 
bly ; and it might have been imagined that the Greeks in general 
were the best conducted persons in the world. But the old man, it 
appears, drew a much juster conclusion ;' for he remarked that " all 
the Grecians knew what was proper and becoming — but the Spar, 
tans alone practised it." 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to observe in this place, that Numa, 
the le^ulator of Rome, was a philosopher among the Sabines ; and 
that this people are commonly thought to have had no small ac- 
quaintance with the laws of Lycurgus. Filtered, however, through 
Numa's more philosophic mind, the Italian legislation was certainly 
an improvement on the severity of the Lacedemonian system. 

To return : Borne was indeed destined to run a proud and tri- 
umphant career. If we cast a hasty glance over the whole history 
of ancient times, from the invention of letters to that great era of 
improvement the introduction of a pure and revealed religion, we 
shall find that as the sea receives into its vast basin the tributary 
streams that intersect the earth by which it i^ surrounded, so the 
history of Borne, like her own Mediterranean, swallows up that of 
every other ancient people, with whom her fortunes came in con- 
tact. 

Of the history of Rome we have, alone, any definite idea. We 
see her commencing as a petty town, with a few surrounding acres 
for a territory : we see, also, her decline and approaching min, till, 
like a colossal image overthrown by its own weight, she falls in 
many vast and long-enHuring fragments — for each became in itself 
a mighty kingdom. The history of Rome, therefore, alone is a 
complete work : it has a beginning, a middle, and an end : whilst 
of every other people the questions to be answered are little more 
than these, namely — from whence they sprung? what they did or 
produced ? and at what period they became a part of the Roman 
empire f Need it be added, that we arc here speaking only of those 
nations which possess any authentic annals f 

The history of Rome, I repeat, is one connected book: whilst 
those of Babylon and Persia, of Egypt, and even Greece, are only 
episodes. We must not, however, imagine the author and compil- 
ers of Roman history to have known all this. It would, indeed, be 
a curious inquiry, if we could ascertain what was the real impulsive 
principle which induced the celebrated historians of old to commence 
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their labours, Iiaving no, or scarcely any, prerious model before 
them. If, however, there are any historiam amongst them, into 
whose characters and feeliogi their own writings gire us any in. 
sight whatever, these are undoubtedly Livjr and Tacitus. Every 
page of their histories bears the most conclusive testimony to their 
oWa nobility of feeling, to their iove of liberty, their attachment to 
the free institutions of their country. Yet the candid manner in 
which they relate the errors of democracy, the oligarchy, and the 
emperors are equally apparent. Livy, however, wrote when the 
liberties of Rome had no longer any existence ; and Tacitus was 
bom under the imperial despotism : neither of these authors, there- 
fore, had ever breathed the air of freedom, or known anything of 
free institutions except merely as things that once had been. 
lAvj was a bright ornament of the Augustan age ; and was bont 
about the time of the great battle of Philippi. Tacitus was, per- 
haps, the last of all the truly classical writers of Rome. Hey 
knew nothing, therefore, except by contrast, of Roman freedom ; 
and yet these are the men who have lefl us the most valuable his. 
tories of their native land. It was because the Roman qurit so long 
survived the commonwealth. 

The reasons that influenced the earlier and the greater of these 
historians are thus divided by the acute and indefatigable Niebuhr : 
" Livy wrote," observes that author, " because nature had endowed 
him not only with an admirable talent for narration, but also with a 
hi^ly brilliant gifi, of seizing upon what is characteristic in huma- 
nity. He wanted only the command of, or rather, perhaps, a de. 
light in metrical arrangement, to have had the genius of the poet." 
And surely this it is to write under the spontaneous inspiration of 
a natural genius : this it is to be an author of the first and most 
elevated rank ! 

"Livy wrote," continuea Niehnhr, "equally without doubt or 
oonviction, but with all the spirit of the marvellous and heroic 
ages. In domestic politics he had prepossessions which coloured, 
slightly, perhaps, his writings ; although party spirit was already 
burnt out under the extinguisher applied by the imperial despotism. 
At the same time, we can scarcely believe Livy to have been a very 
laborious enquirer. Of distant countries he seems to have adopted 
the first account that came to hand. And surely, in his own time, 
amongst the ancient semi-fabulous tales which formed the materials 
~.half poetical, half hbtorical— of his Decades, he might, by more 
pains-taking, have furnished something more valuable, because more 
authentic" 
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In whit Bpirit, then, did he compoee hii work ? To my awa 
taite, the quection ii best answered by the writer on Ronuu history 
whom I hare already quoted :— " His wish was to forget the dege> 
neracy of his own age whilst reriTiDg the reooUection of whut had 
been ^orioiu and excellent in former times. And the very seouri> 
ty in which the weary world was b^inning to breathe again (un- 
der the mild despotism <^ Augustus) could not but comfort him 
under his melancholy when he was delineating the fearful events 
o{ the civil wars. He desired to teach his countrymen to know and 
to admire the deeds of their ancestors, which had either been for- 
gotten or were heard of only from unconnettcd aanvtive* : and he 
bestowed upon their literature a colossal muter-work, with whidi 
the Greeks have nothiog whatever to compare, nor can any mo- 
dem nation place a parallel work beside it. No lou that has be~ 
fallen us, in Roman literature, is equal to that of the worla of LiVy 
which have peridied." 

Cicero distinctly gives the pre-eminence to the Greek historiani : 
fw which, indeed, he is strongly censured by Lord BoUngfamike, 
who, angular to say, forgets that Livy was no more than an iafimt, 
and Tadtua unborn, when the great light of Roman eloquoice and 
philosophy was quenched under the second triumvirate. Had, how- 
ever, Cicero lived, he would have had less to regret in die Uteta. 
ture of his own languege and nation. 

It is to Livy, therefore, we must particularly apply for informa. 
tion as to the Rmnan character. But before we proceed to this 
inquiry, it will be requisite to say a few words upon the foundatioa 
of Rome and the origin of the people who afterwards arrived at so 
high a pitch of prosperity and splendour. 

It is difficult tu make anything of the contradictory fiibles con. 
nected with the foundation of Rome j but its first builders seem to 
have been a military body composed of restless spirits &om other 
states, yet independent of all and unconnected exactly with any. 
At the same time we must confess their origin, so far as we are able 
to judge at it, was anything rather than reputable. 

It would seem that Romulus had arrived at a considerable degree 
of power, as the leader of a new and motley collection of not l^ 
any means respectable persons. Very early befel the rape erf the 
Sabine women, an act of violence by which he was enabled to pro- 
cure wives Sat at least the more valuable and decent of his compa- 
nioDS. By this, a war was excited, which, however, by the address 
and affection of the women themselves, who had become attached to 
their lords and masters — a circumstance, by thn bye, which testifies 
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highlj in faTour of both parlies — waa brought to an amicable ar- 
rangemeot, and an incorpoiation took place between the new peo- 
ple, and a connderable accearion of theii Babine connexions. The 
fortune of RmuuIus again prevailed, and he became sole king orer 
the united nation. The fruits of his many and successful wan 
were matured by the long and peaceful reign of Numa, a sovereign 
of the most consummate address and wisdom. 

The effect of this prince's reign of forty peaceable years, was the 
firm ertablishmeut of a system of laws and customs, in which Reli- 
gion — it is true of a superstitious character, but still one which ex- 
erted an amacing influence on the minds of the people — took a 
deep root in the still youthful state. It continued for a very ex. 
tended period to exercise an almost absolute sway over the national 
character. Of this we have an example in Lucius Albinus, who, 
during his hasty flight from Rome, on the advance of the victoriou§ 
Gauls, actually turned his own family and goods out of his oarti, 
in order to take in the vestal virgins with the utensils employed in 
the sacred offices of religion. Albinus conveyed them in safety to a 
city called Gere, and from the circumstance of their continuing their 
religious customs in exile was derived, as we are taught to believe, 
the word " ceremony," so frequently used in every nation. 

A suDcession of warlike kings extended the territory ot Rome, 
whilst a military system amalgamated itself with the national super, 
stitkm ; but in a propcation, we may observe, much better fitted for 
practical and social purposes than that which afterwards lent so 
much force to the Saiacen dynasty, under the Mahometan impo»- 
ture. Proceeding gradually to the conquest of Italy, all the other 
tribes by which that peninsula was occupied mei^ed at length in 
the name uid designation of " Roman." It is remarkable that all 
the great masters of Poetry and Eloquence, in the Latin language, 
with the single exception of Julius Cssar, were sprung from some 
other state or tribe than that of Rome : yet so exclusively Roman is 
the whole spirit of their literature that there b scarcely a vestige of 
the history of any one of the other states, excepting as it is reflected 
bj' that of Rome. The earlier glories, even of Etruria— « wealthy 
natioo, and one which vied with Greece in the arts, even in her 
golden days — is entirely lost, and every thing in the language of 
Italy is Roman. 

The gradual incorporation of state after state continued, until 
Italy was one united whole: and as long as there was a pressure 
fowl without — as long as Rome had enemies to contend with of 
sufficient force and power to stimulate her nationel spirit of patriot- 
isiu— so long she was at peace within her own bosom— so long she 
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wu not only formidable to her enemies, but her w>ns preserred the 
Btrong and leading features of their national character — so long, 
also, there was a tolerable wcuritj of property and person. It was 
only when she grew tdl-powerful that her own ambitions magnates, 
guiding— 08 superior talents and intelligence ever must — the mass 
of her democracy, wrought her so much eviL It was not long, 
howerer, before the same commonwralth which had consecrated the 
demotion of the Decii and held in veneration the virtues of the poor 
and incorruptible Fabricius, not only nursed in ber bosom, but long 
continued to tolerate the political as well as private profligacy of a 
Cataline, and bowed in abject terror before the alternately success- 
ful bloodhounds Marius and Sylla. It was not much longer before 
the descendants of that people who had banished the heroic Lucul- 
lu> for only presuming to yoke unto his triumphal chariot (bur 
milk-white steeds, submitted to a slavery fully as base and unquali- 
fied as any that had ever obtained in the regions of Eastern despo. 
dbm, and under a line of emperors certainly amongst the most con. 
temptible of their species. 

What shall we say, then, was the national character of the Ro- 
mans? We can only say that it was very di&rent at difiTerent peri- 
ods of their history. Let us compare the stern and uncompromising 
sense of public duty displayed by Junius Brutus, with the venality of 
the Jugurthine negociations. Let us compare the severe discipline 
of ManUus Torquatus with the revolt of Gnsar against the senate : 
and with the conspiracy of Cataline against every class and depart- 
ment of the state. In the Gallic war the people were still so deeply 
impressed with a sense of justice and religion, that it was debated 
whether or not Fabius ought to be given up to the barbarians, as a 
victim justly due to those deities who presided over the laws of 
nations ; since, having been sent as ambassador, he bad drawn his 
sword in battle. But how shortly afterwards had the Bomans 
become the meet unscrupulous of maohind, where the interest of 
their own country was concerned. 

The following is the testimony borne by Folybius, a Greek, to 
the character of the Romans. He was the friend of Scipio, and wrote 
about the rime of the second Punic war, or between that and the 
third. "They most inviolably keep their word," says Polybius, 
" without being obliged to it by bail, witness, or oath : whereas, tea 
securities, twenty promises, and twice as many witnesses cannot 
hinder the faithless Greeks from altempUng to deceive and dis- 
appoint you." It was not long, however, befco^ the Romans for- 
feited the title to any such eulogium as this. 

Certainly there must have been an entire change in their national 
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character, between the age of Papirius sad Camillug, of Fabridus 
and Cuiins, and that when Cataline and his accomplices disgraced 
the annals of Rome. Let us picture to ourseWei a Roman senate, 
refusing to quit their seats on a mistaken but determined princi)de 
of honour when the town was actually tahen by the Gauls, and 
when to remain was martyrdom. Let us imagine, at another 
period of the some republic, the senate on their seats, and listening 
in abject terror to the cries of thousands of dtixens who were in 
the act of being murdered by the rampant vengeance of Sylla ! In- 
the one example they sacrificed their lives to a mistaken but truly 
sincere spirit of national honmir : in the other they were too happy 
in purchasing their personal safety by a tacit, trembling acquies- 
cence in scenes of the most lawless and horrible butchery. 

Connected with this part of the subject, an observation may be 
made which is, in my opinion, df great weight and importance. 
Whilst the Roman character preserved its stem, but neverthdess 
noble elevation, the women were treated with a degree of respect 
of which we have but few parallels, if any, in ondent history. With 
the adoption of the oriental luxuries, this system was broken 
through ; and I do not scruple to assign it as a cause, no less than 
as an ^ect, of the rapid demoralization of the Romans. 

The women, at the moment when Romulus and the Sabines were 
about to sheath their swords in the hearts of each other, hod saved 
Rome and recondled thdr new to their old connexions. Thence- 
forward—as the tradition is — the matrons were esteemed to be an 
order of the most honourable kind. When the people were divided 
into three tribes, and each of these into ten curies, the latter were 
named after their respective matrons. And mcn«over, it may be 
interesting to some to know, that a married lady could never be 
compelled by her husband to do any household drudgery, if she did 
not like it. Spinning and weaving were su)>poBed to be the proper 
departments of a matron. £very man was expected to give the 
precedence to a married woman : to insult her was a pubUe offence. 
When the Roman had a right to sell even his children, (o dispose 
in this manner of bis wife was held a monstrous crime. There 
WCTO only tliree legal grounds of divorce — adultery, attempts to 
pdson his children, or counterfeiting her husband's keys — which is 
a singular equalling of what certainly appear to be very different 
offences. If a husband put his wife away for any other reason, she 
had certain exceedingly valuable claims upon his property. And it 
is remarkable, that the levity which crept in, at a later period, 
respecting these regulations, should have been the first beginning of 
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tliBt ccTirupdcm, the progress of wbich was so extremelj rapid. It 
is certain, howeTer, fxcm ftll experienoe, that to weaken the lancti^ 
of the nunioge tie is to go verr far towards the poisoning of all the 
springs of social virtue. 

The national characto' vras endiely changed between the age 
of PTirhus and that of Sjlla ; what, therefore, was the cause of this 
transition? In the first period R(»ne was weak in numbers; but she 
was strong in the heroism of ber children. The sway of her common- 
wealth extended not over many distant provinces : on the coa- 
traiy, the loss of a battle or two placed her very capital in danger 
of being taken. Her sons were, at this time, poor; but they 
attached little importance to wealth : witness the examples cf 
Regulus, of Corins, and of Gincinnatus ; and they felt themselves 
invincible in what they regarded as the fortunes of their city, but 
which, in fact, was their own self-denying virtue. Their supersti- 
tion, however, supported tbeir enthusiasm, and was, in its turn, 
the cause of their success ; for it was chiefly this which preserved 
dieir virtue in its strict and uncompromising severity. When, 
however, this healthful circulation was impeded in the body politic, 
the fortitude and virtue of ancient Rome were lost and forfeited. 

At the second period, Bome had become saturated with wealth ; 
hot it was not the wealth brought into a country by mertantile 
enterpriae — an occupation which expands the heart and mind, 
brings men into contact with their own species, and convinces them 
that one rank is indispensably necessary to another. It was not the 
wealth produced by active and laborious industry, under the 
guidance of intelligence and ingenuity. It was wealth won alone 
by war and plunder ; and as well might we expect the pirate or 
the bandit to dt down and enjoy his ill-obtained booty with the 
■olniety and disoelion of an industrious artisan, as that wealth, 
won like that of Rome, should have failed to detnotaUze hex people! 

The Romans were now become too rich and luxurious to continue 
what they had formerly been, a nation of soldiers. A few soaring 
s|aritB, it is tme, fanook luxury for the superior attractions <^ 
amtntion. A universal genius, like Cesar's, united every thing 
within itself, and shone in all alike superior. He was at once the 
first in literature, the first in arms, and the first in dissipation : we 
mtist not, however, forget that the age of Ciesar was also the age 
of Catsline : that his virtues were his own— ^lis vices those of the 
times in which he lived. 

With the monster Cataline, whose name I have just mentioned. 
It is, indeed, wonderful to think how many of the noble and digni> 
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fied in Rone were united ! Gven although bi^ avowed aim and 
object were the downfall of iheir countiy ; yet because, at this 
price, they hoped ta purchatie revenge against their enemies, an 
unrestrained license to plunder in a wealthy community^ and an 
unlimited indulgence of every appetite and passion, many of the 
noblest of this degenerated city had their blood shed in that abomi- 
nable conspiracy, by the hand of the public executioner I fivil, in- 
deed, must have been, and must ever be, the aspect of affiurs in that 
state where senators and public officers can unite with one de- 
nounced, in the most solemn manner, as the enemy of their country, 
simply for the accomplishment of their own prirate interest, or their 
own base and misplaced ambition ! 

The Romans, I repeat, though theirs was still a military state, 
were no longer what they had been — a nation of soldiers. Their 
legions were probably officered still, though not entirely so, by 
Italians ; but the ranks were recruited irom the athletic natives ot 
many a conquered country. It was with an army truned in Roman 
discipline, but probably recruited in Qmil, that Ceeser fought his 
way to absolute power and dominion. The pay, the immunities, 
the license, and the etprit du corpt of the Roman army, kept up its 
discipline, and therefore its valour, for ages and centuries after 
the liberties of the commonwealth had been ofiered upon the sup- 
pliant knees of the degenerate senate to every one, in turn, of the 
many successful adventurers who held the sword of victory suspend- 
ed over the heads c^its degraded members. 

But from the period of the fall of Carthage the demoralisatiim of 
Rome was rapidly advancing. The Jugurthan war was another 
event which proves the celerity of her decay. It is notorious that 
Jugurtha bribed the executive government of Rome, patricians as 
well as [debians, to make a most iniquitous decree in his own favour 
and to the prejudice of the grandsons of Maainissa, the friend of 
Sdpio and the faithful ally of Rome. It is Sollust who, relating 
the very words of Jugurtha upon that occasion, has stamped this in- 
delible disgrace upon his country: — " O Rome I" exclaimed the A£. 
rican, as he turned his back upon the degenerate city of Fabrldus, 
" how readily wouidst thou sell thyself, if there were only a pur. 
chaser rich enough to buy thee !" Can we believe this to be tbe 
same city in which the bribes of Pyrrhus had been scorned, and 
where the consul Ciurius had asked the ambassadors of the Samnites 
— scarcely raising his eyes from the turnips he was peeling for his 
supper — " what could the use of money be to one contented with 
such humble fare i" 
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The cm^eBt of Spain, followed by that of Cartilage, had intro- 
duced, not only wealth, but that which is leally the pcasonoiu cb^ 
ncteriatic of wealth — a lore for it — ^isto Rome. Gold was now 
theii God, and they would do anything to obtain it. It ii not luf- 
fident, in aider to comipt the heart of man, that he ifaould become 
rich : on the contrary, many hare pasKd the mdeel, and their cha. 
lacten hare juitly risen htaa the trisL Bnt only let a man be rich 
and make hij richei an idol, he ii indeed corrupted beyond all hope 
tac the future. The sentiment is curiously expressed in the mad old 
play, HurtiMkntmbo, wherein one fd the fictitious worthies, D<di^ 
Delmo by name, carKs an enemy to the following efiect : — " Lay on 
him the honey curse, the gilded pill, the bitter blessing, that, whilft 
it satisfies desire, infects the mind. Give him riches and make him 
lore them." 

The conquest of Spain, I repeat, with thoae of Sicily and Car- 
thage, cotiTerted Rome from a poor state into a very ridt one ; and 
thus ftr tended to the demoralization of the national manners. Her 
eastern conquests completed the woik of evil, for they not only 
increased her riches beyond every limit of moderation, but they in- 
troduced, likewise, every possible variety of vice and immorality. 
From this time we may date the complete dissdudon of the old 
Roman character : nay, it would even appear as if the harder and 
sterner features which had distinguished her pristine fortitode and 
virtue served in this her second period to unite the most savage cru> 
el^ to every kind of vice, and thus still furth^ lo £sgrBce her. 

In speaking, however, of the Roman character, there is one par* 
ticular and independent testimony borne to it, which I am not 
aware that any historian of modem times has noticed. It occurs in 
or about what we may properly entitle the transition stage ; that is 
to say, whilst Rome was in the act of prosecuting her Eastern oca. 
quests, or about a century and a half before the Christian era. I 
am referring to the 8th chapter of the Book of Haccabees, and the 
passage runs as follows : — " Now Judas had heard of the Aune of 
the Romans, that they Were mighty and valiant ni«i and such as 
would lovingly accept all that joined themselves unto them, and 
make a league of amity with all that came unto them, and that 
they were men of great valour. It was told him also of their wan 
and noble acts which they had done amongst the Galatians. And 
how they had cmiquered them and brought them under tribute ; 
and what they had done in the country of Spain, for the winning 
(f the mines of the silver and gold which is there; and that by their 
poScjf and patience they had conquered all the place, though it 
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woe Tei7 Ar trom them ; and the kings, also, that came agunst 
than fVam the uttermost parts of the earth till ihej had discom- 
fited them and given them a great overthrow, so that the rest did 
give them trihute everj year." 

The narrative proceeds to state, in a still more circumstantiBl 
msnnei, their conquests in Asia Minor, Armenia, and %m, as well 
as Greece; particularly speciiying that the last named pec^le were 
become servants to the Romans. After this it proceeds in the fol- 
lowing language : — " But with their friends and such as relied upm 
thetn, th^ kept amity : and that they hod conquered kingdoms 
both far and near, insomuch as all who heard of their name were 
a&aid of them. Also, that whom they would help to a kingdom, 
tfacy lugned ; and whom again th^ would they displaced. Finally, 
dmt they were greatly exalted. Yet, far all this, none of them 
wore a nown or were clothed in purple, to be magnified therel:^. 
Moreover, how th^ had made for themselves a senate hous^ 
whczein three hundred and twenty men sat in council daily, alway 
GoniultiBg for the pec^ile, to the end that they might be well order- 
ed. And that they committed their government to one man every 
year, who ruled over all their country, and that all were obedient 
to that one, and that thoe was ndther envy nor emulation among 
then." 

In consequence of this flattering report, painted we must confess 
eovlettr de rose, yet not unlike in its general resemblance, the Jew- 
ish hero sent ambasaadors to the great empress of the West, and 
enterad into a dosa league with the Bomans against Antiochus, the 
oommon enemy. If, however, we take this picture, tdlowing any 
fair, degnee of discount, and assume it to represent the position 
wfaidi the &mians occupied in the estimation of the nations by 
whom th^ svece surtosuded, we must confess that, up to this peri, 
od^— which is bdbce the third Punic war — the virtue for which they 
Wen at first lemadatble waa not yet forfeited. How shortly after- 
waida they became corrupted, let Jugurtba, Marius, and Sylla — let 
the tfiumvitates — let Catiline — in short, let the pages of Sallust 
and Cicero, as well aa Livy, testify !• 

In ihe later ages of Roman conquest, we find them still invind- 
Ue, &om their superior science in the art of war. We find the 
valour of their legions sweq^iing in the full career of victory towards 
the East, and overcoming also the hardier natives of the Ncnth in 
almost every encounter. But in their character and manners, we 
now find little less than unmixed, unmitigated evil. Cruel, sensu- 
al, tyrannical, and profligate towards the members of every other 
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state, they were pride and haughlineas personified; whilst at the 
Bame time tliey were accustomed to worship, in abject and slavidi 
RubmiMion, monsters beneath humanity, which is no more than may 
be justly said of too many of their eniperon. 

Such was the degenerate chaiacter of Rome and her children. It 
is a disgusting picture, hut not without instruction : (oz it may tend 
to render ui grateful for the blessings we ourselves enjoy in a reli- ' 
gion which has not only established private and social numiJity upon 
a firmer and more consistent basis, but has even purified to some 
considerable degree the international affairs of modem' pcdicy. 
This still. It is to be regretted, admits of many arts and artifices, 
which are not permitted to disgrace with impunity the walks of 
common life. There are still unblushing persons who distinguish 
between a public and a private conscience : but it is nevertheless 
certain, in these more enlightened times, that, in the end, it will 
destroy their influence and degrade their memory. 

To sum up the whole, ,we must confess that, in the earlier ages 
of Rome, her sons had many virtues : that these were of a chorac. 
ter rather stem than amiable is equally certain: but it cannot be 
denied that many distinguished qualities cast a glory on the Roman 
name, which in spite of many blemishes will endure for ever. Gni- 
elty, nevertheless, mingled with almost every transaction. How 
few are their examples of clemency ! how many and dreadful their 
acts of pitiless, cold-blooded, calculating barbarity ! 

Jugurtha, for example, was undoubtedly a monster of iniquity ; 
but he was punished by the Romans, not for his crimes — for at 
these they had long connived — but merely for having resisted their 
authority. Perseus was at once wicked and contemptible. Wag 
it, however, necessary, after plundering him of his wealth, and tri- 
umphing over his misfortunes by making him a port of the spectacle 
of their consul's triumphant entry, to starve the unhappy wretch to 
death in his prison ? The fate of Tigranes, the once proud king of 
Armenia, was even more pitiable stilL Defeated in several battles 
and sensible of the impossibility of offering any effectual resistance 
to the Roman arms, be repaired to the camp of Pompey, and in the 
most submissive manner laid his crown at the feet of his haugh^ 
invader, surrendering up himself and his people to the pleasure of 
the Romans. Pompey, it is true, received the king with an out- 
ward appearance of favour ; but after walking in the triumph of 
that fortunate warrior, amidst a crowd of other captives of the high- 
est rank, be was cast likewise iqto a dungeon, where we are told he 
perished by famine. There is something ko utterly di^raceful in 
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this latter trefttment of their capdres ; for, after all, it was probably 
parsimony wbich prompted it, if we knew the tnith. 

There are two circumstances which are particulHrly to be consi. 
dered in the customs of the Roman nation, which cover them with 
eternal disgrace. Firtl, that which has just been mentioned, of ex- 
hibiting the noblest of their prisoners in their triumphal spectacles, 
than which nothing can possibly be more cowardly and tyrannies!. 
The tecond, ia their compelling those of ordioRry rank to butoher 
each other in the sanguinary sports of the amphitheatre. Let us 
ima^ne the brave, the noble, nay, even the members of an nnhap. 
py royal family, whose fate would have drawn tears from any noble 
enemy, exprned to that unnecessary degradation ; let us imagine the 
young, the beautiful, the tender even of the softer ses exposed to 
the same indignity. We may, indeed, admit the valour of the 
Romans, but we must deny them every claim to the dignity of 
heroism. 

On the other hand, what a people must it be whose national taste 
— unlike that of the Greeks who delighted in the drama or the 
athletic and at the same time bloodless games of the circus or the 
stadium ; unlike the horse-races and other field sports of the Eng- 
lish, and extending far beyond our roost brutal amusemeuts of bulL. 
baiting, boxing, or cock-fighting; far exceeding in atrocity the 
hull-fights of the Spaniard — what a people, I repeat, must it be that 
could compel persona taken in open warfare to kill each other for 
paUic amusement ! This, indeed, is horrible: but what a climax 
is it, as respects their national and social character, when we read 
that the young, the beautiful, and the most accomplished, even of 
the softer sex, hurried in crowds to these bloody scenes, and spoke 
of a skilful swordsman and his sanguinary feats as those of our d^ 
will of an opera dancer I Fancy this a national amusement, on 
which the spoils or tribute of a [onvince were frequently expended, 
and which would at any moment win popularity to any wealthy 
personage in Rome : imagine all ages, all ranks, all sexes crowding 
the benches of. an amphitheatre to the number of thirty thousand 
ipectators, and all fUled with the same enthusiasm I It is impossi- 
ble to go beyond it : we must confess it is disgraceful to humanity. 
In fact, there is but one cheering ray in the remembrance of thli 
strange and frightful custom ; namely — that the first christian em- 
peror of Rome put an end to it entirely. 

In short, of the Romans, in every age, we are only able to say 
that, towards their enemies they were always cruel and vindictive: 
besides this, to their friends, when their own interest v 
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edi too frequently fsithlesa and ungntetul : that thor private wo- 
nlitf wu dubiaua and queitionable at the beat, and their public 
policy treacherous and unacrupulous : that their religica was onlj 
ft timie of nipentition : and all tUs dark picture at their vices onlj 
nlieved by that Btem and heroic fortitude which, in their perverted 
view at the matter, was entitled virtue. The piotuie drawn by the 
JjaAj of the Lake of her Highland admirer, Roderick Dhu, may 
sarre fer the " National Character of the Roaians" :^ 

" WUdlj whllit thaii virtues ^etun, 
Th^ make their paaaioiii darker leeni 
And flash acrass thdr spirit hl^, 
Uke Hgfatnings o'er the mUn^t sky !" 



A POPULAR SKETCH OP THE GEOLOGY OF 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Bt J. B. JuKxs, B.A. F.G.S. 

Sbovlb a geological reader cast his eye upon this title, I entreat 
him to pause, while 1 tell him diat he will meet in this sketch with 
nothing he does not already know, since I have only been able, 
during this wintery spring, to snatch occasionally a few days of 
geological weather, in which to acquire just so much knowledge of 
the country as should enable me to understand what others may 
have written or said upon the subject. As, however, my object ia 
these papers is not the putting forth original observationa, but 
solely the pt^ular explanation of what is already known, this hasty 
examinatirai of Derby^iire will be suffidant, I hope, for my pub 
pose. I address myself, then, to the reader who has not made geo- 
logy his particular study : and in order to make mysdf intelligible 
to him, \ shall not scruple to put down what may be a thrice told 
tale to the experienced gealo^t. 

The county of Derby, in its southern parts, is blended with that 
of Leicester, and the geology of the two is so intimately connected 
that an account of the one necessarily involves much of that of the 
other. If we draw a line from AshboUm to Derby, and continue 
it thence to Notdn|^am, we shall have marked out a vary impotU 
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ant and BtriUng natural diviBioa of tbe dialrict. Any one who has 
paned throngh the county and crossed this line, even on the top of 
a atoge coach, tnust have been struck with the difference that exists 
in the aspect and character of the country to the north of it and 
that to the south. South of that line, the country is a complete 
idain— fertile and beautiful indeed, and frequently Taried with gen- 
tle undulations — but, upon the whole, a broad level space, stretch- 
ing east and west between the hills of Leicestershire on the one 
hand, and those of tbe north of Derbyshire on the other. Through 
this plain runs the river Trent, lo meet which the Derwent, the 
Sffve, and the Erewash, with their numerous tributaries, come 
gliding in from every side. In a level and cultivated tract, like 
this, where every bank is clothed with grass, and nothing deeper 
dian a gravel-pit Is anywhere visible, a man may pass his life 
without a thought of what lies beneath the soil he tHIs. If, how~ 
enc, we cross the line before mentioned, towards the north, the 
scene is quickly changed : the country becomes gradually bolder in 
its features, till we find otuselves at length winding among the 
deep and lovely valleys of the Peak, environed on every ride by 
lofty hiUs. Here every one becomes a practical geologist, so far as 
the composition of the different rocks and their range at the eartace 
goes ; and no one, however unacquainted with the science he may 
be, can traverse the country without having the subject forced upoa 
his mind. He will sometimes cross the high bleak ntoors <^ grit- 
stone, dark with the foliage of tbe fern and the heather, or covered 
with long plantations of fir trees, where dreariness itself has som»> 
thing of grandeur ftom its very extent. Prom these he will look, 
on the one hand, over the coal district, composed for the most part 
of longitudinal ridges, furrowed by transverse valleys, ftequently 
well wooded and, where not actutdly deformed by smokey chim- 
neys and heaps of cinders and rubbish, containing many lovely 
■pots. Turmng his bock upon the coalfield, and proceeding towards 
the limestMie district, be will generally find the gritstone terminate 
in an abrupt descent, with a line of rough beetling crags overlooking 
a narrow fertile valley. On tbe opposite side of this valley, the 
hills rise with a smooth but sometimes steep ascent, to a height 
equal or superior to that on which he stands. This valley is com- 
praed of shale, and has most commonly a brook winding among a 
strip of lovely meadows, and the hills opposite are limestone, and on 
them is no heather, no fern, and but few trees ; but they are clothed 
with a short light-green turf, and their outlines, though not peaked, 
are yet lighter and more delicatelv traced than the heavy lumpish 
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forms of the gritstone. But the chief beauties of the limestone 
district are its dales. The brooks and rivers run in narrow winding 
vallejs, with precipitous walls of white limestone hung with the 
richest festoons of creepers, and iiom oreiy ledge juts a dark yew 
or a bending ash, with thick woods of other trees on the green slope 
at the foot of the clifis. The flashiog waters of the brook as it 
foams orer the ledges of rock that cross its path below, and the hoar 
clifis that rear their heads into the sky above, form scenes to en- 
chant the eye of the painter or the poet as well as to delight and 
instruct the mind of the geolt^ist.* 

Who, that thinks at all, can forbear inquiring into the reasons of 
the difierences here painted out ? Why is it that, on one side of an 
almost straight and certainlT a well-defined line, the country should 
be a perfect plane, and on the other a mass of hills ? And what are 
the causes which have given to particular portions of this hilly tract, 
such defoiite and well-marked varieties of character? He who asks 
himself these questions has commenced the study of Oeology ; to 
answer them will be part of tbe business of ibis paper. 

I shall be^n them by briefly describing each of the different 
rocks or masses of materials of which the country is composed, 
their moat remarkable characteristics, and the kind of organic re- 
mains they contain; and then consider tbe different positions they 
now occupy, and the effects of the moving forces that have placed 
them in those positions. Tbe following are tbe different rocks or 
formations compming the district of Derbyshire, placed in the order 
in which they occur: — 

AquBouH Rooks. 
1. Superficial accumulations, or diluvium 
Nete red tandttone tytUm-^. Rod marls and gypsum 
3. Red and white sandstone 

' It has been said, indeed, that the study of Geology tends to blunt a 
man's mind as to his perception and appredation of tbe beauties of Natul« i 
that in Btudjing tbe nature nod origin of tbe rocks, tbe geolo^t is apt to 
lose s)|^t of tbe picturesque beauty of the country tbey compose. This, 
hoirever, appears as reasonable as to assert that ve no longer feel the melody 
or harmony of a poem or a song wben we understand the language in which 
It is composed. To the geologist, a beautiful countiy is not an unmeaning 
pageant, the recollection of which Is but * fleeting dream ; but a well defined 
and individual olgect which speaks to his intellect as well as to his eye. 
Like an artist before a masterly picture, he observes harmonies and beauties 
unseen bj others, and to him every minute vHriatlon of outline or shade of 
colour has its definite meaning and appropriate place, all the puts combin- 
ing to &rm a po^t whole that has a permanent station in his memory. 
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4. MELgnecdan limestone 

5. liOwet red sandstone. 
Carimufermu syttemS. Coal meaautes 

7> Millstone grit 

8. Limestone sliale 

9. Mountain umeatone. 
Ignkoub Rocks. 

A basaltic rock, commonly called toadstone, is found associated with 
the mountain limestone. 

SUPSBFICIAI. A00O]iDI.ATI0Me OR DiLUTlVM. 

In the northern part of the district, there is little that would come 
strictly under the term diluvium. There oreproofB of great denuda- 
tions having taken place, not only in the volleys which have been 
worn, as it were, in the solid rocks, but more extensively over large 
tracts of the more elevated surface. We know not, indeed, how we 
can avoid supposing the shale and gritstone, and possibly the coal 
measures, to have heen once continuous over the district where now 
the limestone is at the surface ; hut the stripping off of these, and 
probably the denudation of parts of the limestone itself, belonged 
to periods &r anterior to that in which was formed what we now 
term diluvium. Boulders of gritstone may oocasionatly be met 
with within the limestone district ; but almost always in the val- 
leys, where ensting causes may possibly have carried them. The 
flanks of the hills, too, are sometimes covered with what the miners 
call clay and boulders ; but this i» generally the debris of the neigh- 
bouring bills, ta the result of the decomposition of the rocks on 
which it rests. No pebbles that have travelled from a distance are 
ever found, so far as 1 am awafe, on the hills of limestone or grit- 
stone, or in the valleys among them. Boulders* of basalt or green- 
stone, however, may sometimes be seen in the coal district, which 
appear to have come from the north, as they differ in their mineral 
character from any of the rocks in the neighbourhood or to the . 
south of it. On gtnng south, however, towards the line of division 
before mentioned, we find an immense accumulation of diluvium 
piled over the comparatively low hills and covering the plain be- 
yond. This diluvium is of several kinds. The hill at the back of 
Ashboum church is composed, to a considerable depth, of red clay, 

" Some of these were pointed out to me around Chesterfield, which were 
two or three feet in diameter, and differed deddedly from suy basalt I ever 
uw in Derbyshire. 

VOL. VIII., NO. XXIV. 28 
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stuck full of peUilM of all shapes. and sizea, driTen pell mell b^e- 
tker, without the slightest order or arrangement. These peUiles are 
almost wholly gritstone and UneBtone ; and in some of the masses 
the calcareous matter has diffused itself sufficiently to bind the whole 
into a compact conglomerate, like that to often seen in the lower 
part of the new red sandstone.* It is, however, certainly a mere 
superficial diluvium, in which we can trace the action of the denud- 
ing forces that hare brought down these ruina &oia the hilly region 
to the north. Over all the undulating country between Ashboum 
and Derby, the dilunam consists for the most part of & light yellow 
rand, sometimes fbnni&g a soft Bsndsteue and containing beds of 
pebbles. These pebbles are small, much rounded, and almost 
wholly quarts, a piece even of mountain limestone beii^ rare. I 
never, among this gravel, too, could find or hear of any one finding 
a chalk flint. This is the more remarkable, becaase chalk flints, 
sometimes of large size, are scattered over the surface in considera- 
ble abundance^ ; and boulders of mountain limestone may likewise 
be met with. These facts seem to point to two distinct periods of 
diluvial deposit, the quartzose gravel being the oldest. As we 
descend towards the valley of the Trent and the country becomes 
more level, this diluvium gets less and less sandy, till it is at last 
almost wholly a mass of quartz pebbles. These pebbles are firmly 
compacted together, seemingly by the pressure of the mass ; a 
sharpish blow is required to detach one, when its shape is generally 
left in a thin matrix of fine sand, which fills up the interstices 
between the pebbles. An occasionid bed of sandstone, some inches 
thick, also occurs, thinning out vithin a few yardb, and the whole 
mass has a semi-stratified character, the pebbles lying horizontally 
in regular lines. This gravel may be seen at Morley Brook, three 
miles N, E. of Derby, whence it may be traced at some hei^t on 
the flanks of the Derwent southwards to the Trent. In the Castle- 
fields south of Derby, it contains more limestone pebbles than are 
seen in it elsewhere. On the right bank c£ the Trent it is very 
abundant, graveLpits at Repton being thirty or forty feet deep in it 
with perpendicular walls like a atone quarry. Whence the im 



■ On my Brst visit to tUs plac(^ I was completdy deceived into the belief 
that this hill was a new led sandstone conglomerate ; and it wis only on a 
second virit and sedng a larger portion exposed, that I perceived its (Uluvial 
character. 

t About four mile* south of AshlHHim, I oneday found a<di*lk flin^eut- 
taining a larj^ inoceramus, one of the moat characteristic shells of the chalk 
formation. 
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number of quartz pebble* can be derived is really a puzrling ques- 
tion- Tbe raajoritr of them are in every respect identical with 
those whicb; in War^vicIcsliiTe and the neigbbourhood, bare been 
traced to the Lickey hill, and the levels of the country, which tb^ 
■eem to a certain degree to respect, would favour their transporta- 
tion from that quarter ; hut they are certainly too abundant to have 
come wholly from that spot. Hartshill, near Atherstone, and pro- 
bably some of the harder gritstones of tbe coal measures and new 
red sandstone, may have contributed their quota. In tbe south 
east comer of Derhyshire, and very abundantly about Gbellaston, 
there is a diluvium of a different character ; and this is tbe same as 
that in Leicestershire. It consists for the most part of rounded 
peces of chalk and chalk-flints, and contains pebbles and fowils 
from the oolites and the lias, as also pebbles of coal. Bonlders of 
mountain limestone also occur, but these are found occasionally 
lying on tbe surface over all the southern parts of tbe county, as 
are also the chalk flints. Pebbles of chalk, oolite, and lias are 
found nowhere, I believe, north or west of CbeUaston. The state 
of these different materials has the same relation to tbe distance 
they have travelled as they have in the gravel of Leicestershire ; 
but the most remarkable circumstance respecting them at Chellas. 
ton, is, that patches of this gravel are found interstratified, as it 
were, with the red marls and gypsum. In the plaster-pits near 
that place, there is thirty or forty feet of red marl exposed, resting 
on 8 thick mass of gypsum. Tbe red marl is regularly bedded, per- 
fectly hoiiEontal, and contains regular bands of fibrous gypsum and 
lines of lenticular shaped masses of it lying in the plane of the 
beds, quite conformable to tbe gypsum below, and the whole, to all 
appearance forming one connected mass which was deposited with- 
out any breach of continuity. At various parts of the red marls, 
however, and frequently below the whole, on the thick bed of gyp- 
sum, lie patches of this gravel, a foot or two in thickness, contain- 
ing pebbles and fossils of the lias, the oolites, and the chalk forma- 
tions, all of which are of later date than the red marl itself. Not- 
withstanding the regularity of their appearance, therefore, it would 
be necessary to suppose this particular mass of red marls to be a red- 
integrated portion formed of the broken materials of other beds, and 
deposited along with the diluvium. While esaminiug the materials 
thus singularly associated, however, one of the workmen mentioned 
the term " pot holes /' and on my enquiring what he meant, I 
found that over or near to one of these patches of gravel, there was 
frequently a " pot hole ;" that is, a soft place in the marl, through 
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whidi the water came in from the surface, and In which, W " dab- 
bling with a stickj" the whole of the marl would tumble in, leaving 
a circular liole from two to eight feet in diameter, and extending 
from the gravel below either to the surface of the ground or to a 
jaaaa of similar gravel above. It is evident, therefore, that it is to 
these " pot holes" that the presence of the gravel among the beds of 
mari is due, the holes either having a previous existence, or being 
themselves formed by the action of the waters* which brought the 
gravel into this part of the country. 

The brganic remains which may be considered proper to the dilu- 
vium, are those only of animals living during or just prior to the 
period when it was formed. Of these, I hare not heard of any 
others but land animals. Remains of these were discovered in the 
Dream Cave, near Wirksworth, of which the reader will find a 
description in Dr. Buckland'a Reliquue DHamanai, Some bones of 
the Etephat primigeniut, or Mammoth, have likewise been disco, 
vered in the gravel near Derby, one of which is in the possession c^ 
Mr. Fearn of that place. A tusk, and a considerable number of the 
bones of the same animal were also found at a slight depth below 
the surlace, iu the cutting of the railway below Smithimore Bridge, 
in the valley of the Amber ; but as they were in a very ira^le state 
they were nearly all destroyed by the workmen, from whose sacri- 
legious hands the remainder were rescued by Mr. Milnes, of Stub- 
bing Edge, near Ashover. 

We will now consider all the superficial matters stripped ofi*, and 
the regularly bedded rocks exposed to view, the uppermost of which 
are the rocks belonging to the 

Nbw Rkd Sandbtone Sybtbu. 

This system or group of rocks is a very remarkable one in the 
Geology of England. It preserves certain characters throughout its 
course, almost invariably forming a comparatively level tract of 
beautifully fertile and well wooded country, its beds being nearly 
always horizontal, and its colour generally red, The composition, 
however, and structure of its parts, as also their thickness and 
extent, vary greatly in different portions of its range. It admits. 



* It is not uncommon in brooka with rocky bottoms, to find small basins 
containing; one or more pebbles, to vrhicb a vhirling motion is communicated 
by the actiouof the current, continually increasing the size and depth of the 
basin 1 a similar action may posaibly have produced these " pot holes." 
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OD the whole of the foiu-fold diviaioD given before, its highest or 
superior portion being 

2.— The Red Marh and Gyptum. 

These, where tbev occur in Derbyshire, dider In no respect from 
their character in Leicestershire, except in the presence of the gravel 
before mentioned. The section at Cbellaston 'u 

F8BT. 

DarL-brown marl with green Btaias and streaks, having nuny 
thin bands of fibrous gypsum and' lenticular mauei of 
iti thickneu varying according to the sur&ce of the 

gronnd, but generally 40 

JUarl, full of gypsum in intertan^ed veins 6 

Hard gypsum without marl 14 

The marl is indurated, and splits into smdl culucal lumps, as is 
of^ the case with the marls of this ptnrtion of the new red sand> 
stone. It contains no fossib, so far as I am aware, except those 
belonging to the gravel before mentioned. The thickness of this 
formation in Derbyshire is probably not greater than 150 feet. 
Below it we find 

3.— The Red and White SandtUme. 

These likewise contain beds of marl in their upper portion, but of 
comparatively insignificant thickness, and having little or no gyp- 
sum. The sandstones vary in colour &oro a dark reddish-brown to 
a clear white, and in hardness from a good compact building stone 
to a friable sand. It has the same characters which distinguish this 
part of the fbrmation in Leicestershire, Warwickshire, and Worces- 
terdure. The beds of white sandstone form a considerable portion 
of the whole, but are variable in their thickness and extent, thinning 
out and then setting in again. In Derbyshire, however, there are 
nowhere any good sections exposed in thin formation, owing to the 
levelness of the country it composes. The same cause prevents us 
giving even a guess as to the amount of its thickness in this county. 
I was not lucky enough to discover any fossils in this formation 
myself, but Mr, Sfeynell, of Tapton Grove, near Chesterfield, shew- 
ed me a portion of a calamite and fragments of other vegetable re- 
mains &om a quarry near Langley, which agreed exactly with those 
found in this sandstone in Worcestershire. The appearance of the 
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saniUUme itself wu also precisely the some. Although, then, I 
hftTG not seen the place myself, I - have little doubt of its being in 
the upper part of this formation. 

Near the border* of Noitioghamshire, dt Sandiscre and Staplefmrd, 
there are some very thick beds of a dark red sandotone, containing 
lines of pebbles, which I believe to belong U> the lower part of the 
red and white sandstones, but of which I am not yet certain. 
There are one or two hundred feet of them exposed, forming some 
rather bold Mils. The stone is hard and coarsegrained; but the 
pebbles are hardly in sufficient number to give the rock the name of 
a conglomerate. 

The next rock in order below the red and white sandstones, is 

i.-~-The Magnetian jAmetUme. 

Like all the other portions of the new red sandstone, this rock, 
while it preserves some characters, Taries greatly in others in diffe- 
rent parts of ita range. When it occnrs in Derbyshire, it is in its 
n^MT parts a beautiful white freestone, sufficiently soft to be cut 
with a knife, with a sparkling crystalline texture like coarse-grained 
loaf sugar. This is its chanuter at Streetly wood, where it is thick 
bedded and quarried to a considerable extent. In other places it is 
thick bedded, harder, and more compact, and of a light yellow or 
straw colour. Some portions, while preserving this light colour and 
compactness, are thin bedded and ffaggy, and much jointed ; others 
again are in coarse-grained rough flags of a brick-red colour. Its 
lower portions are generally yellowish-brown, sometimes flaggy, 
and sometimes occurring in very smooth regular beds about a foot 
in thickness, when it is quarried for building stone. Its lower parts 
likewise contain sometimes beds of cuhonate of Ume, of a dull blue 
colour. Few or no fossils are anywhere found in this formation in 
Derbyshire : when they do occur they consist of marine shells. 
The thickness i^ this rock probably exceeds 300 feet. Below it, is 
sometimes, but not always, sem 

5. — The Loner Red SandtUme. 

This lowest jxtrtion of the new red sandstone system is stilt more 
variable in its characters than any other port, its general charac- 
ter is that of a hard compact stone of a light red colour. It is, 
however, someUmes a soft micaceous sandstone, sometimes contains 
beds of red marl,*and wmetimes is indistinguishable in appearance 
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from a coaLmeaiure gritstone. Its thickoMB likewise varies ftvm a 
few feet to two or three hundred, but in Derhyshire and Notting- 
hunihire it can never amount to so much. Its fossils are few, and 
when they do occur consist of coal plants. 

The rocks which lie immediately* helow those of the new red 
sandstone system, are a complicated and important mass of materi- 
als, which from one of their mwt useful products are termed the 
carboniferous group or system of rocks. 

The CARBOtrirsBODB Group 

consists of limestone, shale, sandstone, coal, and ironstone, the dis. 
position of which materials, when the group is examined generally, 
is rary variable. In Derbyshire, however, and over the southern 
part of England, the order in which they oocnr is found sufficiently 
constant to admit of the subdivision of the group into distinct parts. 
This subdivision is, perhaps, most complete in Derbyshire itself, 
where wa find that the coal is confined to the upper portion of the 
group, and the limestone to the lower, its middle parts being almost 
entinly shale and sandstone, or gritstone. In determining these 
dwiaons, however, we must always remember that then are no 
hard and well defined lines between them existing in nature, but. 
that each portion pastes into the other by almost insensible gisda- 
tions. The positrra places, then, of each of our divisicn lines must 
be in a great measure arbitrary and determined by our coBvenience, 
following as near as possible those marked out \ff Nature. 

Beginning with the highest portion of the group in Derbyshire, 
we should find a series which may be represented by the following 
list, in which the different sizes of the type represent the differences 
in the relative importance of the beds : 

Shale 

Coal 

Shale, with ironstone 

Coal 

■ The reader will always bear In mind that oae rock may be below ana. 
tbei in the geological series, but that the ccunti^ bnoed of the lower rack 
will fiequentlj be much higher above the level of the sea thin the i»untry 
finrned of the upper rock. This Is owing to the dip, or inclined porition of 
the rocks, in consequence of which the ssme beds, which in one place form 
lofty hills, gndaally sink, tUl in ■ Tew miles, pohapa, thf? plimfte WMbr 
others which fbnn a low and levd country. 
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Gritstone 

Shale, with Imiatime 

Coal 

Shale, with coal 

OritBtone 

Sliale 

Cod 

Gritstone 

Sbtle, with coal 

Gritttone 

Shde, with coal 

Gritstone 

Shale 
Gritataae 

Sbale 

Shale with limestone, 
UmestoB^ with shale 

Limestone. 

The altemationB, more especiaUy of the upper part, are of courae 
mucfa mtere numeroua than are marked heie j but this will serve 
just to give a rough notion of the relative proportionE of the differ- 
ent materials in the difieient parts of the aeries. 

Upon examining the rocks composing this series over the whole 
district, and by attending, not Onlj to the difierences in the size of 
their masses, but to their other characters, we are enabled to insti- 
tute four divisions in ihif, complex group, which are those given 
before, fp. 223), and which will now be briefly described. 

6—TheCvalMeiuuret, 

are the upper portion of the carboniferous group, and consist of 
very numerous alternations of thick beds of shale (called, also, bind 
and dunch), sandstone cv gritstone, cool, and ironstoae. The shale 
is a slaty indurated argillaceous earth, varying in colour irom light 
grey to black, and treads down when exposed to the weather into 
a soft unctuous clay. It lies in very thick beds, (each mass being 
generally but one bed, which is sometimes sixty feet thick), ctnn- 
posed of very regular and almost innumerable lamine, marking the 
gradual nature of its deposition. It is generally jointed, or divided 
by vertical planes, very regalarly, the joints being some yards apart, 
frequently parallel to each other, and crossed by other rimilar ones 
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in Certain directions. The shale commonly contains more or lesi 
ironstone, which either lies in it in regular beds, a few inches or t, 
foot in thickness, or occurs in layers of balls or nodules, formed bjr 
the aggregation of the mineral particles, not unfrequently round a 
leaf or other oi^nic body. These balls are frequently septarian, or 
traversed by cracks which have been filled up by spar, generallf of 
larbonate of lime. The gritstones of the coal measures are gene- 
rally a finegrained sandstone, sometimes thick bedded, sometimes 
flitting into large fiags with beautifully smooth surfaces. These 
gritstones vary much in hardness and quality, being sometimes a 
good freestone, sometimes a hard stone with a ragged fracture, 
(called cank), only fit for mending roads, and sometimes ihey pass 
ittsennbly into shale and decompose rapidly by the action of the 
atmosphere. The gritstones ftequently farm continuous masses 60 
or 80 feet in thickness. The joints of the gritstone vary with the 
character of the stone, being most regular in that which is thin bed. 
ded and fine grained. The different coal teams of Derbyshire, not 
only vary greatly in quality, but the same bed is frequently very 
different in different parts of the country. They are sometimes hard 
bright coals, being got in large blocks with smooth shining surfaces, 
sometimes soft and crumbly, forming what are called caking coals. 
From this great variety in the quality results the great advantage of 
having coals in the district suited to all uses, from those calculated 
for use in the drawing-room to others which are only fitted and are 
best adapted for the furnace or the forge. The vertical divisional 
planes of the coat beds in Derbyshire, which are there . called slines, 
and which nearly answer to the joints of other rocks, follow the 
same remarkable law which they are found to do in other places, 
and run about magnetic N. and S.* The number of workable coals 
in Derby^ire is considerable, amounting to at least fifteen or six- 
teen beds ; but for want of a general system of nomenclature^ it is 
very difficult to trace these across the country, or to identify them 
in diderent localities, since the names given to the beds in one place 
are unknown in another only a few miles distant. Therp are fire 
or six beds which are from four to six feet in thickness ; one seam 
over the south part of the district is nine feet thick, but it is pro. 
bably there composed of two beds; and there are many others 
which vary in thickness from three or four feet to as many inches. 
Each bed commonly preserves its thickness over a very wide area, 

■ The minen ire often fully aware of this univereBlity in the dlrmtton of 
what is called, In different places, the iline; fbr, in answer to my quesUon, 
one of the workmen told me that the cleet or tbe&ceof the coal *' fiiced two 
o'clock sun, like is il does all over the world u I ever heard on." 

VOL. VIII,, NO. xxrv. 29 ^' 
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and the distance between each bed of coal is pretty much the same 
in one part as in another. The beds, however, of shale and grit 
which lie between the coal seams are very irregular in their extent : 
a bed of gritstone, perhaps, which in one place is of great thicbiesa 
and occupies almost the whole space detween two particular beds of 
coal, shall in another a few miles distant be found to have thinned 
out to a few feet and its place to be almost entirely occupied by 
shale. This r^ularity and constancy over a wide area in a thin 
bed of coal, and the irregular thickening and thinning out of tbe 
ahale and grits, evidently points to a difference in the conditions of 
their deposition. The coals seem to have been deposited during a 
period at tranquillity, in which the vegetable matter had time to 
diffuse itself equally over the whole space occupied by the water 
which contained it, while the shale and grits were swept in by cur- 
rents which piled one materia in one place and left another bare to 
be occupied by another material brought in perhaps by a different 
current. 

Thu irregularity in the different beds is only apparent when they 
are traced over a great extent of country : locally they are regular 
enough ; and we find the ^tstones forming at tbe surface longitu- 
dinal ridges (running about north and south) on which the soil is 
light and fertile, with valleys or flat lands of shale, where it is fre- 
quently cold and barren." These cold and barren spots can often 
be improved only by thorough draining, and this the miner most 
effectually performs; and by carefully preserving the vegetaUe soil 
and re-reading it when he has passed through the ground, tracts of 
land are often rendered fertile which by any less efficient process 
would always have been unproductive. This necessary precaution 
is in other places too often niglected. 

The total thickness of the coal measures in Derbyshire is very 
great, certainly not le»s than 3,000 feet, of which about sixty-five 
feet consist of coal disposed in many beds. So that if we could see 
the whole exposed in one great cliff, we should see a huge masa of 
shales and sandstones, in which the coals would shew like ihin black 
seuns or streaks, or as dark partings between the thickened beds of 
the other materials. 

As we descendt towards the lower part of the coal measures, we 

* No coal field vlth which I am acquainted can compare with thai of Der- 
byshire, fbr the pleasantness of its aspect, owing to the many ridges of grit- 

-f- As &r as regaids the level of tlie country, this would 
witere the lower portiMU of the coal measures come out to the 
form much tiigher ground generally than the upp«' portio 
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find the gritatones become more numeroui »nd thicker, until thej 
asMime the appearance of a mass of gritstones, between certain beds 
of which occurs tometimea a bed of shale containing a thin bed of 
coal. To this mass of gritstones is applied the term of 

l.—The MiliHtme Grii. 

This name of the millstone grit, (the derivation of which is suffi- 
ciently obrious), is applied by the Derbyshire coal and iron owner* 
solely to the lowest bed of grit in the district, which is certainly 
Ae thiclteat and most important ; and this is the sense in which the 
word is used fay Farey, and in which it must continue locaUy to be 
receiTed. latere are, however, several beds of grit above this, 
which cannot be digdagaished &om it by any character except that 
of position, and which unite with it to form the remarkable and 
decided counby c^ the Moorlands. These beds taken together consti- 
tute B well-marlted division of the series, having peculiar features 
both as to the kind of country it composes and Its other character!, 
which would be left without any common designation unless that 
of themillBtane grit be extended to it. This extenrion accords both 
viUi the system of nomenclature adopted by geologists and with 
Bebtal fact, sbce millstones are got from all these beds of gritstone 
indiscriminately. As far as I have seen of the country, I should 
think that the four first gritstones of Farey (he reckons from the 
bottom) would enter into this group ; and the millitone grit would 
th^n consist of 

1. Gritstone 

3. Shale with a bed of coal 

3. Gritstone 

4. Shale with a poor bond of coal 

5. Orilstone 

6. Shale with a coal smul 

7. Gritstone, called by Farey first or millstone grit.* 

We thus get a peculiar and important group clearly marked out, 
and give to this division of the series a greater equality with the 
others ; and we render more intelligible the occurrence of several 

* Coal Bad ehale occur both In the miilstone gril of Yorkshire and below 
it : we shall then by this plan have the group consistent throughout, and It 
lithe nomenclature always adopted by geologists. — See Phillip's Geology, in 
Lardner's Cabuut Cj/cli^adia, Vol. I, p. ISB. 
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detached portions of coal which are foand separated from the r^ulu 
coal district, more especially the coal which is worked at Alderwas- 
ley, which lies, I believe, between the third and fourth gritstones of 
Farey, and is, I am informed, the same as the Alton coal, which 
certainly occupies that position near Asbover. The gritstones of 
this group vary, in different portions of the same bed, from a coarse 
conglomerate of small clear quartz pebbles, to an almost fine grain- 
ed sandstone. Manj portions are hard enough for millstones, and 
almost all of them ma^e an excellent material for railway hloclu 
and similar purposes. They are thick bedded universally; and 
sometimes so much so that, for this reason and on account of the 
oblique lamination so prevalent in all sandstones, it is very difficult 
even in la^e quarries to discover the real beddin;; and dip of the 
rock. The oblique lamination shons, probably, the action c£ strong 
currents, which depositing successive layers of sand on the Nde of a 
slope, have caused the lamina of a bed to incline at a conuderable 
angle in one or more directions, while the bed itself, which is made 
up of these lamina, may be horizontal or dip in another direction. 
The thiclcnesg of the lowest grit, or that which is known in the 
country as the millstone grit, being upwards of two hundred feet, 
it is probable that the thickness of the rocks which are here classed 
as the millstone grit group would be between four and live hundred 
feet. 

Oboamic Rbmains op thb Coal MsAauRES and Milutome 
Gbit. 

These are both animal and vegetable, hy far the greater portion 
belonging to the latter class. The animal remains consist of shells 
and fish. In some of the bands of ironstone, and occasionally in the 
shales, there are found a great number of hivalTe shells, which, as 
they belong to the genus Unio, must have lived in freshwater. 
There are several species, of some of which the individuals occur 
in the greatest abundance, and are sometimes beautiiully perfect and 
well-preserved. On splitting open the masses of black shale which 
lie upon the coal, and which may be found around a newty-sunk 
shaft, teeth and scales of fish, as well as fragments of their bones, 
may be found*, similar to those which are contained in other coal- 
Itelds. The fish of Ae carboniferous system have been shown by 

' Mr. AtkinHOtiiOfChesterlieli] pointed out tbeoccucrenceofUieBe fossils 
to me tn the n^hbourhood of that town. 
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M. Agaiutiz to have been of a very remarkable kind, liuving muiy 
of the characters of a saurian reptile, whence they have been called 
Sauroid fishes. Some of the teeth found near ChesterBeld ore coni- 
cal and striated, more like those of an Ichthyosaurus than the flat 
teeih common to fish : others, however, are palatal teeth, gimllar to 
those found in the chalk, but differing from them in form and mark, 
ings. 

The vegetable remains of the coal measures are far too numerous 
and form too complicated a sul^ect to enter upon in this sketch. I 
must, therefore, refer my readers to Lindley and Button's FottU 
Flora for a general description and figures of coal plants, and con- 
tent myself with saying that the vegetable remains of the Derhy. 
shire coal measures do not differ from those of other coal fields. 
Many parts of the district seem very barren in fossils; in others 
these are abundant. The genus Catamite* is common, Lepidodetu 
drxm not unirequent, but Sligvtaria and Sigiilaria seem more rare 
than usual, neither is there Uiat abundance of beautiful fern leaves 
which may be seen in some places, especially in the Ashby coal 
field, as described in Mammatt's Geological Faclt. The truth is, 
however, that sufficient attention has not yet been bestowed upon 
the district ; and there is no doubt it would amply reward the perse- 
verance of local collectors, whose labours we hope will ere long be 
devoted to it. 

8. — The Limeitone Shale 

Is the next group in order below the millstone grit. This is for the 
most part an immense mass of shale : in its upper portions, how- 
ever, it frequently contains beds of gritstone, and in its lower, beds 
of limestsne, showing a passage by insensihle gradations into the 
rocks above and below it. This shale does not difier in character or 
appearance from many of the shales of the coal measures ; it is, 
however, more universally black, and it stands exposure to the wea- 
ther for a much longer time than the generality of the coal shales. 
It splits commonly into remarkably thin laminte, contains many 
ironstone balls, and sulphur may freqnentiy be seen in its crevices 
or lying in it in streaks and patches. The water which runs 
through it is generally ferruginous. Its thickness appears to he 
variable, the average being probably five or six hundred feet. In 
the southern part of its range, however, it occupies a wide surface, 
and here it probably becomes thicker. It contains here, in its low- 
er portions, many beds of limestone, which may be seen to advan. 
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tage at Tura^tcb, mnd iit Agois Meadow, near KniTeloQ, Al 
Turnditch lime quaniea, there are forty feet exposed, consigting of 
altmiationa of shale and limectone in beds rarying from three 
inches to three feet in thicknesB. The limestone is very hard, rather 
crystalline, dark coloured internally, but light brown outside. Its 
eztenial appearance, when exposed to the weather, is at a little dis. 
tance more like gritstone, and the weathered blocks are marked by 
horizontal lines, showing an original lamination. Sometimes this 
lamination is apparent, and the block will split into flags. Beds of 
this kind, I believe, exist at Ashftxd, near Bakewell ; and I observ- 
ed a bed of dark limestone, one foot thick, in the limestone shale 
which forms the bed of the brook just above Breadsall, two miles 
north eaat of Derby. 

The beds of limestone in the shale increase in number and inu 
pCHTtance, I believe, as the ftmnation passes westward into Staffiird. 
shire : but I shall leave the further discussion of this point till I 
come to speak of the positions and dislocations of the rocks, which 
in this formation are very interesting. 

9. — The Mountain Limestone. 

This, the most interesting and, next to the coal measures, the 
most important formation in the district, is so named from its fre- 
quentiy forming a hilly and mountainous country. The name is 
not a good one, as other limestones may equally form mountainous 
countries : but as the whole nomenclature of Geology is at present 
proviuonal, it is better to retain the old and generally understood 
names, as far as possible, till a regular system of clnssiflcation and 
nomenclature can be constructed. By far the principal mass of the 
mountain limestone is composed of carbonate of lime, sometimes in 
rather thin and regular beds, sometimes in beds so thick and irregu- 
lar as almost to defy the detection of the dip (or inclination) of the 
rock, unless a very large section be exposed. Among the beds of 
carbonate of lime, are Mmetives found portions which contain mag- 
aeria in oonnderaUe abundance ; and in some parts of the lioiesione 
district there is a thick and important formation, called "dunstone," 
which I believe to be msgnesian Umestane. The beddii^ of this is 
often obscure ; but in some places, as on Middleton Moor, near 
Wirkswortb, the Una t^ stratification are very ajiparent. In the 
upper beds <rf the mountain limestone, there is frequently a contd. 
denble quantity of silex, in the form of chert. This occurs some- 
times in beds, as in the quarries near Bakewell, where a bed of 
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chert, six or seren feet thick, ii quarried to be sent to the phina 
manufactories in Staffordshire. Chert, however, most usually 
occurs in nodules and irr^ulftt massea dirtrihuted in the beds of 
limestones or in thin plates in the interstices between them, and in 
these conditions precis^; resembles the flints in the chalk fomuu 
tion, of which the eeolt^st is instantly and most strikingly remind- 
ed bv many small clifis in the upper part of the mountain limestone. 
If the chalk were indurated to the texture of the mountain lirae- 
stone, no one could perceive the difference, except from the organic 
remains.* The thickness of the mountain limestone is certainly 
very great, but as the base of the formation is nowhere exposed in 
Derbyshire, notwithstanding the deep valleys and dales which have 
been sctioped out of it, its entire thickness is unknown. Neitlier is 
it at {Resent ascertained what is the thickness of those parts which 
are exposed ; and this point is one beset with many difficulties. It 
is obvious that where we get a thick fwrnation composed of many 
bed« of the same material, and there is no section or pit deep 
eaou^ to ascertain its thickness at any one point, but we are 
(diliged to measure the different beds at many different places 
wherever we can find them exposed, the operation is one not only 
of great labour and difficulty, but liable to many errors. If all the 
beds were limestone, with no other material between them, it would 
be next to imposdble to ascertain the whi^ thickness correctly. 
This, however, is luckily not the case, dnce thin partings of day 
are sometimes found, seldom more than a few inches in thickness, 
and sometimes only half an inch ; but occurring apparently be- 
tween the same beds with considerable regularity over tolerably 
wide areas. These partings will probably be of great use eventu- 
ally in working out the gecdogy of the limestone. But the most 
important division of the mountain limestone is produced by the 
presence in it of a rock entirely different, not only from the lime- 
stone itself, but irom all the others which we have hitherto met 
with. This is, 

■ This &ct, and that of > lertiory lime9t<Hie in the south of Fnmce con- 
i-alning nodules of flint dmilar to the chalk, (as described by Mr. Lyell), are 
retDM-kable, as showiiif; ue huw accurately the same effects have been pro- 
duced by Nature, when working under similar conditimis, in eras so remote 
fton each other as those of the production of the mountain limestone the 
Chalk, and the teitiaiy strata. From the similarity of the effects we may 
argue directly to the identity of the cause. 
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Thb Toadbtonr. 

The toaditone is a basaltic* rock which in its dftrk colour and its 
sometimes spotted appearance is supposed to resemble the back of a 
toad ; whence its name. It varies greatly in character and appear- 
ance, being sometimes a hard compact basalt, perfectly black, and 
homogeneous in its structure ; sometimes a light cellular stone of a 
brown colour, the cells being filled with crystals of xeolite, rneso. 
type, agates, or other minerals. Upon exposure to the weather 
these Buhgtances sometimes decompose and fall out, when the toad- 
stone assumes exactly the appearance of a scoriaceous lava. It is 
never stratified, but is often jointed in all directions, and is some- 
times laminated. It frequently has a tendency to decompose into 
balls, but never assumes anything like a decided columnar structure. 
The thickness of the toadstone varies from eighty to upwards of 
three hundred feet.t Its upper and lower surface is almost invari- 
ably covered by, or retU vpon, several feet of a greenidi yellow 
cli^, which frequently contains balls and lumps of toadftone, and 
which u apparently the result of the decomposition of the bed. 
That this is the case aeems to be proved by the condition of the 
limestone that rests upon it. which is frequently conformable to the 
uneven surface of the toadstone clay. In the Wheal's Rake mine{ 
in Lathkill Dale, the lower bed of a mass of Limestone is seen rest- 
ing on a thick mass of toadstone clay, which passes downwards into 
toadstone. The upper surface of this clay is very uneven, being all 
knolls and hollows ; and from its soft nature it falls down in places 
into the workings, and leaves exposed the under surface of the lime- 
stone. This under surface is just as uneven as that of the clay, and 
indeed exactly fitted on to it, containing hollows two or three feet 
deep and the same distance across, out of which a mass of clay has 
fallen, or protuherances fitting into hollows of the clay, and com. 

' Basslt or trap ii one of that numerous class of rocks which are known to 
be the product of heat, or to have cooled down to thdr present condition ttota 
a state of ftirion. 

f In the valley of Ashover, I was inlbnned hj Mr. Milnes, of Stubbing 
E^ that they had Bunk In 17S8, at the TOwnitead shaft, 376 feet In the 
toadstone, and then bored thirty or fbrty feet without getting throu^ it. 
Id other parts of the same vnllej, however, It ii much thinner, being only 
two hundred feet thick at a shift about three hundred yards distant from the 

t I am indebted to Ur. J. Barker, of Bakewell, for a right of these mines, 
and for much valuable information respecting them and the district in gene. 
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pletely conveying the idea of the limestone having been deposited 
on the rough uneven surface of what muBl have been at that time 
solid tondstone, and which has since decomposed into clay. The 
loadstone Has undoubtedly not been injected into the limestone, but 
poured out as a lava current on the bed of the ocean in which the 
mountain limestone was deposited. 

We now come to the important question of the number of parts 
into which the mountain limestone is divided by the toadstone, or, 
in other words, the number of the beds of toadstone existing in this 
formation. Farey and the old geologists, in examining the country, 
found the toadstone bassettJng or coming out to the sur&ce in many 
fdaces, in the sides of valleys or at the tops of hills, and finally 
agreed that there were three distinct beds, separated trom each 
other by two beds of limestone, and having limestone above and 
below them ; thus making four limestone and three toadstone beds. 
Mr. Hopkins, however, of 8t. Peter's College, Cambridge, after a 
very laborious examinatiori of the district, has shewn (in a pamphlet 
to which, I am' sony to say, I cannot refer my readers, as it was 
only printed for private circulation) that this conclusion is by no 
means warranted by the fects of the case ; but that these, when 
thmvughly investigated and followed out into all their consequences, 
prove the existence of only one ibtown toadstone bed over by far the 
greater portion of the district. This one bed, together with the 
limestone above and below it, is so ftactured by faults in di&rent 
directions, as to have difierent portions of it brought up in various 
places, thus producing the deceptive appearance of several beds. 
Since Mr. Hopkins's examination of the country, however, it has 
been proved, by sinkings in one perpendicular shaft, that over a part 
of the district there are two beds of toadstone, as the following sec- 
tions show :— 

fVhealt Rake Mine. 

1st Limestone 57 feet 

Ist Toadstone 84 



2nd Toadstone 9andmore. 

The thickness of the second toadstone here is unknown, as the 
workings have not been continued to a greater depth. 
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Hmgher HiU Mines, near Snitterlon. 

1st Iiimestone 21 feet. 

Irt Toaditone , 84 

/-Limeitoiie 73ft> Oin. 

V Three clays 6 
2iid Limestone ^Limestone 36 

icaay 2 

^Limestone 12 3 190 

3nd Toadstone reached, but not pierced through.* 

To these proofa may be added, the toadstone beds seen in Lath, 
kill Dale and at Fin Copt Hill, and left uncertain by Mr. Hopkins, 
and probably, also, the beds seen in the High Tor and at Masson 
Lowe, neat Matlock. When, however, we come to the question of 
the thickness of these different portions of the limestone, we again 
seem enrironed hy difficulties. At Ashover, the whole distance 
between the bottom of the shale and the top of the toadstone, as 
seen in the shafts of the Gregory mine, is not mme than 180 feet ; 
and in Mattock High Tor and other points of the eastern boundary 
of the limestone district, where the whole thickness of the first lime- 
stone must be visible, it does not seem to be much nlore. At Tides, 
well Moor, however, Mr. Hopkins mentions a sinking in the fint 
limestone of 600 feet without reaching the toadstone, and estimates 
the depth of the toadstone at a similar rate in the district around 
Monjrash and north of Middleton Moor, by Wirksworth, and other 
places. Even, therefore, if we suppose with him, (and which pro. 
bably is the case) that the first toadstone of the east part of the dis- 
trict thing out towards the west, and its place is occupied by lime. 
Btone, there still seems a great irregularity in the thickness of the 
upper |wrt of the limestone formation, in different parts of the 
district. Of the thicknesai' of the lower part of the mountain lime- 

* Mj fiiend, Mr. Aleop, of Dsrley Dale, infonos me that, a few jards 
ftirther on, this second bed has been sunk Qtrough, and its thickness ascer. 
t^ned to be 108 feet. 

f I( in the south east part of the district, we estimate the beds as follows: 
1st limestODe 20O teet 



2nd Lintestone . 



we shall get 410 feet as the extreme thickness which the first limestone 
Dugfat to have over that port of the diatiict where there is eaUy one UmA- 
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stone, in DerbTshire, nothing, as I said before, can be known, as 
but little of it is anpirhere viable. Profenor PhiUtps, howerer, 
does not assign a greater general thickness tban Irom 600 to 1600 
feet for this formation : it is probable, tberefore, tbat more tlian half 
the whole thickness of the mass may be seen in one part or other 
of the Derbyshire districL 

The most valuable product of the mountain limestone is lead ore. 
This is found in veinti, which are of two kinds, technically called 
." rake veins" and " pipe veins." Rake reins may be best under- 
stood by conceiving a vertical, or nearly vertical, fissure In the lime- 
stone, varying in width from a few inches to three or four yards, 
and running in a directly straight line across the t»)untry, sometimes 
for several miles. This fissure is filled with spar of various mine- 
rals, and contains galena, or sulphuret of lead, either in detached 
cubical crystab, or more commonly in great " ribs" in the spar. 
Pipe veins are similar masses of spar and lead lying between the 
beds of limestone, but they are generally connected more or less 
directly with rake veins, or with great hollows and caverns in the 
solid limestone. The rake veins run in cenain directions, and have 
otkers crossing them more oi less nearly at right angles, and are 
ultimaMly connected, as we shall see hereafter, with the dislocations 
of the rocks. 'Where two rake veins cross, or where a rake vein 
meets a pipe, the ore is generally very abundant. It is a remark- 
able fact, that, on tracing a rake vein down to the toadstone, that 
rock is found to interrupt it, and it was for a long time supposed 
that the toadstone entirely " cut off the vein." It is now known, 
however, that on piercing the toadstone the same vein may be re- 
gained, and that it is trequently riclier* than it was above. Veins 
of spar, called '*' leaders" may be traced through the toadstone ; and 
in some instances a lead vein has been worked for as much as ten 
yards into the toadstone itself. This, however, is very rare. 

Oaqanio Remains of the Mountain Liubbtone. 

These ate, in some ports, very abundant, but belong almost 
wholly to marine animals. Some plants and leaves may occasion- 
stone. It is possible that the difference may be caused by the iDcUnation of 
the beds, which would. In a perpendicular shaft, increase thdr apparent 



■ A notion prevails (whether well or ill founded I cannot say) in Derby* 
shire, that no vehi is Mry rich till it gets covered «tlter by shale, clay, oi 
tudstone. 
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all; be found in the limegtone shale, Bimilar to those of the coal, 
measures. I have seen a few from the limestone beds -in the lower 
part of the shale at Tumditch and Asbford. The marine remuns 
consigt of Corals, Crinoidea, Crustacea, shells, and fishes* teeth. 
The Corals are very abundant in particular places, and are frc- 
quentlj preserved with the utmost beauty, looking as perfect as if 
fresh from our own seas. Tubipora, Synngopora, Turbinolia, Cya- 
Ihophgltuia are among the most common genera. These are many, 
however, which have not yet been accurately figured or described^ 
and with whose names and afBoities 1 am unacquainted. The Cri- 
noidea occur in particular beds in the most enormous abupd^nce, 
and are well known from the sections of their stems producing .the 
remarkable figures in the eacrinal or Derbyshire marble. Boc^, 
many yards in thickness, are in some places literally composed of 
the fragments of the stems of these animals; and vyhst is remark- 
able is, that while millions of stems may be seen, jt.is rare to find 
even a fragment of a head. In the neighbourhood of ABhford,.how- 
ever, the heads seem more abundant. Many genera of these ani, 
mals are found ; but for figures and descriptions of those peculiar to 
the mountain limestone, as well as of the fossils of that formation 
generally, the reader must consult Professor Phillips's lUutlralmu 
of the Geology of Yorkthire, Vol. II. The Crustacea consist of 
Trilobites, (of a different species from those of Dudley), many of 
which are found in the black marble at Ashfotd* and its accompany. 
ing rotten-stone. The shells of the mountain limestone are, I be- 
lieve, wholly marine, and are of many genera and species. In the 
quarry at Tumditch may be found one or two species of a bivalve, 
which I believe to be a Fosidonia, as also, both there and at Ash- 
ford, Orbicule, Lingula, and other remarkable shells. The most 
common and characteristic bivalves are the Froducta, many species, 
varying in size from that of a nut to that of a man's head, lying in 
the rock, sometimes, like beds of oysters ; the Spirifer, many species, 
never exceeding the size of a fist, and remarkable for two internal 
spiral appendages, which are sometimes perfectly preserved ; and 
the Terebratula, a smaller shell, some species of which assume the 
most singular shapes. Of univalves, there may be found the Mela- 
nia, the Natira, the Fleurotomaria, and others. The Euomphalus 

" For flpecimena of the veiy nnmeroua and interesting fossils of the neigh- 
bourhood of Ashford, those deairoos of them may apply to Benjamin Sellers 
of that place — a remarkably civil and intellip^t man, who has the best col- 
lection of limestone fossils in the county, and {a virtue rare in lussil-deateis) 
is moderate in his charges. 
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is coannon, and may be known by iu shape somethin;: resembling 
an AmmoQil«, except that the whorls are elevated towards one side. 
The Bellerophon is a wide round shell, whose inner whorls ar« 
almost wholly concealed by the external ones ; it is luppoeed to be 
allied to our Argonauta. Of chambered shells, the mountain lime- 
stone contains one or two ipecieB uf Nautilus ; a kind of Ammonite, 
called the Goniatite, u small nearly spherical ihell generally, with 
the septa of the chambers bent into acute angles ; and the Ortho- 
cera, the best idea of which may be gained by imagining a Nautilua 
unrolled and made straight. Some fishes' teeth have been found in 
the limestone at Ashford. 

It is worthy of notice, that when any fossils are found in the 
chert, the cast only of them is preserved, as is seen in the casts of 
the internal part of the Encrinite, so abundantly found in the chert 
and commonly called screw stones. The way in which the shells 
and other remains are found embedded in the solid rock is often 
remarkable, and when examined attentively will he found to afibrd 
many evidences of their having lived and died in the spots where 
they are now found, and of the slow and gradual process hy 
which they have been entombed. Some species of Producta were 
provided with spines, and these may occasionally be found still 
perfect in all their delicate beauty adhering to the shell. Many, 
if not the majority, of the shells are filled only by crystals of 
carbonate of lime, and not by the compact matter of the rock, 
which shows that they were embedded whole and nnfractured, 
that not even the ligature of the hinge had given way, and that 
the interior matter had only gained accens to them by percolation 
through the substance of the shell.* Others, again, occur in single 
valves, and some have evidently been broken before they were em- 
bedded in the rock, as we might now find shells loose or broken on 
the floor of our seas. Occasionally, about the junction of the lime- 
stone and the shale, I have seen beds in which great quantity of 
fragments of shells and other things occurred, as if currents which 
had the power of drifting shells began then to prevail. Everything, 
the more we examine the rocks in their native home, instead of 
studying them by the help of pabinets of specimens, tends to fix in 
our minds the belief that we are looking on things which have been 

■ In a quarry nev Hapton, wber« the shells are very perfect, I have fre- 
quently, on breaking ooe open, found a black shining substance, splitting 
into small cubes, apparently pure bitumen. Could it be derived tram the 
animal Diatter of Che creature which inhaUted the shell P No block marks 
were visible externally, nor was any black stone in the ndgbbourhood. 
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formed beneath the waters of ancient seas, where the same opera. 
tiom were in progren as must now he taking place in our own seas, 
where numerous creatures of man^ dtusei were continuallj running 
the round of existence, eating or being eaten, dying or coming into 
life, and where stow but constant precipitations of earthy matter 
must be taUngplace, silently entombing the relics which remain. 

[To be eontwiuAJ.] 

[In the lectioD acniu Lekeatenhire, in the April No., the lines represeuling 
the new red sandstone must not be taken as lepresentizig also the lines 
of its strata&cfttion, which Is eterywhere horizontal instead of oblique.] 



NOTES" ON THE NATURE OF INSANITY. 

Metafhybical contemplation exercised patiently in reflection 
on consciousness, and anatomical research conducted minutely on 
the brain and nervous system, have altogether revealed nothing 
whatever concerning the nature of Mind, and hut Uttle regarding 
the material Organs through which its affections and actions are 
manifested. Hence, on this momentous subject, have arisen so 
many and so contradictory opinions promulgated as maxims by 
Masters in Science enjoying the hrigbteal reputation for intelli. 
gence and wisdom. Hereon also, have rested the sources of those 
obstacles which continue to impede the development of a methodical 
philosophy for investigating the essential Nature of Insanity. 

What, then, is Insanity ? Is it a mental, or is it a corporeal 
disease i Or, is it a state in which hath the body and the mind are 
simultaneously affected ? 

Our total ignorance of the >Iind's nature, as has been said, and 

■ Founded chiefly on Chapter II of a Treatitt on ike Nature, Si/mptoms, 
Caiuei, and TVeofmen/ qf Inianitg ; with practical observations on Lunatic 
Asylums, and a description of the Asylum *t Hanwell, with a detailed ac- 
count of Its management ; by Sir W. C. Ellis, M.D. Resident Medical 
Superintendent; 8ro, London, 1838; pp. 3BS — For modesty and merit, this 
Treatise deserves the highest consideration : it dlsclosea the practical views 
of a judicious and experienced physician : and these views exhibit good sense, 
unostentatious humanity and profound reflection, as their distlngulshini; 
characters. 
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our defecdve knowledge of the Brain and XervouB System through 
which the mind acts and b acted upon, will explain why so many 
solemn fancies have been entertained and fondly cherished, on the 
sufjject of Insanity. Superatition devised the romantic notion, that 
Insanity proceeded from the malignity of demonian influence ; and, 
as a duty descending from necessity, the charge of disenchanting its 
victims was charitably undertaken by the priesthood, and the pow- 
ers employed with this aim, were amulets, exorcisms, charms, and 
other mystical expedients. For more thaa two thousand years, the 
sagacity and experience of Hippocrates have preserved tbe profound 
reverence ever due to his authority ; and, with tbis venerable Fa- 
ther of Phasic, as well as his chief disciples in the HeUenic, Italian, 
Arabian and Arabistic schools, it was held for a fundamental doc- 
trine — that Ituanibf exists as the tymptom of a corporeal disease. 
This natural and self-evident conclusion was afterwards supplanted 
by the assumption wherewith inventive psychologisls would represent 
Insanity as a dueate of the mittd itself, and thus endeavour vainly 
to metamori^oBe a tpiritual system into a material mat^ne with 
its elements sutcepdble of decay and dissolution. The " divine old 
man" attributed the diseoae to a mixture of bile with tbe blood ; 
a^sen held it for a result &om on excessive delenninatioa of blood 
to the bead. For a long while, among the modems, it was gene- 
rally considered purely as' a menial affection requiring only moral 
remedies ; more recently, however, and on substantial grounds, it 
has come to he regarded as a distinct bodily disease. 

There is every reason for believing that all animated beings poa> 
sess such a portion of mind as is adapted to their several conditions. 
Some require no more than is sufficient to direct them in the choice 
of food, to warn them of danger, and to induce them to procreate 
an ofispring. Their instincts operate through a corporeal machi- 
nery, which is exceedingly simple in such creatures : they have 
" ganglia and plexus of nerves," but are destitute of brain : in those 
where the energies of mind are more extended, there is a cerebral 
organization superadded to a more elaborate development of the 
nervous system. jUIon possesses a bodily structure and mental 
powers, in their nature similar to those enjoyed by the brutal tribes ; 
but in addition to the animal endowments, he is gifled with far 
higher and nobler faculties. He has, and ever has had, the capa. 
bility of knowing and worshipping and loving God, and of perceiv. 
ing divine or supernatural impressions. Now, this distinction has 
place wherever man is found, at the equator and at the poles, in 
the white-skinned European and the sable African and the Am^- 
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cut savage : it is a diHtiaction that can never be obliterated. Re- 
lying on the impregnafailitjr of this indaction, we may inquire— 
What, then, do we obserre, in the formation of man, uniformly 
distinct from that which exists in all other animals ? His btain has 
a more exquisite oi^nization, and a great multiplication of its 
partt, many of which are not found in any other animals, eren the 
most perfect ; although, wHh this exception, there is no other part 
of the human body which, in one or other of them, is not more or 
less developed. Xow, since there appears to be a certain limit to 
the manifestations of ment^ power in each class of animals, so also 
it is exceedingly probable that there exists a great difierence in the 
mental capabilities of the individuals whereof each class is com- 
posed. This much, however, Js well hnown — that, in ' varioos 
quadrupeds and the higher class of animals, and in man more par- 
ticularly even to a great 'degree, such a difierence actually prevails 
and is readily distinguirimUe. 

When we Judge whether the functions are healthily performed 
in any species of animals, we naturally look at the habits and capa- 
bilities whereby, as s species, it is characterized. We do not ^test 
consider tiie Absence ' of that which is not usually found insttcha 
spedes, as an indication of disordered function : nor should we rec- 
kon the existence of a capability much siiperior to that which 
appesirs in other species, as being of itself an evidence of function^ 
soundness, because of the difierence of their natural instinctive 
powers and habits. Is not, then, the same rule applicable to diffe- 
rent individuals of the same species, and particularly to man? 
From experience, wc learn that an immense difference, both in 
physical and mental powers and habits, from whatever causes, exists 
among mankind. Now although it has been fanoed that this 
might be obviated by previous education, yet undoubtedly there are 
many such differences which no external circumstances could re- 
move. We should be unable to form an opinion of the soundness 
of a limb merely from knowing its absolute power : the arm of a 
stnmg man, though in a state of disease, may be able to lifi a much 
gnatet weight than the perfectiy healthy arm of a pierson ^o is 
weak and delicate ; before the absolute power then can be tested, 
we must know the previous capabilities. Hence, obviously, it ought 
to be the first object of our inquiries, in estimating the sanity of 
an individual, carefully to ascertain what have been the former 
habits and powers of his mind; what the state of his feelings and 
sentiments ; and what his general conduct. Would it not be irra- 
tional to conclude that a man, possessing great talents, is necessarity 
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u&e, because lie is capable of performing certain mental opentions 
with accurac7 ? Would it not be equally irrational to conclude 
tbat persons, hanng a weak mind, are not sane merely because tbe^ 
find themselves incajtaUe of performing aimilftr operations? In 
eidier case, should we not be justified in pronouncing the indiTidual 
sane, when the manifestations of his affections, sentiments, intellect 
and general conduct continue in accordance with the previous exhi- 
Itttion of his mental powers and habits ? These may have been 
such as to keep the individual incapable of performing the relative 
duties of life ; and, for this reason, the imbecile or idiot is not held 
to be afflicted with insanity, which here expresses, by restriction, 
those cases excIusiTely wherein an originally sound mind has fallen 
into a state of unsoundness. We arrive, then, at the conclusion — 
that the man is "of sane mind" in whom the manifestations of 
feeling, sentiment, and intellect, in general conduct, continue either 
to improve or keep in harmony with the exhibitions of his previous 
powers and habits: and this constitutes the rule of distinction, 
whether his mental energies are great or small, whatever may have 
been the degree of their cultivation, and however remarkable the 
difference may be between him and other iodividuals. 

Having noted these preliminary remarks, let us enter on the in- 
vestigation as to the nature of Insanity ; and, first of all, let us ask. 
What do we find as symptoms or appearances constantly attendant 
upon Insanity ? This reply has been given ; — " That which is first 
and invariably noticed, is some injurious alteration either in the 
intellectual manifestations, or in the conduct, or in both ;" but this 
answer presents the appearance only of being precise : an attempt at 
definition might be preferable. Insanity means taumtitdneti mere- 
ly as its primary dgaification ; bnt it implies the unsoundness of 
what had originally been sound. By conventional usage however, 
the term has obtained a definite and comprehensive import ; and, in 
general phraseology, it is now employed to express mental unsound- 
ness under all its specific forms with their diversified characters. 
But here again, this unsoundness is conventional also ; for the 
mind's nature remains altogether unknown, and its states are dis- 
tinguished constructively by the co-existent states of those corporeal 
organs throu^ whoi« instrumentality the operations or functions at 
mind are manifested. Insanity is always concomitant with disease 
in the brain : the chief indications of insanity should always be 
regarded as distinctive ajrmptoms of a cerebral affection : new and 
perverse working of the Mind's animal propensities, moral senti- 
ments or intellectual powers, constitutes the essential character at 
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Insanity- Intatuly then it thai uiuuual ttale mkerm an IndhUmal 
pertutt tK expretting unreasonable IhoughU or allemp^ng improper 
action*, havit^ a tendency to injure himtelfor othert, with or with, 
out ditcernihle disease of the cerebral structure. 

Quite clear it is, moreover, that if we can show an intimate con. 
nexioa between any part of the human body and the mental mani- 
festations in human conduct which are the subjects of the alteration 
uniformly found in concomitance with insanity ; and if we can also 
show that, whdre this injurious alteration prenuls, there is at the 
same time diseased organiution or diseased action in such part ; we 
shall then have done much towards arrinng at a right conclusion 
on the nature of insanity. Now, let us put the same question es- 
sentially altered — Can we trace such a connexion between our 
mental manifestations and the brain and nervous system? We 
have seen that, in animals where the mental powers an in low 
endowment, there is a proportionate absence of cerelnal oi^nisa. 
tion ; and that, in man, where the mental powers have the highest 
development, the cerebral organization is the most elaborate. — 
When the whole human brain has been rendered torjnd by chronic 
inflammation, by gradual pressure from the slow eSiidon of a fluid, 
or by any other cause, an alteration is efi^ted and it reduces the 
deverest man to the level of the lowest animal, in point of mimil 
and intellectual capacity : his appetite remains and he takes ali> 
ment ; but, as the cerebral pressure and disease advance, so he loses 
the ability to perform all other voluntary actions. When the brain 
is excited to an unusual degree of activity, this is always accoo^a- 
nied with a corresponding increase of activity in the mental mani- 
festations. Thus, when fermented liquors are taken to excess, 
their abuse creates an exaltation of the cerebral energies, and, then 
the mind's operations, in feeling and sentiment and intellect, are 
quickened in a degree proportionate to that of the excitement whidi 
increases the brain's activity. In brain-fever with acute inflamma- 
tion, the violence of the mental manifestations corresponds with the 
violence uf the disease ; and when, by cold applications with proper 
medical treatment, the inflammatory action is subdued, the mind 
then recovers its natural tone ; but, the feelings and intellectual 
powers are never completely regained, if this action is left to pro- 
ceed insidiously until the brain itself and its membranes have be- 
come permanently injured. That this is found to be the case in 
all instances where insanity resulted from brain-fever, a superfluity 
of evidences has been furnished by dissection. It is quite certain, 
also, that any other part of the body may be diseased or even 
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totally destroyed, and still tlie mental manifestations will remun 
una^cted, so long as tlie brain shall continue to be healthy. Prom 
these instances, then, may we not fairly conclude that there is a 
necessary connexion between the mental mamfestationg and the 
state of the cerebral textures ; that, in the extreme cases of complete 
torpor and of excited action, the accompanying derangement of the 
mental manifestations is clearly referaUe to injury of the brain 
with disturbance of its functions ; and that, since the instruments. 
Kty of the brain is absolutely requisite to the mental manifestations, 
we may infer that the alteration previously shown to be the invari. 
able attendant upon Insanity in extreme cases, is to be traced in oil 
Others to a disordered or altered state of the cerebral organs, by a 
process of the clearest analogy and induction? This inference more- 
over receiTes conclusive support from the results of anatomical 
investigation ; thus, in old cases, there is generally, if not univer- 
sally, disorganization of die brain ; whilst, in recent cases, disor- 
ganisation of its parts rarely occurs, hut the vessels of its whole 
siir&ce are surcharged with blood, and thus they clearly indicate 
Ae previous existence of increased cerebral action. 

Many Cases, with notes of the dissections, have been adduced as 
evidences which confirm the foregoing deductions. Of 154 males,* 
14S had extendve traces of disease in the brdn or its membranes: 
of the remaining nine, two were idiots from their birdi, one died of 
dysentery and another of epilepsy ; the rest had not been insane for 
more than a few months, and they died of other diseases. Of 67 
females, 63 were found with the effects of disease in the brain or 
its membranes : in five, no marhs of previous disease were discover- 
ed. Two of these had been idiots from their birth ; and, with one 
exception, the rest were recent cases. Altogether, these examples 
afibrd a fair illustration of what is generally found in persons whose 
insanity had been of considerable diuration ; and, at the same time, 
they satis&ctorily confirm the theory — that increased sanguineous 
action, or increased nervous action, arises in the brain at the com- 
mencement of insanity. 

Occasionally, there have been cases of insane persons in whom no 
trace of disease in the brain could be detected, even on the most 
careful inspection ; but, from this, we ought not to conclude that 
in them no cerelsal disease existed. We know that morbid action 
may continue in various parts, without leaving its effects discover- 



* These cBseii occurred in the practice uf Sir W. C Ellis, and loue 
them are given in instructive detul on the pages of his valuable treatise. 
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atdebj any " necrotomical" investigatioa : the most skilful anato. 
mist cannot find anj traces of cramp, neuralgy, or rheumatiim, by 
the most minute inspection. Now, we know just ss little of the 
anatomy of the brain as of any other part of the body ; but we do 
know that a very trifliag alteration in the cerebral system will pro- 
duce the most important results ; as, in apoplexy, the sudden extra- 
vasation of a small quantity of blood causes death. For this reason, 
it has been held to be exceedingly probable that, in those instances 
whete no trace of disease could be found in the cerebral textures, a 
more intimate knowledge would enable us to <li«t.iiig^ii«h its pre- 
sence. Beddes this, however, there, is another way of accounting 
for the failure of anatomists to discover the effects of disease in the 
brain, after death from insanity. 

All animated beings are naturally pervaded by an active ftnid 
essence whose sepantion from other elementary substances has 
hitherto resisted the most ingenious researches of physiologists. 
Hence, therefore, this essence is ranked in the group of invisible 
and impalpable elements : nevertheless, its existence and its agency 
admit of demonstration^ by evidences from analogy, and by induc- 
tions founded on experience. For the reason, that it manifests 
itself and its operations through the nervous system, this most sub- 
tle fluid, an electric energy perhaps, is denominated the nervous 
principle. It exists and acts according to laws like those that regu- 
late the existence and action of the blood ; and, as the sanguineous 
fluid circulates through its difierent blood-vesseb, so the nervous 
fluid circulates in or on its different nerves, in a profluent,' confluent, 
or refluent course. Decidedly then, there is a nervous circulation. 
What the lungs and heart are to the sanguineous, that the brain 
and lungs are to the nervous circulation ; and these two circula- 
tions are co-existent, correlative and co-extensive. Throughout the 
whole living frame, the sanguineous fluid distributes the supplies of 
organic substance : the nervous fluid distributes the supplies of vital 
enei^, imparting the power of feeling and moving and thinking 
and reasoning, as it passes forwards or backwards or sideways, in 
circles within circles, to the textures and organs which manifest the 
operations of life and mind. Irregularities in the stream of nervous 
energy are the essential causes of many intense and inveterate dis- 
eases. As in rheumatism, cramp and neuralgy, there may be ob- 
struction, congestion or diSusion of the nervous enei^ ; and, from 
its defective or excessive distribution, many diversities of Insanity 
are derived and prolonged. When no disorganization or other 
marks of disease can be found in the brain of an insane person, his 
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death hnt been occaiioDed by dersngenieDt of the nervoui drcula- 
tion — for the most put, by aeTvoua ccwgeition id one or more of 
the cerebml organs. As long then, as the nerrouB piiociple shall 
remain inviuble and impalpable, so long will the traces of its fatal 
missgency continue to elude detection in the brain and in every 
sytteia of the animal economy. 

Some patbologista have contended that Insanity is not a disease 
of the brain, but of the mind itself; and that, in the same way as 
fever is bnt an attendant on fractures and Tarious bodily diseases; 
so the unhe^thy cerebral states that accompany insanity are but 
consequences from the diseased mind. Against this notion, many 
unanswerable ailments can be produced : thus, if such were the 
case, in the same way as fever would not of itself bring on a tne- 
ture, so insanity ought never to ensue where disease in the other 
parts of the body has caused disease in the brain by sympathy. But 
there are many cases wherein insanity has arisen entirely, from 
abdominai disease a&ctlng the brain by sympathy, and in whidi 
the insanity subsided as soon as the abdominal organs were restored 
to their healthy state and ceased to irritate the brain. Othere main- 
tain the notion, that there are cases where insanity must be consi- 
dered solely as a disease t^ the mind, because instances occur where 
insanity is cured instantaneously by the opnation (^ moral causes. 
Now, had we no cases where diseases universally allowed to be 
bodily were as instantaneously brought on, and cured also, 1^ the 
influence of moral causes as those which are reckooed purely mentat, 
this aipunent might be perfectly valid. But cases of this kind, as 
in asthma, toothache, and gout, are so frequent as to be familiarly 
known; by their occurrence therefore, the previous notion is dis. 
proved. Equally untenable is the statement, that insanity cannot 
be a bodily disease, because it is often determined by j<^, grief, or 
iwy pow^ul afibction of the mind. But we know full well, that 
each of these will not only produce bodily diseases instantaneously ; 
we have also numerous authentic cases which show that even 
death may result from the e&cts of violent mental emotion. If it 
be urged that insanity is not a disease of the brain, because disease 
of the bnin may esdst without it, to a great extent, the objectiMi 
may be thus answered. We know that a disease of the lungs has 
existed to such an extent as would have been most painful to some 
individuals ; nevertheless, so far from the usual signs of consump- 
tion being exhibited, no disease of the lungs whatever was suspected. 
Yet, from this, no one wonld argue that consumption is not a dis- 
ease of the lungs. By parity of reastming, then, we have no right 
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to contend that insanitj is not a disease of the brain, because dig. 
eased brain does not idways produce diseased manifestations of the 
mind. The iactj however, affords a conclusive reason fw affirming, 
that different parts of the brain eiKcnte different and peculiar func- 

Having thus seen, that there u always some debasing alteration 
in the mental manifettstions, during insanity ; and that such alter- 
ation is accompanied with diseased action or witli disorganisation of 
the brain, in cases of insanity ; we arrive at the conclusion, that 
Insanity is a disease of the Brain, causing an alteration in the 
mental manifestations. Let us next endeavour to determine ihe 
extent in which this alteration must exist before we can pronounce 
an individual to be insane. According to the general opinion, every 
insane person is totally unfit to manage hit a&irs, and is dangerous 
to society : but it can be shown, that there are as many degrees of 
insanity as there are of other diseases ; and that, in the samt way 
as some bodily diseases are too trifling to interrupt tite eidinary 
course of a man's pursuits, so there are states of insanity which 
ueidker require restraint nor inc^Mcitate a person for the various 
duties of life. Before it becomes necessary to treat an individual 
as insane by interfering with his natural liberty, we must be able 
todistinguish some alterationin the manifestationsof his mind. Kow 
this alteration may exhibit itself in various modes, asregards the ani- 
mal propensities, ibe moral sentiments, or the intellectual powers ; 
but however extraordinary it may become both in mode and d^ree, 
as long as a man's conduct, iu words or actions, displays no tendency 
to injure himself or others, so long he possesses a right to be regard- 
ed as a free and responsible agent. Hb insanity can only be deter- 
mined with the Iwo-fbld test — alteration in his mental manifesta- 
tiotts, and permience in conduct adapted to injure his own interests 
or those of others. 
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1*7 wrapt in letha^jr j blind Ignoruice waved 
HU leaden sceptre^ and with cold dull touch 
Spread wide his clustering mildew." — Mitfobd. 



The adrancei front a stat« of utter barbarism and ignorance to 
one of reason, of talents, and of mental cultivation form one of the 
moat intereating apectacles that is presented to us in the history of 
mankind. What, indeed, can be more pleasing, more truly instruc- 
tive, than to trace the revival of Literature from the debasement 
into which, after a long train of evils, it had been plunged by error 
and anarchy. As such, I have in this article endeavoured to give a 
clear and concise view of the fallen state of Literature in the sixth 
and four succeeding centuries ; with a description of the Corruptioa 
of the Itfitin, and consequent formation of the Romance languages. 
In future artides, I shall trace the progress of these languages, 
endeavouring at the same time to ^ve a just idea of the minstrelsy 
of the dark ages, with a glimpse of their chivalric institutions. 

That latin was the language of Osul, as &r north as the Rhine, 
throughout Spain, and of course in Italy, during the fourth cen- 
t^ry, is a well-known lact ; and though some remote provinces 
might still speak the old Teutonic, all legal contracts, alt official 
documents and all sacred works were written in latin ; it was, in 
thort, the general language of the nations of the south of Europe. 
We have numerous proofs in support of the fact, that these nations, 
when subjugated by the Romans, adopted alike their language and 
their customs. In former centuries, we find Pliny, Suetonius, Ju- 
venal and Martial mentioning latin prize orations at Lyons, at 
Bordeaux, at MarseQIes, and at numerous other towns in the south 
of fVanoe and in Bpain ; in later times, we find several petitions 
&om the Oauls to the Roman people, all in latin. 

In order more fiiUy to comprehend the. reasons of the rapid de- 
cline of the Ladn language in France, let us take a cursory view of 
its corruption and depiavatbn in its mother country. In ma^ng the 
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general appearances of Roman literature from the age of the Anto- 
nines to the reign of Omitantine the Great, we cannot arcnd bong 
struck with the rapid aod almost uniform degeneracy and detericmu 
tion. Taste and judgment seem to have suffered in each successire 
attempt ; and we see that the admirers of Cicero, of Horace and of 
Vi^il found it easier to imitate their UemuheB than iheir excel, 
ienciei, and sought rather to catch the glare of their colouring than 
capj the accuracy of their drawing. Who can be surprised at the 
&te of literature, if he reviews the list of Emperors and considers 
the endless wenes of warfare, bloodshed, and confusion in which the 
Homam were constantly engaged. We &nd the unhappy state go- 
verned by monsters, invaded by barbarians, curtailed in extent, and, 
when freed trota foreign scourges, torn by religious disputes and 
persecutions. Oonstantine the Great, though he deservedly claims 
our praise as a patron of men of letters, inflicted a fatal wound on 
Roman learning. In removing the seat of empire, he little foresaw 
that that portion of Roman taste and literature which followed the 
fortunes of his court wonld soon be superseded by the arts and Ian. 
guage of the east, and that that portion which remained wonld fall 
an inevitable prey to the encroachments of barbarism. Influenced, 
however, by political motives, and blinded by the truly splendid 
ambition of founding a new metropolis, we may lament but can 
hardly censure these unexpected consequences, these involuntary 



The most fatal and accderating cause, however, to whidi we may 
attribute the fall of the Latin language, was at hand in the irrup. 
tions and depredations of the barbarous tribes irom the north of 
Surope and the north-west of Ada. Cam^e, rapine and bloodshed 
marked their footsteps, and Europe was shaken to her foundations 
hy these terrible revidutioas. It is generally found that conquest, to 
compensate, as it were, for its innumerable evils, brings with it 
some great, some permanent advanti^es ; these barbarous hordes, 
however, subsisting upon the chase, possessed no agriculture, no 
traffic, no mechanical or domestic arts; they lived not in towns, 
nor could they endure to have their dwellings contiguous, but built 
wherever they found a spot to their fancy, and w^ generally 
attracted 1^ a grove, a fountain, or a plain. The only known pro- 
fession among them was that of arms : they disdained to remain in 
inaction, and courted dangers where they might acquire renown 
and displaT their prowess : the coward and the assassin were con- 
ridered as equally execrable, and persons convicted of either of these 
crimes were immediately executed. 
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Such minds could not be broaght to think of leuning and the 
uti, onaocampanied with the denie to deatroy them ; and, but for 
the interrenti<m of one of thdr most powerful enemies, literature 
must have been swept traai the earth. This great enemy, or, to 
speak mote correctly, biend, was Supentiliom. The blind wonlii^ 
of their iixAs induced a nmilar delercnce for tbmr ministers ; and 
in thdr conquests we find that they transferred this rereiential 
feeling to the priests whom they found established there. Thus 
while the palace and the castle were wrapt in flames, the monastery 
and the convent escaped, and within tlie pale of the church alone 
did literature, in the midsL of these terrible conrulsionB, find a shel- 
ter and repose. It might, under such circumstances, have beoi 
reaHonahly supposed that, by the priesthood at least, Latin would 
have been preserved as a living and established idiom; the revise 
was, however, the case, and instead of teaching a language, they 
were content to leam a colloquial jargon, a mixture of the Latin 
with the faarsbet dialects of the biu:bariaDs. 

Having thus seen the decline of the latin language in its mother 
country, let us letom to France, where, at the commencement of 
the seventh century, we find no less than three languages current, 
namely — the Latin, which, though much corrupted, still continued 
the official language ; the ancient Celtic or Prankish, which was, 
however, soon extirpated, and a new idiom, a mixture of the Latin 
with tlie dialects of the northern tribes. This latter soon became 
the general language of the people, and was, ia consequence, uni- 
versally cultivated. Towards the middle of the eighth century, we 
find a considerable progressioa in this language ; this improvement 
proved, however, but transient, as at Uie commencement of the 
ninth century we find a great deterioratioii, which continued almost 
uniformly until the commencement of the eleventh century. 

Charlemagne, whose powerful mind eagerly grasped at every 
means of improvement, whether physical or intellectual, made a 
noble though ineffectual stand against the invasions of barbarism 
and tiie encroachments of ignorance. He founded colleges and 
public schools in all parts of his dominions : his example was 
speedily followed, and in a short time there was not a cathedral, 
a convent, and scarcely a church of any eminence without one ; 
but, numerous as were these seminaries, within their walls little 
was taught that tended to make a useful citizen or a happy indivi- 
dual ; an education for the purposes of active life shsted not 
part of their solicitude. The only existing professions were the 
military and the theolo^cal ; thtae destined for the former seldom 
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^equented or lOon loft these kImxiIs for a more appropriate aoademj 
in the baronial hall ; the latter class continued long in the tramatels 
of dudpline ; and if they did not leave them bettn and wiser, we 
cut only attribute it to the lamentable ignorance and the oulpaMe 
negligence (rf their teachers. 

WhediM Charlemagne had himself any pretensions as a scholar 
is QBsertain ; but as he was taught grammar, whidi had then 
B very extensiTe signification, under Peter of Pisa, and could relish 
the sodety of Alcuin, the balance inclines eridently in his favour. 
But whether he himself possessed learning or not, he duly appre- 
ciated and generously patronised those who did. He pensioned 
men of letten, associated them to his cabinet, and admitted them 
to his table. Peter of Pisa, Paul tbe deacon, Theodulf bishop of 
Orleans, with numerous other men of letters now unknown, but 
eminent in their day, were munificently rewarded. The Anglo. 
SoxoD Alcuin, whose name, if not hu merits, is more familiar to 
ns, will be thought rewarded to the full extent of bis merits, in the 
pORsession of tbree abbeys and twenty thousand slaves. Th6 Ut»ary 
labours of Eginhan, his secretary nnd biographer, were crowned 
with the more valuable gift of a daughter. 

By order of Charlemagne was compiled a grammar of the German 
language, which, with the Latin, was then the language of hin 
court ; he does not, howeirer, appear to have taken any notice of 
the popular dialect, which, in acknowledgement, as it were, of its 
Latin origin, was called Eomane or Romance. 

The earliest known specimen of Romance is the oath taken, at 
Strasbut^b, A.D. 842* by Lewis of Germany to Charles the Bold, 
when they conspired gainst their eldest brother, the Emperor Lo> 
tbure ; there are also some poetical fragments of nearly the same date, 
though their authors are now unknown. Thus we find that^ in the 
beginning of the ninth century, France possessed (what Italy did not 
yet) a popular dialect subjected to certain grammatical rules, em- 
ployed in official documents, and serving to express in poetry the 
popular opinions, passions, and prejudices. 

■ We subjoin the oath as a specimen of the Romance : — 

" Pro Deu amur et pro christian pobto et noatro comaUD salvament. 

" Dlest di en avant In quant Beu aavir et prodir me dunat ai aalvani jo 
dst metn fi»dre Karl 

"^Et In a^judha er in i-nrlhiinnj cosa si cum om per dreit son &adre Barrai 
dist In quid il me altrezl forzet. 

" £t ab Ludher nul plaid nunquam prindrai qui meon vol cist mean fradre 
Karl Id damno ait." 
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But, though under the well-judged patronage of Cliarieiiugnef 
Ifteratiire was aronged from her lethargic slnmben, thcmgb nnder 
his jurisdiction religion ww revereiiewl, the Una enforced, ootlcgea 
opened ior the instruction of the foto^, and pentiotu fn the remn- 
neration of the aged, we find that after his death the rising light at 
Hteratdre waa quenched, and repnbe and divespect were the otdy 
rewards that literature and the arts receiTed from the bangh^ banms 
and the licensed banditti of the tentli century. If ve lappoie for a 
moment, genius alive and emnlatioii active, what could letters do in 
■n^ a d^^raded state of society, and when the sword opened the only 
way to diatinctdon, the silence and extinction of literature necesaarily 
followed ? Hie epithets of the dark, the iron age may well be applied 
to the tenth oetttury ; and one would turn with di^pist tram the con- 
sideration of its enormities, were it not attended with the refiactimi 
tiuU the barrier was passed and that evwy foture change must be an 



Amidst these complicated distresses learning must have been inevi* 
tably destniyed but for tiie preservation of its choicest volumes in the 
conventual libraries ; manuscripts thrown blether by acddent gra- 
dually accumulated into libraries, which the abbots were disposed to 
ndue though almost always uuabie to use. Three centuries after, 
when the spirit of literature was again aroused, transcribers appeared 
and the works ot the immortal claaue writers were no longer suffered 
to moulder in the cells; thus, amid the disorders of the times, 
did learning reodve this silent thou^ useful homage, and to their 
obscure and bumble dUigence the learned of every subsequent period 
must ever be deeply indebted. 

But of evils and of misfortunes, though there be an excess, in time 
Aere must be an eqd. At length, the tide of northern barbarism 
was spent, and external ravages ceased ; but four centuries of revolu* 
tion and disorder bad completely changed the face of Europe, and 
their effects are viuble in the tenth century. The conquests of the 
barbarians appear uniformly to have subsided into the feudal govern- 
ment, which founded, as it was, on the basis of self-defence, sprung 
naturally from their precarious situation. Nothing, however, would 
be more repugnant to the genius of improvement : it established over 
Europe the dreadfiil oriental system of castes, struck at the root of 
royally, or rather of all legal subordination, perpetuated slavery, 
scattered the seeds of dvil war, and in the end deluged every king- 
dom witii blood. 

Wthout, however, dwelling on the d^radation and d^^eracy of 
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the tenth, let us pass on to the eleventh century. At this period we 
find the oiiginal Romance subdivided into two (^reat braucbes or 
dialects, that spoken to the north of the Loire (their comnHm boun- 
dary) w&s called the Romance Wallon,* vhile that used in the 
southern provinces nas the Romance Provencal. These dialects, 
thouffh founded on the same basis, the ancient I^atin, irere very 
different, and the dissimilarity became every day more apparent In 
a country favoured by nature, under a serene sky, where the genial 
warmth of the atmosphere enlivens the imagination vrithout enervat- 
ing the body, the Frovengal vras soft-flonii^^ and harmoniouB. The 
Romance Wallon, on the contrary, adulterated by a mixture of 
Frankiah and Norman words, was harsh and dissonant. The rise 
of the Proven^l may be dated from the commencement of the 
eleventh century : while it is from the twelfth century that the Wal- 
lon became a literary language. We have no literaiy monuments, 
DO poems, no aongs, wMch show the Wallon in its primitive state. 
The earliest specimen possessed by tu is the code of laws imposed by 
William the Conqueror upon his Eng^sb subjects. In Normuidy, the 
Wallon appears to have acquired a more grammatical form and a great- 
er polish than in any other French province ; William the Conqueror 
was much attached to it, encouraged it greatly among his Norman 
subjects, and even introduced it into England, where the people were 
forced by rigorous punishments and severe enactments to adopt it, in 
preference to their native language. 

Having thus given a faint sketch of the decline of Roman learning, 
an imperfect memorial of the d^radation and degeneracy of the 
tenth century, and having thus followed learning to the last stage of 
its depression, we will reserve for a future article the more grate- 
ful task of tracing its revival, and stating the apparent causes, their 
operations and efFects. 

CRITES. 
[To U conlmutd.'\ 

* The Wallon was called Lmtgue d'oa or tTOui, and the Fravenpal the 
Lsngue d'Oc, from the afflimative word of each nation, as the Italian for the 
Bsme reasun was Lratgiu: de li, snd the German Langue ie ;u. — Sitvoin)!. 
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KEMARKS UPON THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 

Tbb perishable nature of timber when used m the conBtruction of 
. edifices, and the most effectoal and expeditious means of prevendng 
its decay, has been a subject of vast interest and importance to the 
architect. The processes hitherto used of steaming or boiling to 
create a speedy evaporation c^ the watery part, — " impair the 
strength and elasticity of the timber," is tedious and attended with 
much expense, and does not counteract the action of those causes of 
decay which are inherent in wood and all oi^^ieed bodies. 

Decay in timber ariseB ftom Tuious causes ; if it commence white 
the tree is stancUng, it is indicated by the death of some of tiie upper 
branches ; by cracks and openings in the trunk, probably trom the 
infiltration of water into the interior ; and often by an unsound root. 
This kind of decay, which extends from the heart outwards, continues 
slowly in operation after the tree is cut down. But though this 
decay is of importance, as there exists an effectual remedy, viz. of 
cutting down the tree before it has reached its maturity, it is unne- 
cesBary to speak fiirther of it. 

Decay may commence in sound timber from alternate exposure to 
changes in the weather — to heat and cold — to moisture and dryness. 
In this case, the process commences outwardly ; and painting or 
covering the exposed parts with a coating of tar, &c. in some in- 
stances has prevented, for a time, the progress of tliis decay, which 
is termed the common rot. 

As in the common rot, the causes of decay are extrinsic, and are 
principally brought into action in those parts which are exposed to 
the vicisatudes of t^e weather ; widely different are they &om those 
which produce what is commonly termed the dry-rot. The causes 
which produce this niialady are the action of natural properties dis- 
persed in the outer layers or vegetable parts of the wood, whose 
decomposing operations soon proceed to the internal layers until the 
whole structure becomes involved. 

The primary cause producing this disease is the beat accompanying 
the fermentation of the albumen rousing into action the germs of 
the ftmgi ; this v^«table structure, from its nutritions principles being 
afterwards hollowed out by insects, permits the access of air and 
moisture into the interstices, and produces what is properly termed 
the sap-rot, since its elements chiefly abound in the outer layers of 
the wood. 
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The moit effectual means of preventiDg, or, more properly gpeakitig, 
Buspen^ng the causes of decaj which are inhereiit in vood and all 
organiied bodies, is effected by Mr. Kyan's method of applying a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, which penetrateB deeply into the vood, 
and by solidifying or coagulating the albumen, thus prevents the oom- 
moicement of the fennentation, and the derelopment of fungi, which 
are not the cause of the sap.rot, as maintained hy some, but the inci- 
dsBtal acoompamments, owing to their mucilaginous or sacchariiM 
principles. 

The results tnm numerous experiments proving the duralality that 
this process confers upon timber are now becoming generally biown. 
The encooraganaat it recdves finnn eminent profesuonal men, who 
are using it in esecnting their laige public works, tends to convince 
n> of its utility ; but time alone will show to the world what is the 
value of tUs great inveotion. 

AN ARCHITECT. 



SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN ORNITHOLOGY. 

Gould's " Bikdb or Eubopb." 

Fabts Fiftibnth jj(d Sixteevtb. 

Part XV. — Tmb first plate presents us with a rare species of 
Eagle, one of the smallest, but not the least typical of the genus 
AqvUa; vii. die Booted Eagle, Aqu^ pmnata, Steph.— Aigle 
bott^ Fr, Eastern Europe and the adjacent portions of Asia con- 
stitute the haUtat <^ this interesting bird ; but it is sjdd to migrate 
annaaUy into Austria, Moravia, and the eastern part of the German 
territories. M. Tenuniuck says that it breeds on tiie Carpathian 
monntsins. "^k figure represents the bird of the natural siee, and 
tfris is much less than that of the Common Bnzsard. Tbe attitude 
we cannot adnura : the breadth of shoulders alluded to in the descrip- 
tion is not given in the figure ; there is no f>eshness or spirit in the 
drawing ; the port and aspect are not tiiose of the daring, the impe- 
tuous Eagle. 

Rustic Bunting, Emberixa ruttica, Pall. — Bruaut rustique, Fr. 
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A betntifiil figure of the male and fisinale,. delioeated wUh tile onul 
feUeilj of Mr. Gould's penoil. At & fint glance, thii ran speciH 
might be mutaken for the Reed Bmiting ; but the Blightest eumina- 
tlon would serve to discorer the difference. The.Roatic BuntiDg is 
one of the birds which have at bett a doubtfol claim io a place in the 
fiuina of Europe. Siberia, Kamtscluitlca, and the adjacent isles con- 
■titote its native ^rade : it is said, however, to have occurred within 
the limits of the north-eastern ftontiers of our conlinenL Of its hia- 
tor3r nothing ii known ; bnt we may reasonably conclude that ita 
habits resemble those of the rest of the genus. Mr. Gould informs 
US that his figures wera taken from Bpecim«i8 in the Musenm at 
Frankfort. 

Oystercatoher, Hamatopru ottraltgw, Lin^.— Hniterier pie,i^rv— 
Gescha^te anstemfischer, G. The figure of this bird is of the na- 
tural sise. Though tolerably good, it is not one of the best of Mr. 
Gould's effiirts : the attitude is awkward, and does not convey the 
idea of an active swift-footed Inrd tripping along the sands, " and yet 
no footing seen." The Oyatercatcber is a species very widely dif- 
fliaed and well known to naturalists. It frequents vanous parts of 
<Nir shorea, its fiivomite spots bdng" low sandy beadies, &om which 
the tide redies and upon which it finds ita food, as moUusks, cruita- 
oea, &C. The strei^th and shiqw of the lull admirably fit it as an 
instnunent for detachmg IJmpets from the rooks, or for insertitm 
between the valves <rf Mnssels, Oysters, and the like. This hand- 
tome bird is no less distinguished for Bwee[ung velodty on the wing 
than for activity on the shore : it also swims with great fedlity, and 
is even capable of diving. Wilson observes of the American species 
—which, by the bye, he confounded with that of Europe — that, when 
wounded, it not only takes to the water and swims, bnt that it also 
dives well ; and he adds the following : — " On tiie sea-beach of Cape 
May, not for from a deep and rapid inlet, I broke the wing of one of 
these Inrds, and, being without adt^, instantly pursued it towards the 
inlet, which it made for with great ra^udity. We both plunged in 
nearly at the same instant, but the bird eluded my grasp and I sunk 
beyond my depth. On rising to the surfoce, I found the bird had 
dived ; and a strong ebb current was carryii^ me fort towards the 
ocean. Encnmbered with my gun and all ray shooting apparatus, I 
was compelled to relinquish the bird and to make for the shore, witi) 
considerable mortification and the total destruction of the contents fd 
ray powder horn. The wounded bird afterwards rose and swam with 
great buoyancy out among the breakers." Mr. Gould states, that the 
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female Oyatercatcber depoute her tigg» (four In number), amcHig the 
■hinglm ; and that while " engaged in the task of incubation, the 
male keeps asiiduouB watch and giTes notice of the approach of dan- 
ger by a peculiar kind of whistling ciy." Wlson says ot the Ameri- 
can ipedes, that " the female lita on her eggs only during the night, 
or in remarkably cold and rainy weather : at other tiinei the heat <^ 
the BUD and of the sand, which ia sometimes great, renders incubation 
unnecesBary." The parent birds are very solicitous in behalf of their 
young, and, like the Lapwing, wheel round the intruder's head, utter- 
ing repeated cries, and counterfeiting lameness or incapability of fly- 
ing very fax, in order to draw him on to the .pursuit, and thus lead 
him from the spot where their young are crouched. The species 
described by Wilson, is the HsBtnatoput palUaltu, Tem. S. Srazi- 
Btiuit, Licht. It is widely distributed o7er the American continrait. 

Azure l^t, Panu Cyamn, Fall — M4sange uur4e, Fr. De- 
licate little creatures t There they are, peering among the leaves in 
seardi of insects, and clinging to die slender spray of the birch, un- 
bent by their wdgbt, unshaken by their actions 1 Who would thmk 
that these litUe beings were fitted to tenant the repons of Siberia, 
and endure the cold of winter im theae joyless realms of snow ? Yet 
BO it is. Their presence enlivens the gloomy recesses of the forests 
of Siberia and Russia, iriiere man seldom ventures to intrude upon 
their quiet. Their nest and eggs are unknown. The only specimens 
in England are those from which the lovely drawings were taken ; 
and they were obtained through the Uberolity of the Directors of the 
Royal Museum of Berlin. Of the restricted genus Panu nine 
species are indigenons in Europe, and six in North America. 

Block Guillemot, Uria Gfrylle, — Guillemot a mimnr blanc, Fr. 
— Der Schwarze Lumme, O. The plate gives a characteristic 
figure of an adult, and also of an immature bird, of the natural sise. 
This species of Guillemot is most ahnndant in high northern latitudes, 
and porticnlarly along the coasts of the Baltic : it is also common in 
the polar re^ons of both continents. Frequents the north of Scotland 
and the adjacent isles ; it is not often seen on the coasts of England, 
where the Foolish Guillemot ( Uria Troil», Lath.) swarms in thou- 
sands ; and still less frequently does it occur on those of Scotland or 
of France. " The northern parts of Scotland, and the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands (says Mr. Gould) form a place of general rendex- 
vouB for the Black Guillemot, which being less migratory in its 
habits than its near ally, the Foolish Guillemot, seldom quits those 
isolated groups, whose bays afford it shelter during the stormy seasoa 
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of winter, and nhoae abrupt precipitous cliffs are equally inviting as 
a site for incnbation. On the ledges of these rocks it deposits its 
single white ^g spotted with black : the young are hatched in about 
three weeks, and shortly after are conveyed, but by vrhat meant is 
unknown, to the water, on element to which tbey are so expressly 
adapted, that their are enahled to swim and dive with the utmost 
facility the moment they arrive on its surface, and to brave with im- 
punity the rough seas which are so prevalent in the northern lati- 
tudes. After the process of re-productton is over, the adults are 
subject to a considerable change in the colour of their plumage, ap- 
parently caused by a general moult, even t« the prunaries which are 
so simultaneously lost, that the bird is, for a considerable peritod, 
deprived of the power of flight." The winter dress <^ the adults is 
mottled black and wbhe, the latter prevuling. The youug birds 
have Uie ftathers white mar^ned with black ; and tha white spot on 
the win^ invariable in the adults, is spotted also with black. 

Hyacinthine Porphyria, Porphgria hyacinifunu*. Tern. — Tol^ve 
porphyrion, Fr. — Purple Water-hen, Edwards. A bold and striking 
figure of a most remarkable and richly coloured bird. The birds of 
this genus are closely allied to the Coots and GalUnnles, and their 
manners are, to a certam extent, the same. The species represented 
.in the plate is a native of southern and aouth-eastem Europe, and the 
adjacent portion of Africa. In former times, among the Greeks and 
Romans, it was in high esteem on account of its beauty ; and in 
. modem times has received the name of Poule SuUane, or Sultana, for 
the same reason. It frequents the marshy borders of lakes or rivers, 
and is very abundant in marahy rice grounda ; in the swamps of 
Sicily, Calabria, the Ionian Islands, and the whole of~the Archipela- 
go, and in the Levant, it is very common. Its food consists of grain, 
seeds, and aquatic plants. 

Coromon Crossbill, Loxiaeurvirottra, Um, — Beccroise commun, 
Fr, — Fichtsn kreutzschnahel, G. — Crosicro, It, Two very cbarac- 
teriitic figures, repreaentmg an adult in its olive-coloured dress, and 
a yotmg of the jrear in its evanescent roseate livery. The Crossbill 
is not a permanent dweller within the limits of our island, though 
a few instances are on record of its having bred with us ; it visits us, 
however, both in the autumn ^d spring, and sometimes (as in the 
months of June and July, 1821) in great multitudes. It is singular 
that the richest plumage of this bird should be that of immaturity. 
Mr. Gould observes, that doubts exist in the minds of many as to 
whedier the rosy red colouring be characteristic of A« breeding 

vol.. Till., NO. XXIV. 33 
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season, or whether it be the permsnent IWery of the adnlt male ; and 
adds the fiiBoiniig : " Doiii^ our recent visit to Vienna, we had all 
opportmntjr of obsemag both sexes in every stage, an examlnatitm of 
which afforded us sbnndant proob tlut the red plnmage is acqolnd 
during the first aatomn ; for we saw many lately fledged that had 
tbor plnmage thickly spotted ; others that had partially lost thefr 
spotted appearance and had partly assmsed the red calooring ; and 
others that had their feathers entirely tinted with this colour ; while 
the adulfy were, as most omftbologists have stated, characterised by 
a plumage oi oUee grem, which appears to he p«rmaM«nt." The 
nest of the Crossbill is placed in the ibl^ of the topmost branches of 
the fir and other trees, and is composed of mosa and lichens, gene- 
mlly lined with (eaters ; the eggs are fonr or fire in number, oi 
a greyish white, marked at the larger end with irrcfiular patches of 
bright blood red, the remainder minutely speckled witJi the same 
colour. Besides the present species, which is a native of the northern 
regions of the old continent^ another, the Loma pytioptittaeiu, 
Bechst. is also ind^^ous in northern and central Europe, while 
two are natives of North America, vix. the Loxia Americana, Wils. 
and the Loxia leucoptera, Gmel. which last is aoddemtal in north- 
em Europe. 

Greenshank, Totanue ghttu, Bechst — GhttU Moropvt, NiU. — 
Chevalier aboyeor, Pr. — Gnmfiissiger wasseriaiifer, O^— flantana 
verderello, It. The easy and natural attitude of the %ure repre- 
senting this elegant species of Sandpiper is happily managed, and the 
effect of the whole is very pleasing. The Greenshank is a well- 
known species, and is very widely distributed, being spread over the 
whole of India, Africa, and Europe. It does not appear, however, to 
breed in the British island, but visits us in considerable abundsDoe 
during its vernal and autumnal migrations. According to Mr. Andn- 
bon, it is a native of the southern parts of North America. It would 
appear, however, that the American Greenshank, though vNy dose 
to that of the old world, is in reality a distinct species, and it has been 
characterized by Prince Charles Lncien Bonaparte under the title of 
Glottii Flortdanttt' 

Snowy Owl, Strix Nyctea, Lin. — Swnia Nyctea, Dum. — Chou- 
ett« hai&ng, /V^^Sclmeekauz, G. — Alucco dinmo, Jl. A magni- 
ficent plate of a magnificent species I Two figures, an adult, and a 
young bird in immature livery, about one-third the natural sise, are 
spiritedly drawn, and the composition of the whole is very masterly ; 
it is one of Mr. Lear's best efforts. If not stricUy indigenous in the 
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BritiBh islands, this noble Owl is more frequently to be met with in 
Scotland and th« adjacent counties than Was fonnerly impMted. Its 
true habitat, hovener, is nithin the arctic drcle of the otd'and new 
world. From these bleak realms it migrates southward ; and it would 
appear to visit more tonthem latitudes in America than in Enrope. 
Daring, impetaons, and fierce, this " playmate of the stonn" com- 
mits havoc amon^ tix traiania 'of the snowy moanlains ; Alpine 
Hares, Gronse, and even Foxes tAl victims to its nqtad^. " The 
indefiUigaUe Wilson ittfonns m that it is a deitrons fisher, pouncing 
npon its finny pr^ and ■eonring it by an instantaneous stroke of its 
foot : and Dr. Ridiardson states, in the second volume of the Feama 
SoreaU-Am^rictma, that he haa Men it pursue the American Hare, 
making repeated strokes at the animal with its fook It hunts in the 
day, and, indeed, unless it ogvld do so, it would be unfit to pass the 
snmmer wiAdn the arctic cirele." llie haintk and manners of this 
spedee are, in hxA, more those <tf the Falcons or Eagles, than of 
the Strigida generally ; and the changes in ita plumage are precisely 
similar to those of the Gyiftloon. During the first three or toot 
ymn the jdumage is barred with brown, which markbga become gr^ 
doalty indistinct as the bird advances in yean, tUl in the old males 
the plnmage is pure white. In the fiir-countries, the Indians, and 
even white rendents, regaid this Owl as good eating, especially in the 
miter, when it beoomes very Hi. The flesh is deticatoly white. 
: Red Grouse, ZogvpiM ScoHeut, Loth. — Tetnis rouge, Fr. As 
we gaie on thesa admirable %ures of the Red Grouse, the remem- 
bianee of the mooriands comes upon us— the moorlands bleak and 
hM, with thedr deep glens and swelling bills all covered with Head) 
and the BUberry plant, where the Grouse makes her bed and covers 
her crouching brood. Too well known ,is this oelebrMed bird to 
req uir e any observatioDs : we cannot, however, forbear remaking 
that it is peonliar to the British Islands ; it has never been found on 
the continent-^t is exclusively our own ; and may it never be extir- 
pated from our moorlands by the wholesale destroyers of game, 
whose boost is not in their skill, but in the number of birds they kill 
in a given time, where the packg are thick and the birds tame and 
nnsoiqncions. 

The Black Kite, Miltmt ofsr— Milan noir, on I^rasite, Frr~. 
Sehwartser Milan, G. Mr. Lear's figure of this Kite is very good ; 
the attitude is easy and natural, but the head does not quite please 
us — it seems as if pushed down, as if the size of the stone had pie- 
vented tbe arUst from completing his outline as originally designed. 
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— The Black Kite is not ind^^emnu in the Britiab Iskndi ; yet, u 
Mr. Oould obseires, "jnt^ing from iti extrutrdiiuiy powers of 
fl^fat, snd from the mnderinff habits of the generality of the Fai- 
eonida, it is not improbable that it may have penetrated so for wext 
aa our island, and have been mistakeo for the common species." It 
is abmidantly distributed over Germany, France, Switzerland, and the 
European countries bordering the Mediterraoean sea. 

Bar-tailed Godwit, lAmasa rvfit, Brias. — Barge rousse, Fr. — 
Roatbranner waaaerlaufer, G. We do not admire this plate.' The 
l»rd in its summer dress is badly drawn, and the perspective utterly 
wrong ; indeed there is no perspective at all. The bird in questioa 
is standing on a bank, apparently at a very considerable distance, and 
dipping its bill in a piece of water, not close to the brink, but half-a- 
mile out, or nearly so : while on another bank, a good bow-shot (in 
tme perspective) beyond the first, stands a bird in its winter dress, 
rather larger than the bird in its summer dress. Both are stated to 
be of the natural size, yet they are on a distant landscape. If otir 
readers consult the plate, tbey will not think us hypercritical. How. 
ever, in the midst of so muqh to admire, we may well pardon worse 
faults ; indeed, it is because the plates in general are so beantifol 
that a faulty one is the more startling. In other works, this very 
plate would be deemed good. — The native haunts of the Bar-tailed 
Godwit are'the high northern regions of Europe, whence it migratea 
southwards in autumn, and whither it returns in spring. It visits ouf 
island during its vernal and autumnal travels, and some few individu- 
als sojourn with us during the winter, tenanting the mouths of rivers, 
creeks, low muddy shores, and marshes along the coast. Its sum- 
mer plumage is rufous varied with brown ; in winter its dress is grey 
pmcilled and dashed with dusky brown. In Holland, this species 
abounds in winter, and also on the coast of some parts of France. 
From the former country our markets are supplied with these and 
other waders during the winter season. Its parallel on the American 
continent is the Limota Fedaa, Vieill. — And. plate 238, The £t- 
moia Hudtonica there represents our Black-tuled Grodwit, X. mela- 

Alpine Accentor, Accentor Alpmtu, Bechst. — Accenteui pegol, 
ou des Alpes, Fr. — Alpen fluevSgel, Gf. Of the genus. Accentor, 
diree species are European ; namely, A. Alpinut, A. modularit, 
and A. montaneUaa. An undescribed species, Mr. Gould observes, 
inhabits the Hinutayaa mountains ; none are American. The present 
plate presents two figures of the Alpine Accentor, of the natural aize. 
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both exceHetitly drawn. Though this spedes is strictly a native of 
Uie Alpine districts cf conUnental Europe, Beveral Bpecimens have 
been taken in England, and that not in our rocky prorinces, but at or 
near Cambridge, in the midst of a low flat tract of country, little 
adapted, one woald suppose, for the sojourn of a bird whose congenial 
reudence is among the bold rocks and cliffii of the Tyrol, tfae holes 
and fissures of which aff>rd it a place of Didification. Its eggs, like 
those of our Common Accentor, (or Hedge Sparrow), are greenish- 
blue. The casual visit to our island of birds not possessing powers of' 
rafnd fl^ht, birds not strictly migratory in their habits, and natives of 
a distinct locality, is very remarkable, and not'ea^ily accounted fbr. 
In the present instance, we hare a bird peculiar to central and south- 
em Eurc^ finding its way westward to our island, led tbilher by 
some train of rarcumstances which we cannot well comprehend. Mr. 
Selby figured a specimen killed in the garden of King's College, 
Cambridge, and now in the mtuenm of the Rev. Dr. Thackery ; but 
he doea not inform us at what part of the year it was obtained, nor 
does Hr. Gould advert to this important point. 

Twite, Lmaria moniana, Ray. — Grosbeo i gorge rouge, Fr. — 
Arktische fink, G. The plate represents a figure of this jtretty little 
turd, chastely drawn, true and natural. Small birds, by the way, are 
Mr. Gould's Jortg. — " The Twite, though possesring a longer tul 
tlian the Linnet, has a more delicate contour of body, and is, as we 
think, a more diminutive bird. In this respect our opinion is not in 
accordance with that of Mr. Selby, who states ' it is rather ki^er 
than the Common Linnet, being bulkier in the body and having a 
loiter tuL' " The habits and mannera of this Urd resemble those of 
the Common Linnet, which l»rd it closely resembles in general ap- 
pearance^ " It is ahmidantly dispersed over the northern portions of 
Europe, even whhin the rc^ons of the arctic circle. It also passes 
tfae summer, but in smaller numbers, on the uplands of Scotland, the 
Western, Orkney, and Shetland Islands." Mr. Selby says that it 
breeds in these places, its nest bong built " amid the topa of the 
tallest Heath, tnud with vod, fibres oi root, and the finer parts of 
the Heath." The e^s, five in number, are of a pale bluish-green 
colour, spotted with pale orange brown. — In autumn it leaves the 
mounlanu of the Scottish nuun-land and Ules, and, jmned by fiocks 
from Norway, Sweden, &c. joins the Common Linnet and travels 
southward. Taken in company with this bird, by the London bird- 
catchers, it is eauly distinguished from the Linnet by its note, expres- 
uve of the word tmU, whence its English name. 
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Sbort-loed Lark, Almtda brac^^/daetyta, Tvam. — Alouetto' i 
draghtB courts, Fr. — Die KurtMbtge Lendte, &.>-4a CalandielK 
BonelU, in Man. dt tAead. ^e. Twin. Two beuitifiil figures I— 
The Short-toed Lut, vith the Mauda caltmdra, the Aia^tda bima- 
adata, and the Alaitda tartarka, may be rq^uded «s constiti)tii% a 
diotinct Bub-^eneric groi^ distinguished from tlie Qrpcal Lsrks — the 
Sky Lark for instance — by the more powerful and nrinut ffum of the 
bill, and by the comporadTB shortness of the toes. — This gro^ has 
received the title of Melanoc(yiypha, Boi4. Of the four spedes, all 
inhabit southern Europe, with the exception of the Alatula tartariea, 
which is a nstJTe of the high northern latjtudes. — The £3tort-4oed 
Lark abounds In the hot pUins of the Spanish pen i a g u l a ; it is also 
found in France, Italy, Sicily, and the north of Afiico. like the 
Larks of the restricted gemu Alamia, it otakes its nest <ni the 
ground. The e^s are plain, of a pale Iiabella yellow. 

Dalmatian Pelican, PeUaanu cw^pw, Felde^. The drawing of 
this turd is by Mr. Iiear, with all the spirit and oUlhe naniwrisBi of 
that artist; the beauties, boverer, preroUoTer the defects : it is a 
striking and eSectiye plate. — The Coamoa FeUcwi PtUca tit n Omo- 
erotaku, andthepresent are the only two ^tedes which csn be pUeed 
in the liat of the Fauna of Europe. Two species, P-traeh^kgrnckui 
and the P. Jiucwt, are found in Amuica. It is but lately that tlus 
noble bird has been discovered and characterised ; well, therdore, 
may JVIr. Gould say ; "A bird of such striking magnitude as the 
present hsTing so long esesf»ed observation, even on the shocM of 
Europe, what may we not expect from those more distaat GOUBtriea, 
to which the scrutinizing eye of the naturalist has seldom peaetrated I 
Although this species has been introduced to the notioe of the aeiaitifie 
within the last few years only, it bos doubtless long abounded where 
it is now found. The spedmenfirom vhieh-oui %ure was taken wa» 
sent us by Boron de Feld^gg, and waa one of tw^ily-four IdUed t^ 
him on the shores of Dalmatia. .In: the letter whidi accompanied 
this specimen the Baron thus writes : .* The first example ef this bird 
that came under my notice,, wasshot by myself in the, year 1B26, in 
Dalmatia, and was sent to fJoa imperial obinet in Vienna. Two 
yean after this, Messrs. Riippell and KittUts met with this spedea ia- 
Abyssinia, where, however, it would appear to be very scarce, as. 
those gentlemen prucured only a ungle specimen. In the year 1832! 
I published a description of it, under the name of PeUcantu eritpui. 
The PeUeanui critfiut has undoubtedly escaped notice in coiue- 
quence of no naturalist having seen both species (viz. : thb and the 
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P. onocntto/w) togeUier, ag I have in Dahnatia, wliere it arriTes in 
spring and autunm, and where it gives preference to the ndghbonr- 
hood of Fort Opus, on the river Naranta, which ig bordered wth 
mottutea. It comes through Bosnia, seldom alone, bat generall]' 
in flocks. I have seen a* many as twelve together hunting for fiah : 
it is very cnnning luid extremely difficult to shoot. I obtained, at 
different times u many as twenty-ftmr examples." The Pelieanua 
eritpiu differs from die Common Pelican in posseaaiug a beantifhl 
crest and maae of narrow elongated silky fnthers ; in the naked 
space roimd the eye being smaller ; ia the feathers of the breast 
being stiff, lanceolate, rounded at the pointa, and of an elastic teitnr^ 
in the body bong more bulky and larger in aH its proportions ; and 
in the tarsi bring stouter, of a different colour, and considerably 
shorter." The crest, however, appears to be a variable character, as 
Baron Feldegg says : — " At all seasons of the year i^ bards may 
be found both with and without the crest. I saw a spedmem in M. 
Aker's menagerie which had always had it, while a bird of the same 
species in another menagerie had none ; in all other respects they 
were the same, and were very healthy, and I possess a fbmale in 
which the ovaries were lai^ly developed, and which has a large crest 
covering the whole of the head ; which circumstance induces me to 
conclude that it is a very old bird." 

Yellow-breasted Bunting, Emberiza aureola, Pall.^— Bmant 
anr^ole, Fr. Two beautiful figures, representing the male and fe- 
male of this rare and el^fant Bunting. — The native habitat of this 
spebiea ia Kamtschatka, Siberia, and the Crimea ; its claim to a place 
among the list of British birds rests on the urcumstance of its having 
been killed a few times lirithin the predncts of our island. Its habits 
and manners are Uttle known, but no doubt resemble those of its 
ctHigeners. It is the jEmierixa Stbirica, Nov. Comn. Petr. v. 15, 
p. 488. 

The Whistling Swan, or Hooper, Cygnut ferus, Ray, — Cygne 
sanvsge, Fr. — Der Singschwan, G. — Cjgao salvatico, It. The 
figure of this bird, by Mr. Lear, is bold and masterly ; the neck, 
however, might be improved : it is too much like a jug handle. 
Four Swans are indigenous to Europe: lat^ the Tame Swan, C^g' 
nut aior, or^inally fhim north-eastern Europe. — 3nd, a very close 
ally, distinguished, among othet things, by the pemuineiit pale fleshy 
wlUte colour of the bill and legs. It is the Cygnui immutahilit, 
Yarrel, and has been very lately characterized. It inhabits the north 
of Europe, and is a not nnfrequent winter visitor to our island — 3rd, 
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. Cggnuifirvi, Raj. Ana$ Cygnut, IJnn. the species represented in 
the plate under present notice. — And 4th, Bewick's Svao, C^gmu 
Btwie/cH, Yarr. a native of Europe generally, and diffenng from the 
.Wfaiitling Swan in being less in size, in the form and markings of 
tibe lull, in having eighteen instead of twenty tail feathers, and in the 
greater extent to which the trachea extends into the body of tlie ster- 
nnm.* — Selby states that both the Cygnvt fervt and the Cygtmt 
SnoieiH are natives of the northern parts of America. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. The two Wild Swans of North America are 
the C^gnui AmerieatKu, Sharpless, and the G/gntu buccinator, 
Richardson ; both of which are allowed to be perfectly distinct from 
their European relatives. — Of the habits and manners of the Whistl- 
ing Swan, or Hooper, nothing need be said. It is an annual winter 
visitor to our island, frequenting rivers and sheets of water, often in 
omndeiahle flocks ; and the vast numbers both of this species and 
C StmekU seen and shot in England during the late vrinter, 
1887-38, may be regarded as affording an index of the. seventy of 
the season in the higher latitudes, whence they were driven south- 
wards in multitudes. 

Black Scotar, Oidemia nigra, Flem. — Canard macrense, Fr. — 
Die Tnuter-ente, G- The fig^nre of this well-known species is very 
characteristic : it represents a male, of the natural sise, tranquilly 
floating on the water, ftvm the deptiis of which it obtains its prey^— 
A native of the arctic rt^ons, the Black Scoter visits our seas and 
dioie of Holland, France, &c. in great numbers, during the autum- 
nal migrations of the flocks southwards, and again in the spring, on 
tbtar return to the north : numbers also stay with us during the 
whole of the winter, and take their departure with the return of 
spring, when the morasses and lakes within the arctic circle, undis- 
turbed by man, are unlocked and offer an asylum. Like the rest of 
the section of oceanic Ducks to which the present belongs, its flesh 
is nauseous and unfit for food. It subsists principally on bivalves, as 
the Common Mussel. We have often examined the giziard of this 
bird : it is lined internally with a strong tough coriaceous membrane 
of considerable thickness ; its muscular parietes are of prodigious 
depth and solidity i the whole forms a. mill, of which the two parts 
work upon each other, grinding between them the enclosed Mussels 
and cruBhiug them to pieces. 

Green Sandpiper, Totanus ochropus, Temm. — TVmga ochroput, 
Gmel.— ^Le Chevalier cul blanc, Fr. — Punktierte straudlaufer, G. — 

■ See Yarrell, in Tram. Linn. S«e. 13, 4^ 
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CultuBnco, II. The figure of this lurd ia tolentbl]r good, but the per* 
spectiTe of tbe groand it StmAa upon ia ont alt<^;etber. It ia repre* 
aoDted on tbe same plate irith its close ally, tbe 

Wood Sandpiper, Tolaniu glatvola, Temm^— Le Chevalier lyU 
vain, I^. — ^Wald Strandlaufer, (?; The Green Sandpiper oertuuly 
breeds with tu, at least occasionally, and probably more freqoeatly 
than ia suspected. It has been observed in Wales during the sum- 
mer, frequenting the small mountain streams in the neigbbottrbood of 
Snowdon and elsewhere ; but ne are not avare that its neat has actu- 
ally been ibund. It is one of our antnmnal visitors, and gives pre- 
ference to secluded ponds, rinilets, and marshy places, instead of the 
mouths of rivers or the sea-beach, to which most other members of 
the family resort. Ita range of habitat is very extensive t it is " dis- 
peraed over the whole of Europe, the greater part of Asia and Afri- 
ca, but is not found in America, its place there being Bup))lied by a 
totally distinct species," vii. Totanvt chUtropygiut. — "It di^ra 
from the Wood Sandpiper in its large size, its shorter tarsi, and in 
the more diminutive spotdng of the upper surface." — -" The Wood 
Sandpiper is still more rarely teen in the British Islands than its near 
ally, but in every other particular the history of the preceding species 
is applicable to the present. It is, however, even more widely dis- 
persed, as is proved by its being found not only over the whole of the 
Asiatic continent, but in most of the islands of the Pacific Ocean also, 
which we believe ia not the oase with tbe Green Sandpiper." The 
TViHga toUtaria of Wilson, a native of the United States, di^rs 
fima the present species only in having the two middle tail-feathers 
of a uniform brown tint; while in the T. glareoU they are alter- 
nately barred with brown and white. 

Gorget Warbler, Calliope La^iami, Gould— -La Calliope, Fr. 
A lovely drawing of tbe male and iemale of this rare and elegant 
spedes of Warbler, which Mr. Gould regards as the type of a dis- 
tinct genus, to which he has given the title Calliope. — " Among the 
sub-divisions into which the Sglviadte are now distributed, we do not 
find one," he observes, " to which we can atrictiy refer the present 
beauti&l bird ; we have, therefore, ventured to form a new genus for 
its reception, taking the specific designation of Pallas for its generic 
designation. We cannot perceive its immediate relationship to the 
Accentors, to which M. T^mminck has referred it. Both Gmelin 
and Latham have considered it to be a Thrush, fTurdusJ; but 
although not raging with any established genus of that family, its 
form is very similar to some of the smaller species of that group. In 
vwi« VIII., NO. ixiv. 34 
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the nlky cbantctor of its pluinsgc, in the presence of the goi^et, and 
in the gnat diSBreuoe betmen the sexes, it evinces a close ofGnity to 
the Blne-thrcMted Wu-bler, P/uaucitra tueeiea ; but in its general 
contour it i^prozinutes to the Nightingale, P/ulomela bucmia, to 
whi<^ we coauder it to be moat nculy allied."— 'The Gorget Warbler 
is scarcely to be r^srded as a native of Europe ; indeed it baa been 
oeoukmaUy only taken within the borders of oar portion of the 
globew Its true habitat is noith-eastem Asia and the island of Ja- 
pan. It is said to have an agreeable song. The rich scarlet gorget 
which adorns the male is wanting in the female, whose general tint is 
olive brown. 

Barrow's Duck, Clargvla Barrtmi, Swains, et Richards. This 
rare and beaatifnl Duck is figured with admirable fidelity sad taste. 
A male of the natural siie is represented resting on the water in an 
attitude at once easy and spirited. — One instance only is on record of 
this Duck having been killed in England. It is a native of the 
northern regions of America, and was first described in the Fauna 
JBvrtaU-Americtma, by Dr. Jlichardsou, who observes ; — " Notwitfa- 
■tanding the general simiUrity in the ibrm and markings of this bird 
and the Common Goldeneye, the dl&rence in th«r bills evidently 
points them out to be distinct species. Exclusive of other characters, 
the Barrow's Duck is distiogut^ed by the purer colour of its dorsal 
plumage, and the smaller portion of white on its mags and »capulan. 
Its long flank feathers are also much more broadly bordered all round 
with black. — The spedfic appellation is intended as a tribute to Mr- 
Barrow's varied talente and his unwearied exertions for the jtfomotioa 
of science." 

Blackthroated Thrush, Twdu* atrogularu, Temm. — Merle k 
gorge noir, Fr. The plate represents a male and female of the natu- 
ral size. The figures of each are admirably drawn : we know not 
which most to admire : both are perfect, and the compowdon of the 
piece is very happy. This beautiful Thrush, distinguished by its black 
gorget, is common in the Himalayan range c^ mountuns, but can 
scarcely cUutn a place among the birds of Europe. M. Temminck 
states it to be a native (rare, we presume) of Hungary and Russia, 
and as occasionally occurring in Austria and Silesia. Mr. Gould 
says, " we have only seen two specimens killed in Europe, which are 
in the collection at '\nenna, and one of them was, we believe, killed 
in the neighbouriiood of that city." Of the manners of this elegant 
bird we have no acconnta. 

The Yellow Bunting, Embenza eitrinella, Linn. — Bruant jaune, 
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Fr. — Goldhtunmer, G. A pair of these well-known, but mort ele- 
gantljr- attired birdfl are delineated with tiie pencil of tmth and deli- 
cacjr. One woald almost ftatsy them about to take wing. — Of the 
Yellow Bunting we need say nothing. Who does not know it ?^ 
who baa not admired it perched on the road-ade hs^, al<mg which 
it flits as you approach, fVom distance to distance, and still not ftr 
away, Bfi if deurous yet too timid to be noticed ? This bird is sprmd 
over Europe, but appears to be confined within the boundaries of 
this quarter of the globe, as it bas nerer been met with in colIeotioDS 
from other quarters. 

Marsh Harrier, Cimu rwjna, Bris. — Bnsard haipage, ou de ma- 
nus, Fr. — Brandweighe, Wasserweighe, & ■ Sumpfwdber, G. We 
do not quite like this plate, by the pendl of Mr. Lear. The tnrd 
standing upright is as stiff as a badly mounted spetamen ; and its 
companion lying down, setting the bead aside, is not much like any- 
thing that claims the name of bird, save that it is clothed with 
fbathers, which, howerer, are rather Kke lai^ scales than fea- 
thers, and so might eauly be mistaken. — '" The size of this bird" 
observes Mr. Gonld, " renders it so conspicuous, that it cannot fUl 
to attract attention wherever it appears ; it is consequently most pro- 
bable that the greater number of those which are seen in our island 
are not native bred spedmens, but have wandered from the adjacent 
continent ; and we are confirmed in this opinion by the circumstance 
of most of the birds which have been shot b^g in the youthful or 
immature plumage. We know, also, that young birds are in the 
habit of wandering greater distances from their birth-place than 
adnlts. So great indeed are the chances against their attaining a 
state of mature plumage in our island, that we do not recollect a sin- 
gle instance of a specimen, in the plumage of the bird figured lu our 
plate, having been killed here. That it is many years in attaining 
this plumage is evident, and it is equally certain that it breeds while 
yet in tlie deep chocolate coloured plumage by which it is distinguish- 
ed during the first and several succeeding years." — The Moor Har- 
rier is widely distributed, being found in the low marshy districts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is the Falco leruginonia of Linnesus, 
Falco albaneHa con il coUare, Stor, de*. Uee. V. I. 

Barred Warbler, Curruca nisoria, (Nitoria tmdata, Bonap.) — 
Becfin ray^ Fr. — Gesperbter grasmiicke, G. The figure of this 
bird is very excellent. — It is a native of the northern regions of 
Europe, occurring abundantly in Sweden and in the north of Ger- 
many and Hungary. Mr. Gould observes, that it is m&x hesitation 
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he astigng this bird to the genus Curruea ; influenced in so doing 
by the oonrideration that, of all the then ertablithed genera amoi^ 
the SyMada, it ia ta this that it approaches the nearest. The 
Prince of Muiignano has recently ertabliihed a new genus for its 
reception, under the title of JVuotm, of which it stands as the type. 
Its peculiar feature* connat in its lengthened elegant form and its 
gray tone of colouring, relieved by numerous trauBverse bars of black 
and white. 

Sabine's Snipe, Scolopax Sabini, Vigors. This rare biid is figur- 
ed in company with the 

Comnum Snipe, SoohpoJi GalHnago, Linn^— Becasmne ordinaire, 
Fr.— Heerschnepfe, G. — Beccacino reale. It. Both birds ore well 
drawn, hut the Sabine's Snipe stands on a ground out of all per> 
gpective. — Of the Common Snipe nothing need be said- The Scob- 
pax Sabim is to be dis^guisbed by the total absence of white from 
its plumage, or any of those tints of ferruginous yellow which 
extend more or leas in stripes along the head and back of the Com- 
mon and others of the genus. The occurrence of this bird in the 
British Islands is very rare. " The first example was lulled in 
Queen's County, Ireland, in August, 1823, and was sent U> Mr. 
Vigors the same day : it was described by him under the above 
title in Vol. XI^'. of the Trant, linn. Soc., and is now contained 
in the museum of the Zoological Society. * * A second exam- 
ple was shot on the banks of the Medway, near Rochester, 1824. 
Beddes these, Mr. Selby informs us that he has received a &esh 
iqiecimen of this rare Snipe from Morpeth ; and we ourselves know 
of another example killed in Ireland. * * In the number of its 
toil featherx, which ore tweLre, it differs from the Scoiopax viajor, 
which has sixteen, and from Scolopax galUnago, which has four- 
teen. It agrees, however, in this point with Scolopax gallinula, 
which has also but twelve : but it can never be confounded with 
that bird, from the great disproportion between the essential cha. 
racters of both ; the bill alone of Scolopax Sahini exceeding that of 
the latter species by one third of its length." — Of the native regions 
of this Siiipe and of its habits nothing is known. 

The Lanner Falcon, Falco lanarius, Linn. — Faucon lanier. Ft. 
— Le Vrai Lanier, Buff., Ois. V. I, p. 243. Eastern Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, are the portions of the globe over which the range of 
this fine Falcon extends. Its visits to Western Europe, are only 
occasional : it has never occurred in our Islands. The Lanner occu- 
pies an intermediate place between the Peregrine Falcon and the 
Gyrfolcon, but approxiraates nearer to the former, from which, how- 
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ever, it differs, among other points, in never posseuing the tram^ 
verse marUngs with which the breast of tfae adult Peregrine is or- 
namented. The general tone i^ colouring on the upper parts is 
deep brown, each feather having a paler border. Tfae under sur. 
face is yeUowish white, with lanceolate dashes of brown — The 
figures of two birds, an adult and young, rather less than the natu. 
ral sise, are verj chBrafAerisdc. 

Common Sparrow, P^gUa domettka, Cuv. — LeMoineau, JFr. — 
Hans Sperling, G, A pair of these birds, admiraUy drawn, ate 
figured in coatraBtwith the Tree Sparrow, Pgrgiia momlana, Cuv. 
Gioebec friguet, Fr, — Der Feldsperling, G. This species may be 
dislinguirited from its well^nown ally by being smaller in siee, and 
in having a black patch on the ear-«overtA, and a nA diestnut 
crown. The sexes ace alike in colouring. In England the ran^e 
of habitat of this speciea is very local, being scarcely known in some 
eountiea and common in othen, as in Esses and Camhridg^bire. . It 
is A>und in central Europe, in China, and the Himalayan range of 
mountains. 

Naumann's Thrush, Tardu* Naitmamti, Tem. — Merle Naumann, 
Fr. The figure of this beautiful Thrush isvery spirited. and cha- 
racteristic. — This species is intermediate between the Fieldfare and 
the Redwing. It is a rare visitor in the eastern parts of Europe, 
and still more rare in the central countries. One baa been killed 
near Munich. The true habitat of this bird is Japan and the ad- 
jacent regions of Asia. Of its habits we know nothing. 

The Common Wild Duck, Anax BofcAa^r-Canard ordinaire, F. 
— Oemeine-ente, G. — Anatra salvatica. It. — Canard sauvage, Bufi*. 
The plate represents a male and female Wild Duck, in lull plumage. 
The figure of the male, in particular, is very excellent ; nothii^ 
can exceed the delicacy of the pencilling; it faithfully renders all 
the minute zigrag lines which ornament the sides and scapulariea of 
this beautiful bird, and the velvety texture of the feathers of the 
head, resplendent with glossy green. . The more we examine the 
more we have to admire in this admirable pcodnction of the " mimic 
pencil." — The Wild Duck is too well known to require any special 

Reed Ziocustelle, Loctutella JUtvialiUt — Becfin riverain, Fr. — 
Fluasanger, G. The figure of this beautiful but sober.«»)loured 
bird is very attractive — it is easy and natural. — The Reed Locustelle 
ia clearly allied to our Grasshopper Warbler, ixwruJe^/a tUAlant, 
in habits, manners, and notes. It is a native of Austria and Hun- 
gory, and is very common in the Island Gardens in the Danube, 
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neu- Vienoa. " The specific term Jhviatilu, at a^iplied to the pte- 
sent bird, conveja an erroneous impressimi,'' vbeeryei Mr. Goold, 
" for M. Natterer informB us, that although it resmts to )ow situa- 
tions, it nererthelen does not confine itself to reed-beds, bat rather 
prefers swampy copioes and thickelA.'' With deference to Hr. 
Oould, we submit that the term Jluvial^ (translated riveroM by 
the French) is applicable : it implies nothing respecting reedt ; and 
vrhf Rted tiocuil«lIe, initead of Rieer Locuetelle, sbotjd have been 
fixed upon as the BngUsh name we canmit conceire. 

'Red-breasted Goose, Atttar ruJicdUit, Pall. — Oie it couronx, F. 
•-Die Rothals Oans, G. Mr. Lear is successful in the figure of 
this splendid turd ; it is a masterly drawing. — The Rad~taceasted 
Goose is a natiTe of the nurth-eastem re^icoiB of Asia, whence a few 
individuala occadonally wander westward end southward : four ta 
five instances are on record of Its havii^ been taken in our island. 
The first instance was in 177C> ■^^s'' London ; the bird passed into 
the hands of Mr. Tunstall, and is now in the museum at Newcastle. 
upon.Tyne. Another was captured alive, near Wydifie, and was 
kept aliTe some years by the gentleman aboye-mentioned. A third 
was killed near Berwick-upon-Tweed, and formed part of Mr, 
Bullock's celebrated collection. Others, Mr. Stephen infonas us, 
were killed in the severe winter of 1813, in CambridgeahiFe. 

Honey Buzzard, Pemi* ajxuonM— Buse Bordr6e, Ft. — Weft. 
pen Busard, G. A good and welL-drawn figure. — ^The Honey-buz. 
zard is far more abundant in the British Islands than is generally 
suspected, several instances having come to our knowledge, not only 
of its c^ture but also of its breeding in this country. Its fli|^t is 
easy and graceful, and like ita near ally, the BvUt vutgaru, its 
great sise attracts the notice f^ the keeper and sportsman, to whom 
it soon becomes a prey when it talies up its abode in our woods or 
parks. The range of tliis bird is not confined to Europe alcme, as 
is proved by our frequently having observed it in collections from 
India. Insects, the larve of wasps and bees, lizards, and mice 
constitute its food. fVom the common Buzzard it may be at once 
distinguished by the small and clogely..8et feathers which cover the 
space between the bill and the eye, which space, in all the rest of 
the FaUxmidm is either bare or thmly covoed with fine hair or 
bristles. 

Common Night Heron, Nyclicorax Europtnu, — Bihoreau a man- 
teau noir, jFr.— Der Nacht-Rheiher, G.— ^garza nitticora, II. — 
A bold and masterly drawing of an adult and young bird ; it is fiill 
of lifiB and spirit.—" No bird," says Mr. Gould, " can better show 
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'the -nwendty of minor subdiriikms of'large families th&n the com- 
mon Night Heron. The genus Nyclicorax is now, we believe, 
univenally Hcknowledged. Seven species at leait are Imown to ub, 
most of which are inh^tants of remote and distant re^ons: one 
being found at Terra del Fuego, another in New South Wales, and 
a new one haring lately been diBoovered in Mftnilliu The common 
Night Heron is the only species found in Eurt^, over the whole of 
whidi it is dispersed ; as also over ihe whole of Asia and the north- 
ern regions of Afiica ; and if not identical, the Night Heron of 
North America bears so great resemblance to the European bird, as 
to require an experienced ^e to detect the difference. The Ameri. 
can birds are, however, we believe, larger in all their proportions." 
The Prince of Musignano. has distinguished the American Night 
Heron under the specific title of Ngcl. Americaimt. The young 
birds differ &om the adult not only in their colour, which is brown 
varied with jdaahes of whitish yellow and white, but also in the 
absence of the beautiful pendent plumes irom the occiput, which 
fonn so conspicuous an ornament in the adult. In the intermediate 
stage it has been regarded as a distinct species, under the name of 
the Oaidenian Heron. 

Spotted Ciaike, Zapornia poneana—Cra. pcnrzana, Bechst.— 
Poule d'eau marouette, Fr. — Punktiertes rohrhuhuj G, — Gallinel. 
la.aquatica Butro, It. In form, this pretty bird, of which the plate 
gives a good representation, is closely allied to our common Com 
Cn^ (Cre* pratemitj. It is one of our summer visitors, arriving 
early and departing late. Pools, rivulets, and marshy places over- 
grown with reeds, are its favourite haunts, and it swims with great 
facility. In these points it differs from the C!om Crake, which &e. 
qnents the rich meadows, threading the tall grass, which serves it as 
a cover, with great rapidity. The Spotted Crake is abundant in 
Asia and the north-eastern parts of Europe, The genua Zaponaa 
was founded by Dr. Leacb, for the reception of two species. Zap. 
FusiUa and Zap. BaiUonii ; and Mr. Gould refers the Spotted Crake 
to this genus rather than to the Crex, of which the Com Crake is 
the type. It builds a floating nest, composed of stalki of fdaats 
rudely intertwined and attached to the stems of reeds, or [daeed 
upon a GollectioD of them by the water's brink. 

Meadow Pipit, Antkus Pratatsii, Bechst. — Pipit Farlouse, fr^— 
Wiesen pieper, G. — Le Cujelier, Buff. PI. enl. This interesting 
little bird is beautifully represented. It is the Tit-Lark of the older 
writers, and is too well known to need any particular notice. 

Black-tailed Gennet, Smla m^iuira, Tenun. " We are indeht- 
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ed," aays Mr. Gould, " to the Undsess of M. Temmjnek for the 
loan of the fine speciiOeD of this bird from which the accompaoytiig 
figure was t«ken, and which, he in&rmed us, was kilted in Iceland. 
In every respect, except in having a black tail, it resemblea the 
Solar Gannet (Sala Bastana), which bird, when (uUj adult, has 
a white tail. Whether this difference be an accidental Tariation — 
or, if not, whether the difference is of sufficient importance to ju«tify 
a specific distinctioa— we are unaUe to decide." A much leas dif- 
ference, if permanent and not accidental, would go to prove, not to 
Justtfy, a specific distinction. The fact is, that we know but little 
about the bird in question. Probably it is a distint^ species from 
our long..eatBblished tenant of the Bass Rock ; but we.waitfora 
series- of specimens. The figure is Tery good, and lepreaents the 
bird about three.foutths of the natural size- 

Jack Snipe, Scolopax Gallinvla, Linn. — Becassine sc»irde, Fr. — 
Moorschnepfe, G. — Beccactno minore. It. A pair of these birds are 
well represented and beautifully coloured. — Like its relative, the 
Common Snipe, the Jack Snipe is one of our autumnal visitors, 
leaving us in sprii^ for the aretic ret^ions, where it rears its young; 
It is the least of the true ScolopacidK, and is spread throughout the 
continent of Europe generally ; but not much beytmd its eastern 
limits. Among the numerous collections received I^ Mr, Gould 
from the Himalaya Mountains, he only remembers a single q>ed> 
men. The individual from which the drawing was taken, Mr. 
Gould informs us, was taken alive by himself, from before the nose 
of the pointer, a proof how closely it crouches, and how much less 
ready it is to take wing than the common species. Indeed, it some- 
times almost allows itself to be trodden upon before it wil] rise. In 
othtfr respects its manners are those of the Common Snipe. 

B)ack-aiid.Wliite Lark, Alauda Tartarica, PoU. — Alouette 
n^gre, Fr. Two figures are given of this species of Lark, the 
one in winter, the other in summer, plumage. Both are dis. 
proportionately large to the ground, and therefore give the t^ 
pearance of larger birds than is really the case, the figures being of 
the natural sise.— The Alauda Tartarica is a native of the high 
northern regions of the old continent, where it enjoys a most exten- 
sive habitat, being dispersed, as we have reason to believe, over the 
whole of Siberia, Northern Russia, Lapland, Ac., and from whence 
it performs periodical migrations into more temperate dimes. Like 
the Plectrophanet nivalis, and Lapponica, it is subject to very con- 
siderable and contrasted changes in the colouring of its plumage at 
opposite seasons. During the rigorous months of winter, its clothing 
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is remarkably thick and warm ; the feathers, which are then elong- 
ated, are encircled with a band of li|^t tawny grey, and falling 
closely over each other, conceal the black colouring of the base of 
each feather. On the approach of summer, a decomposition takes 
place in the lighter portions of the feathers, which graduallj break 
off, and leave the bird, in the height of summer, of a jet black, 
which style of dress continues until antumn when a moult takes 
place, and the bird again appears in its usual winter clothing. Why 
the term " Black-and-white Iiark" should have been selected as an 
English name lor this bird, we cannot imagine. In our observa- 
tions on the Short-toed Laik fAlauda brackydach/la) we stated that 
for four species, one of which was the Alauda Tarlarica, Boi^ 
established a genus under the title of Melanocorypha, which is 
now adopted. These species, we may again remark, are the A. 
bimaculaia, A. brachfdachiyla, A. calandra, and A. Tarlarica. 
In habits as well as in form, they differ from the typical Larks, and 
constitute a well-marked group. The last species, Melanocorypha 
C Alauda) Tartarica is very rare, and seldom to be met with either 
in public OF private museums. 

While we were engaged upon the above pages, the talented and 
persevering author of the Birds <^ Europe took leave of England 
for Australia, in mder to study, in their native regions, the birds of 
that interesting portion of the world, with the view of giving to 
the scientific, and to the patrons of science, a history of their habits 
and manners, with figures upon the same plan as those in the splen- 
did work before us. May that success attend his enterprise which 
he so richly merits. 



CWM BYCHAN; A LEGEND OP THE THIRTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Nbas the north-west boundary "iX Merionethshire there is situated 
a very remarkable and sequestered dell. This, by the natives, is 
called Cwm Bychan, and with it are connected many tradition- 
ary legends. It is embosomed in wild and barren mountains, amid 
rocks which some mighty convulsion in nature has thrown into every 
variety of form and aspect. On three sides it is inaccessible, and 
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can only be approftclied by a narrow gorge, through which a lake 
diBcharges its redundant waters. At flood-times the caacade leapc 
foaming and dasbiofc from stone to sttrae, whirling in numerous 
eddies among the hroken ground bordering the ravine, down which, 
aa it gradually widens into one of the many valleys intersecting this 
monntainons district, the stream pursues its tortuous course. At 
one time, it glides gently and silently through some deep pool, worn 
by time and constant erosion ; then again it phinges wildy o<rex 
some craggy declivity in an impetuous cataract, throwing (ta and 
high the misty spnj from which the sunbeams may be seen reflect- 
ed in a thousand rainbows. 

The lake is drear and desolate. From their peculiarly sheltered 
situation, its waters are rarely ruffled by the passing winds ; it lies 
black and sullen, imprisoned within its rock-bound chasm. The 
few aquatic plants which grow on its tnargin are stunted and sickly. 
It aSbrds no abode to any of the various fish which abound in the 
waters trf' this region : it is therefore rarely resorted to by amateurs 
of the piscatorian art ; nor is it generally irequented by roamers in 
search of the picturesque. 

A precipice rises abruptly from the head of the lake to a height 
of several hundred feet, and the strata are thrown nearly in a ver- 
tical position, presenting a smooth &ce of stone which forms an 
insurmountable barrier in that direction. For a little distance on 
each side of the lake, the ground is level except where masses of 
rock, which have been detached by tempests and other causes from 
the over-hanging summits, lie in uncouth fragments. The cliffs, 
which gradually approziniate until they form the narrow gorge 
before-mentioned, present a broken and irregular surface, and the 
rugged points and jutting ledges which intersect them, enable a 
skilful and daring mountaineer to climb the ascent which an inex- 
perienced eye would deem impracticable. 

The eagle builds her eyry, and rears her young in the hollows of 
these rocks : and there also the sea bird often finds a shelter &om 
the sweeping storm. A few lichens and mosses cling to the cra^y 
steeps, and diversify with spots of green the dark appearance of the 
barren heigbts. Near the top, where the slope is less precipitous, 
(md where the breezes of heaven can kiss with their dewy lips the 
steril soil, the wild heath and shamrock bloom in their native 
freshness, and the sportive goat springs playfully from crag to crag, 
exulting in its mountain freedom. Xear the entrance to the dell 
there may yet be seen the remains of an ancient cromlech, the 
sacrificial altar where were celebrated the mystical rites of the 
Celtic deities. 
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The Druids exercised all-powerful swtiy throughout the Cum. 
brian land, but they preferred the groves of embowering oak and 
the flowery meadows as sites for their temples. The pure morality 
inculcated and allegorically expressed, in the usages of this order, 
have been much misrepresented and perverted, through the imper- 
fect nature of tradition and the prejudices of historians. The ofier- 
ing of human sacrificea, and the devoting of victims to the fire have 
been advanced as proofs of barbarous habits, but no authentic evi. 
deuce can be brought forward on which to found such accusations, 
against the druidic institutions. From what can be collected of the 
virtue of their precepts and the wisdom of their lore, it is possible 
that the Druids might have been the depositaries of those brighter 
gems of religion which, at the ultimate dispersion of mankind, were 
distributed over the face of the earth, and which subsequently spread 
their heaven-born light through the dark ages of superstition and 
coloured with their softening tints even the most eitravagsnt my. 
tholo^es. The Druids worshipped Nature in the beauty of her 
works and the sublimity of her wonders. Tbey taught of infinite 
power and intelligence, for their knowledge of causes and efiects in 
the physic&l world told them that blind chance or fabled divinity, 
was incapable of creating and maintaining the order of the universe. 
In their sacied groves and sylvan temples, they saw displayed tlic 
calm loreliness of nature : in the foaming torrent and cloud-capped 
mountain they beheld hei grandeur. 

There is perhaps nothing which more expands the mind and gives 
it more exalted ideas of the vast immenuty and sublimity of creation. 
than the contemplation of mountain scenery. Whether we survey 
the towering peaks of the Andes with their snow^ad summits, 
which seem to pierce the azure vault, and form mighty links be- 
tween the expangire heaven and the fruitful earth : whether we 
survey the abrupt escarpment of the Himalaya range, down which 
the eye vainly seeks a resting place and the brain becomes dizzy 
with the dreary depths or the overhanging precipices: and whether 
we survey the ice-bound pinnacles of the Alps, the undulatory 
slopes of the Appenines, or the pine-clothed heights of the Dofra 
Fell— 4n them all we behold the same omnipotent hand which 
moulded into shape whatever is, and placed the mountains on the 
earth as seals to hold together all the various parts, to poise and 
balance it as swift it whirls through boundless space. Such reflec- 
tions cannot fail to show to man his own insignificance and the 
littleness of all his works. What are the boasted Pyramids of 
Egypt, or the far-famed palaces of Babylbn ? Had the whole of 
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them been quarried from one of our British hills, no ejre could have 
diiicemed the absence of so minute a fragment ; and wheu the hand 
of time shall have crumbled them to dust and mingled them with 
the surrounding sands, who shall trace out the cmce proud towers 
and mighty monuments ? 

It was during the early part of the reign of Edward the First 
that the incidents related in the following narratire occurred. — 
When that monarch returned from the Holy Land, he found him- 
self placed in undidputed possession of the English throne. The 
various factions which had prevuled during the late reign, and 
which had deluged the kingdoms in the blood of civil war, had now 
subdded, all parties seemed wiUing to put themselves under the 
authority of the new king. The vigorous and restless mind of 
Edward, however, could not long endure the inactivity of peace. 
He longed for some object on which to exercise his enterprising 
genius and to employ the energies of his subjects. He determined 
on the subjugation of Wales which, for msnj centuries, had been a 
turbulent province never thoroughly conquered, taking every oppor- 
tunity of throwing off its allegiance when civil dissentions or foreign 
expeditions had occupied the English troops. 

Edward levied a considerable army and entered North Wales. 
The Welsh, who could not oppose him in the open field, took refuge 
in the inaccessible regions of Snowdonia where, for some time, they 
defied his power ; but, at length, through famine and the perseve- 
rance of their enemies, they were dislodged and obliged to sue for 
peace. Heavy conditions were imposed or the vanquished by the 
conqueror j but these soon afler were violated. The Welsh flew 
again to arms : another army was sent agunst them ; they were 
ngain defeated, and Llewellyn their king was slain. His brother 
David became nominal sovereign of the country, but he was a fugi. 
tive and a wanderer in the land of his fathers. Hunted from place 
to place, with a price set on his head, this unfortunate Prince still 
endeavoured to maintain the liberty and independence of his natiTe 
soiL Inheriting from his hardy race, indomitable courage joined to 
the quenchless light of patriotism, he beheld with a swelling heart 
and a maddening spirit the foot of the proud invader tread those 
wild mountain-tops and beautifully romantic vales over which he 
had heretofore ranged as free as the fetterless winds that play over 

With a few faithful followers who still adhered to him in his ad. 
versity, and who still remembered their past hours of freedom and 
of joy, he continued to elude his enemies, and frequently made suc- 
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ccBsful attacks on small bodies of their troops. Intelligence was at 
length brought of his retreat, and a sordid traitor piofiered for a 
reward to betray his benefactor and bis king ! A strong detach- 
ment was immediately sent to secure the ilLfated monarch, under 
the command of Mortimer, one of Edward's generals. This officer, 
though a young warrior, combined with an ardent and a daring soul 
all the kindlier and more generous feelings that constitute the true 
hero. Bold and sanguine in the field, cool and temperate in the 
council, bland and gentle amongst his associates, he was alike 
feared by his enemies and beloved by his friends. 

The party moved slowly and cautiously through various moun- 
tain passes, guided by the heartless betrayer, until they gained a 
sequestered hollow. This was deeply embosomed amid ru^ed 
crags and overhanging precipices, so begirt with inaccessible rocks 
that it might be deemed impregnable, but for treachery which ren- 
ders vain alike all the defences of nature and tbe precautions of art. 
In this retired hold they found David with his hardy band, who, 
though surprised, were not dismayed at the signal of the approach 
of the hostile force, and each one flew to arms, resolving to sell his 
life as dearly as possible But it was in vain to struggle against 
the superior numbers which now poured upon them : one by one 
they fell unconquered even in death. The prince placed himself 
against a rock ; and, like the Roman Dentatus, for some time kept 
his foes at bay. At his side, though somewhat sheltered by a pro- 
jecting rock, stood a boy, who watched with a vivid and an Intensely 
painful gaze every motion of the monarch's arm, and frequently 
apprised him of his danger. At length the youth fell severely 
wounded. The king turned for an instant to look on his prostrate 
form and thus neglected his guard. The assailants rushed upon 
him, seized and bound his hands, and bore him away a prisoner. 

History records thai this prince was tried, condemned, and igno- 
miniously executed, for no other reason than that of having defend- 
ed his native land from the usurpation of a tyrant. In the mean 
time the boy Tbalwyn, who bad shewn some indications of return- 
ing life, was carried by the humane directions of Mortimer to his 
own tent. The young commander himself frequently watched the 
sick-bed side, and ministered to the various wants of his charge. 

Some time elapsed before the youth exhibited any symptoms of 
recovery. The anguish of his mind aggravated the pain of his 
wound, and materially retarded his convalescence. Mortimer tried 
by ever)' art to sooth and divert his grief, sometimes cheering him 
with the hopes of renewed health, and sometimes bcguilhig the 
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tedious hours of his suffering with anecdotes of Ufe and adventure. 
At first he received all the care and attention that was bestowed 
upon him with silence and seeming indifference. After the l>oig- 
noncy of his scorows, however, had been blunted by time, the boy 
acknowledged the kindness, and a grateful look, a slight pressure of 
the hand, and a few low words of thanks would occasionallj escape 
from him. 

At length Thalwyn recovered his former health and vigour ; and 
the first day on which he ventured from the tent to survey the beau- 
tiful face of nature, he found himself standing in the midst of the 
picturesque vale of Ffestinit^ : he beheld the wood-clad rocks with 
their luxuriant foliage. He turned to the river meandering like a 
vein of silver through the more cultivated parts of the vale : he 
strained his gaze to the distant ocean, now calmly sleeping in the 
embrace of the azure sky. The contemplation of such a scene 
awoke in his soul all its past associations. He thought on the days 
of his childhood and the home of his fathers, on his lost country 
and departed friends ; and then in the bitterness c^ utter bereave, 
ment, he burst into a flood of tears. Mortimer regarded him with 
pity and deep interest ; for the knowledge of his misfortunes and 
the gentleness of his manners bad won the regard of the English 
general, who had witnessed the boy's bravery at the capture of his 
king. There was something, also. In the young Cambrian's demean- 
our, an innate nobility of bearing, which alike commanded sympa- 
thy and respect. 

Thalwyn had the appearance of being about sixteen years of ^e. 
He was tall and graceful. His form, though slight and delicate, 
was beautifully symmetrical. There was an air of pensive melan. 
choly and subdued sadness about his general behaviour, as if he 
bore his fate with placid resignation ; but the occasional flashes 
that gleamed from his expressive eye betrayed the inward workings 
of an unsubdued spirit. His fair hair clustered in profuse curls 
over an open and intelligent brow, on which might be traced 
already the lines of su^ring and of sorrow. 

Mortimer approached and spoke to the imjrassioned youth in the 
soothing words of kindness. " Come, my brave boy," said he, 
" cheer up ! you shall have nothing to fear : I will be your friend, 
you shall be to me as a brother." The youth took his hand and 
pressed it to his lips j and, still keeping his eyes on the landscape, he 
said, " I pray Heaven bless and reward you, noble and generous 
foe ! I owe you much, infinitely more, than. I can ever repay ; but 
suffer my weakness now, for my heart is sick, my soul is oppressed. 
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the remembrance of the past is upon me !" Then, as if addressing 
die surtounding objectB, he thus continued: — "Farewell to the 
playmates of my early youth; to the Smiling faces of my kindred 
and friends ! Farewell to the joyous song of the- shepherd on the 
hills, and the swelling strains of the harp in the hanquet halll 
Farewell to my country's freedom ! Cambria, thon art fallen ! 
Thy glory has departed ! Thou, who hast stood against the powers 
of tyrants and maintained thy liberty for a thousand ages, thou hast 
no longer a name ! Where are my fathers ; and where the warri- 
ors whose blood was spilled on thy once happy soil ! Where are 
the mighty men, the memory of whose deeds shall lire in Fame's 
bright annals ! And where is the line of tings who proudly sway- 
ed thy Bceptre .' Gone ! gone J for ever gone ! But still I hear 
their Toices in the waving houghs and rippling streamlets ! They 
apeak in the mountain winds and in the roaring cataracts ! Yes ! 
I hear the full chorus of their spirits as they ride on the sweeping 
clouds that flit across yon blue expanse ! I hear the pealing shout, 
tlie unconq^uered Briton's cry, We are free ! We are fiee I" 

During this apostrophe, Thalwyn had raised his face to Heaven, 
and his beautiful countenance, lighted by the fires of poetry and 
patriotism, appeared radiant with an expression more than earthly. 
Mortimer gazed upon hira with wonder, not unmixed with awe. 
That one so young, and apparently so meek, should be enabled to 
think and speak with the force and energy of mature years, seemed 
to him both extraordinary and unaccountable. In these times, su- 
perstition fully sanctioned a belief in the agency of supernatural 
powers and in the gift of inspiration. The Cambrian youth, brought 
up &om their infancy to disdain slavery and oppression, and to glory 
in freedom and independence, imbibed from their bards and sages 
the most enthusiastic sentiments. No wonder, then, that this boy 
who had enjoyed peculiar advantages of education should have a 
mind so much beyond his years both in feeling and imagination. 

Time rolled on ; weeks and months passed away. Order began 
to be established and government maintained in the conquered pro- 
vinces. At first the yoke pressed ha|;d upon the vanquished ; they 
felt all the misery of slavery, save the bonds ; and their proud 
spirits were galled under the restraint which was laid upon them : 
but by degrees they submitted to the victor and yielded a passive 
obedience to the rule against which they found it vain to struggle. 
There were still, however, a few desperate men who, driven to the 
rocky fastnesses, associated themselves together in small bands, and 
committed petty depredations on the surrounding district: but these 
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were not deemed of such conBequence as to require a military force 
to be sent against them. 

Mortimer had remained on the station in the valley of Ffestiniog 
during this period ; but he bad now only a small body of troops 
with him ; and was in daily expectation of being recalled. Thai, 
wyn had become bis page and was bis constant companioD. He was 
much attached to the youth, partly from a knowledge of his misfor- 
tunes, and partly from his peculiarly engaging manners, his well- 
informed mind, and the loftiness of his sentiments. Every spot of 
his native mountains was familiar to him, and he would frequently 
be Mortimer's guide through their wild scenery. When engaged 
on these expeditions, the gloom which generally hung over him was 
dispelled, and the free tur of the hills seemed to give elasticity to the 
mind as well as vigour to the body. 

Oflen when standing on some jutting rock or cra^y pinnacle to 
survey the lovely landscape which lay outspread beneath them, he 
would fo^et his present condition and the woes of his country, and 
with warm enthusiasm, with animated gesture and a beaming eye, 
he would r^te the traditions and legends of bis father.land. 

When interrogated regarding his parents and kindred, he was 
reserved and silent. The subject seemed to awaken the most pain- 
ful sensations, and on this account it was seldom mentioned. 

At length the expected order arrived. Mortimer was to repair 
instantly to Normandy, at the head of a considerable army, for the 
purpose of quelling the rebellious vassals in that kingdom. As this 
service was sure to be attended with much hazard and danger, he 
proposed to his page that he should remain in England under the 
care of a trusty friend. Thalwyn heard the proposition with a 
downcast look and a tearful eye ; but, after a moment's considera- 
tion, with a brightening countenance, he replied :—" No ! this 
must not be. I must accompany you. You are my only friend, 
my only guardian. I will share your fate, be it what it may ! 
Think not that the chance of peril will blanch my cheek, or the 
approach of danger make my heart quail. Have I not lived amidst 
hardships and deprivation, strife and bloodshed? Cradled in the 
mists of the doud-capped mountains and nursed in the ruthless blast 
of the sweeping tempests, I dread not the power of the elements ! 
Then, I have seen war and the direst devastation, with all the 
aggravated enormities of fiendish cruelty. I have seen the bold and 
the &eebom struggling against the oppression of the proud and 
ambitious. I have seen the brave, the generous, the noble, despmled 
of their home and their heritage, severed from their fimdest aflec- 
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tioiiB, degraded, persecuted, trampled on, outcasts and wuideren. 
I have seen all that I loved on earth fall murdered around me ; yet 
I tremhled not ia that fearful hour : I thought but of blood and of 
vengeance ; but thai thought has passed away. I feel that I could 
undergo pain and bonds and torture, nay, death itself, if love or 
gratitude required such a sacrifice. Then let me attend you : let 
me share your weal and woe. It may be that the poor and humble 
page may have some opportunity of rendering service to his lord 
and benefactor i" Mortimer could not resist this appeal. He de- 
termined that Thalwyn should accompany him, and the necessary 
arrangements were made. 

It was now the evening before their departure. Mortimer re- 
tired at a late hour to his tent. His mind was intent upon the past> 
the present, and the future ; he in vain courted the requisite repose; 
and while restless and ruminating his attention was attracted by 
the merriment of a party of his soldiers who had warred in the East, 
and who were now recounting to each other the wonders of Pales- 
tine, and singing the triumphs of the Cross over the Crescent, in the 



SOHG OF THE CRUSADERS. 

Away to the battle field we go, 
Where glory awaits us and death to the foe ; 
Out luces gleam o'er the pUdn as we dash. 
And OUT shields hi the sunbeams brif^tly flash. 

Out souls as the chiiiiiless winds are ft^ 
And OUT hearts STe united In chlvaby ; 
Our coursers are svift as the eagle's flight, 
And we acorn the boast of the Moslem might. 

Hark ! 'tis the cymbals that ring afiur ; 

Harii I 'tis the pagan trumpet of war. 

On, on, let the Infidel quickly feel 

Hie power and weight of the Christian's steeL 

We meet in the fearfiil ^ock. 

The spears shiver ! 

The swords quiver ! 
They fiy as the scattered flock ! 

The paynim host Is lost, 

Thrar champions quail. 

Their cimetars bil, 
Before the sword that's cross'd. 

vol.. VIII., NO. XXIV. 
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Out bUdei Me vet «ritb gorc^ 

The cmcent Riea, 

The Uoalem diss. 
The Banguine atrife is o'er! 

Then a«*; fram the battle field we ride. 
And OUT bennere flo^t on the azure tide. 
As, with heaTt and vdce, we raue on hif^ 
The riiout of triumphant Tictory. 

Mortimer rose and looled out of the teat : all was still, save the 
ttead of the sentinel walking to and fro without the camp as he 
gave the quick respondve " All's well" to the challenge of the 
watch. 

Masses of dark clouds swept rapidly acroet the Ay, obscuring for 
a time the light of the moon, which ever and anon shone forth in 
calm, majestic loveliness over the scene, silvering each woody slope 
and dew.fringed leaf. There was not a hieath of air stirring in the 
vaUey ; but the floating rack and the distant murmurs from the 
hills, shewed that the breeze was dancing merrilj over the moun- 
tain tops. All was hushed : the soldiers, as they lay around, gome 
under the slight covering of a tent, and some under the canopy of 
heaven, were folded in the calm deep sleep of conscious security and 
peace. 

After mirveying the scene tot some time, and refreshing his fever- 
ish brow with the cooling air of night, he again threw himself on his 
oouch, and was soon lost to the sense of all external objects and 
impressions; but his rest was doomed fearfully to be broken. Soon 
fell on his ear the well-known cry of To arms. To arms. The ene- 
my are upon us ! Defend younelves I He started instantly to his 
feet, snatched his sword, and rushed out of the tent. The moon, 
which had just emerged from a dense cloud, and now shone dear 
and bright, shewed him a number of wild savage figuree, half naked 
or clothed in rough skins, armed with long knives, axes, and heavy 
dubs, which they brandished with frightful outcries. This desperate 
band had surrounded the camp and were now commencing the work of 
slaughter. The inhuman yellsof the Welsh, as they darted on their 
victims and the deep imprecations of the SngUsh as they sank be- 
neath the weapons of their merciless foes, produced the mo^t appalL 
ingdiscorda. 

The aurpriie was complete. Mortimer in vain endeavoured to 
nnue the courage of his troops, and to rally tbem to resistance ; but 
they seemed paralysed with the suddenness of the attack, and thus 
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were butchered by their flBrocious assailnnts. At length, collecting 
& few who hod recorered their presence of mind, he called on them 
to follow faim. Wherever he turned tlie enemy shrank before him, 
but his valour woi unavuliag. Ooe t^ one his followers met their 
&te ; and he now stood abne amongst his foes, wbo, with a fierce 
shout, proclaimed their triumph, and quickly surrounded the chi- 
valrous Mortimer. Thus hemmed in, he continued to defend him- 
self with the most obstinate bravery. His sword was raised for a 
deadly stroke, when he received a blow which felled him senteless 
lunidst his dying and deed comrades. 

The morning broke, clear and bright, on the town of Caernarvon. 
The sun, as he glanced o'er the eastern bills forming the black 
range of Snowdonia, shed his golden beams on the towers of the 
majestic castle, throwing their abadows far across the bay. 
£leonora, the consort of King Edward I., had been some time resi- 
dent at Caernarvon, where she bad lately given birth to a son, 
afterwards Edward the XL, as imbecile a monarch as ever swayed 
the Bnglith sceptre. But it was not in the tapestried chamber, 
wiUi the carpeted saloons, and all the luxury of modem taste and 
extravagance, that the queen brought forth the young prince ; but, 
as tradition says, " this event took place in a small room not more 
than ten feet square, situated in the eagle tower, which room pos. 
aessed the unusual comforts of a window and fire-place." But to 
return to the morning in question : at an early hour, a moat nnu- 
anal bostle prevailed in the town, and in the roads leading to it. 
All the barons and chief men in the country were assembled toge- 
ther, and groups of peasantry continued to pour in from the sur- 
rounding districts. Wonder and expectation were displayed in 
every countenance. They all collected In a square in front of the 
castle, which reared high its mastdve portal with its four portcullises 
and embattled parapets. The troops, to the amount of some thou, 
sands, wero drown out on a ri^ng ground which commanded the 
town, under pretence of doing more honour to the approaching 
ceremony, but in truth to guard against any outbreaking of public 
feeling. The King at length appeared on the battlements, and 
every voice was hushed. His tall majestic figure and his command- 
ing countenance at once pointed him out, and impressed upon the 
beholders a feeling of fear and admiration. He spoke to the'people 
at some length on the evils of discontent and rebellion, nnd on the 
advantages of peace and union to the two kingdoms. He then pro- 
ceeded : I have promised to give you a prince bom in your own land, 
nurtured under your own skies, one who has breathed nought but 
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yoar o<rn free mountain air, one who knows not the language of the 
Saion, whose foot has never irod English ground, whose life and 
conduct are without reproach ; who, as a countryman, will protect 
your property and defend your rights. I am now about to redeem 
my pledge." Then, turning to an attendant, he took in his arms an 
iufant and presented him to the people, saying " Behold your prince! 
a true-born Cambrian ! See 1 he smiles upon you and asks you for 
your friendship and support ! You cannot refuse to giye them," 

All were taken by surprise. They gazed on the monarch and on 
his son in silent astonishment during his address. The most trivial 
drcumstances very frequently determine the bias of public opinion. 
In this case, the child's smile did more than all the eloquence of the 
father. After a short pause, (here burst forth one simultaneous 
shoot of " Long live the Prince of Wales." 

When the exhibition had ceased and the assembly began to dis- 
perse, a horseman was seen making his way with difficulty through 
the crowd. His steed was jaded, and the rider looked pale and hag- 
gard. He forced his way up to the gates of the castle, and solicited 
an audience of the King on a matter of life and death. Edward, 
who heard what passed, ordered him to be admitted. The port- 
cullis rose accordingly, and the next moment the messenger found 
himself within the court of this place of strength. He was quickly 
ushered into a chamber, at the upper end of which the king waited 
to receive him. The young man approached and made obeisance. 
" What is your name and business ?'' demanded the mouarch, "me- 
thinks it must be something urgent and extraordinary to need our 
pergonal attendance at a time like the present. Speak." " I am call- 
edThalwyn," replied the youth boldly, " my intelligence will speak 
for itself. I am the page of your Highness" faithful servant Morti. 
mer. He was last night surprised by a hand of mountaineers, his 
detachment was cut to pieces, and himself carried away a prisoner." 
Thalwyn then recapitulated the details of the attack of Ffestiniog, 
and stated farther, that while assisting Mortimer to defend himself, 
he was struck down by one of the assailants, and remained insensible 
for some time ; and when he recovered consciousness, the enemy 
were just retiring, after having plundered the camp of every thing 
valuable. He succeeded in ascertaining, by their conversation, that 
Mortimer was not dead, but a prisoner ; and that they intended to 
bear him with them to the mountain glen called Cwm Bychan, and . 
. there to sacrifice him to their ruthless revenge. 

1'he King heard the narration with increasing interest, and when 
it was concluded, exclaimed ; " These are indeed strange tidings. 
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and they claim our especial interference. I would rather lose half 
ibe Principality, than that evil should befal my brave general. He 
must be rescued. Let a strong body of horse be instantly despatched 
on this service. Let them utterly exterminate this horde of saTSges. 
Let them approach the rocky fastnesa by some circuitous route, and 
see that none of the miscreants escape. Whoever will faitbiiilly 
guide the party to the required spot, shall have a purse of gold and 
a king's favour for a reward." 

Thalwyn now spoke. " I ask not for favour and reward, neither 
would I receive any ; yet I will direct them. Every mountain- 
path I know well. Every ravine and precipice is familiar to me. 
1 could tread over the wildest tracks fearlessly, through the dark. 
nesa and through the tempest." " Stay," interrupted Edward, 
speaking to one of his attendantR, who was about to depart for the 
purpose of seeing bis orders executed, " there may be more in this 
Story than meets the ear ; and it behoves us . well to he cautious iu 
receiving such a report." Then, fixing his penetrating eyes upon 
the youth, he thus interrogated him — " Metbinks, by the manner of 
thy speech, thou art not of Saxon lineage." Thalwyn shrank not 
beneath his glance, hut met it with its equal, and replied : " I am 
of nobler hlood than ever throbbed in Saxon veins 1" " By thai 
proud boast," said the king, " I deem thou art one of these rebel- 
lious Welsh," " I am, in truth," returned the page, " a child of 
that oppressed and injured people.'' " And," said Edward, "would, 
no doubt, gladly repay some of those injuries by betraying our brave 
followers to the knives of your savage countrymen. Away with 
him ! Let him be closely watched. We will soon ascertain tbe 
truth of his tale." 

Thalwyn's eyes flashed fire during this accusation ; and at its 
conclusion, stepping boldly up to the king, he thus addressed him : — 
" Know, proud prince, that not fot all Ihy broad lands and fawning 
vassals ; not for all thy boasted fame and bright renown ; not for 
all the pomp and power that wealth can give ; nor yet to free my 
country from the hated yoke that now rests upon it : no, nut for all 
these together, would I he guilty of a treacherous deed. To deceive 
and betray more befit a base Norman robber than a free-born 
Briton !" A frown gathered on tbe king's hrow ; and the page, as 
if suddenly recollecting the receHsity of subduing his own feelings 
on the present occasion, changed the tone of high defiance which he 
had assumed to one of supplicating entreaty. Falling on bis knees 
before Edward, he thus continued : — " Oh 1 if you have ever felt 
the tie of gratit^ide ; if you have ever felt the bond of loTC ; if you 
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have ever been rettnined frmn asnidiig Uie friend who was moat 
dear to you, when perils and dangcn Burrouoded him, and your 
hand might hare saved him ; you cannot reftue me your sympathy, 
your sttiatance. Uortinier once rescued me trom a crue] death ; he 
hu since been my firiend, my benefactor, my more than brother. I 
eould now willingly sacrifice ray life, if it would secure his freedom. 
You may imprison me, you rosy torture me ; but I swear that all I 
have said is true. I entreat you, by your duty as the king and fa- 
ther of your people ; I conjure you, by your plighted faith as a true 
and noble knight ; I implore you, by your feelings as a man, lo 
listen to my request, and send instant r^ef to the gallant Mortimer, 
Oh 1 I beseech you, loee not a moment : it may be now too late ! 
He may have fallen a victim to the revenge of his enemies. Oh I 
if you do not believe my sttny, let me go ; I can at least die with 
him I" The flushed cheek, the dilated eye, the parted lip, the agi- 
tated frame, all showed how intense was his interest in this aj^eal. 
Edward was much moved, and after regarding Thalnyn for some 
time, as the youth knelt with uplifted hand, awiiting his fate, he 
said : — " Thy countenance is too open to harbour treachery, thy 
tongue is too bold to utter a &lsehood : I will trust thee. Up and 
away, then ! Take five hundred of my bravest veterans. Be 
faithful, and Ood speed your undertaking." 

In the meantime, the unfortunate Mwtimer, wounded and un. 
conscious, was borne away between two of the band, while the 
whole party made such speed as the nature of the ground would 
allow, in order to regain by daybreak theii secret hiding-place. 
They had to cross that mountainous district which lies between the 
counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth, and which presents, per- 
haps, one of the wildest and most inaccessible tracts in this region. 
It was through this scene of barren desolation that the mountaineers 
took their way. The two men who (juried the prisoner were more 
than once resolved on leaving him to perish on the mountain, as 
they found a difficulty in keeping up with their companions, owing 
to the necesnty of taking a ni(«« circuitous route with their burden. 
They arrived at length at the entrance of a narrow gcffge which 
formed the bed of a torrent, though at that time the water scarcely 
trickled down its rocky course. Thej paused, while one of the 
party went forward to reconnoitre, and he soon made a signal for 
the rest to advance. They ascended with some difficulty the broken 
and slippery paths, until they came to the lake described in the 
early part of this narrative, as embosomed in a hollow of the moun- 
tains. Here they were greeted with a COTdial though brief welcome 
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by a few of the band who had been Ittt, aa It seemed, to guard the 
CutneM, and who regarded Mortimer with the greatest Burprige and 
evident satiifaction. He was now perfectly senaihle of all that wai 
paisiiig around, and fully aware of the utterhopelesBneuof his situ- 
ation. Thou^ be did not understand their conversation, yet from 
their fieree gestures, and the savage looks with which they glared 
upon him, he felt that be was a doomed victim, and that to plead 
tar mercy would be vsin, and only expose him to the taunts and de> 
lision of his captors. Nevertheless his courage did not fail him ; bs 
stood erect, and looked around with an air of hanghty defiance. 
One who seemed a diief now spoke, and told Honimer that he 
must prepare to die ; but that, as they desired all their companions 
to witness his death, and as some of them must be summoned from 
a distance, the execution would he defeired until night, " when," 
concluded the speaker, " every drop of thy blood shall answer for 
the life of a brave Briton !" He was then placed in one of the 
Gsvems with which the surrounding cMs abounded; and, after 
being strongly secured, he was left alone. 

Mortimer had ample time, during the weary day which followed, 
to liiiak on the horrid fate that awaited him ; to mourn over bia 
slaughtered comrades ; to lament the loss of his faithful page, whom 
he had seen lying with the dead. Naturally brave and feariess, he 
could have met any danger in the open field ; he could have boldly 
faced death with his sweeping scythe of war ; but thus to be mas. 
sacred in cold blood, withont the excitement of strife or battle, 
unseen and unregreted, was too much for his stoicism. He shud- 
dered when he contemplated the prospect. Nevertheless he dcter- 
inined to aexve his mind to endure the worst, and to die as became 
a man and a warrior. 

The shadows of evening had begun to darken over Cwm Bychan. 
He atmosphere was unusually close and oppreanve ; not a breath of 
air waved the dork waters, or moved thrmi^ the rock-rent ravine. 
Yet larger masses of clouds, which hung suspended over the tops of 
the hills, seemed drawn together by some potent but unseen influ- 
ence. AU was silence, all was gloom : the general appearance of 
theheavrais portended one of those storms which so ire^uently ^«- 
vail in moilntainaus districts i hut, at present. Nature seemed rest, 
iag on a balance, which held in either hand the warring elements. 

Several small parties of Weldi had arrived during the day ; and 
now, the whole of the band being assembled, it was determined to 
bring out the prisoner for execution. A targe stone was prepared, 
on -wfaidi the fore-doomed victim was to be bound ; and as all were 
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desirous of bearing a part in the wmIc of vengeance, every liand 
could inflict a wound. The young soldier, completely wearied hj 
the fatigue and anguiali he had undergone, had forgotten hia situ- 
ation and danger in the ohlivion of sleep. He was carried in ima- 
gination bock to his early daya, and waa busy amid the scenes of his 
childhood and the hours of his infant pleaaurcs, when a rude hand 
made him start, aud the voice of the chief who had before spoken 
fell fearfully on hia ear—" Up, up ! The time is come that thou 
must die I" Mortimer quickly collected himself. He rose and fol- 
lowed the speaker. When he came out on the level space bordering 
the lake, the scene which presented itself was enough to appal the 
stoutest heart. He found himself in the midst of several hundred 
of the wildest and most ferocious-looking figures, some bearing 
tOKhes, and all armed with long knives, which they biHndi&hed in 
a menadng manner when he approached. He looked up to the 
heavens. One deep impenetrable pall of blackness overspread the 
landscape. The tempest had gathered above them, and only seemed 
to wait a signal to discharge its fury upon their devoted heads. 
Not a sound was heard, save the crackling of the burning torches 
and the quic^-drawn breath of the relentlesH barbarians. Mortimer 
was bound to the huge stone, and the first band was raised to strike, 
when a bright flash disparted the vaulted sky, flooded each rock and 
crag with a blaze of lurid light, palsied every hand, and made every 
heart quaiL The next instant the thunder-clap burst in all its ter- 
rific magnificence, shaking the solid ground, and rending the sultry 
air. From hill to hill, from valley to vallej, far and wide, the 
shock was reverberated. The eagle fled shrieking from his sbeltei 
in the cliffs, and the wild goat uttered his sharp cry, as he started 
^m his heathy lair. Another and another flash came in quick sue 
cession. Large drops of rain began to fall, and the storm burst 
with redslleas violence. Accustomed as the mountaineers were to 
behold such convulsions of the elements, tbey were now dismayed 
and terrified. After pausing a moment to gaze on each other, 
they fled and sought refuge in their caves. Mortimer was exposed 
to the whole fury of the tempest. The rain descended in torrents, 
but he was incapable of moving. The crags around him were 
shivered by the lightening's stroke, and an immense fragment, 
riven from its rocky bed, rolled crashing at his feet. The fires 
played over him ; the waters drenched him : yet he was unhurt. 
He invoked death ; he called on the elements to crush him : yet 
he was unscathed. 

By degrees the violence of the storm subsided. The lightening 
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was less vivid and leas frequent. The thunder waa subdued into 
distant omnnun. The rain ceased to fcill, the sbr became clear, 
the mOoh and stars ahone forth in renewed brightness. In a short 
time there was nothing to teU that the quiet order of nature had 
been disturbed, save the rasbing of the waterfall, which foamed 
hnpetuously down its rugged channel. Tbe sentinel on the lofty- 
eminence of Carreg y Saeth had, like his cAmrades, sought shelter 
from the tempest ; but now that it was past he resumed his post, 
and the rest of the party, emerging from their retreats, proceeded to 
finish tbe work of sacrifice. 

They again approached their victim, and were about to sheath 
their weapons in his breast, when a shrill cry from the sentinel 
arrested the deed of blood, and the next instant beheld him hurled 
from tbe precipice headlong into the deep waters below. A hun- 
dred lances gleamed on the heights above ; tbe gorge was filled 
with armed men : escape was impossible. The late storm had fa. 
voured the approach of tbe English soldiers, who, under the guid- 
ance of Tbalwyn, had tolled ceaselessly to rescue their general from 
destruction. With a simultaneous shout, " To tbe rescue ! to the 
rescue! no quarter to the miscreants !" they commenced the attack. 
Those on the heights threw down stones and missiles, while others 
forced their way up the paths, and fought hand to hand with the 
outlaws. Thalwyn was the first to reach the place where Morti- 
mer was bound ; be severed his fetters and placed a sword in his 
hand, which tbe warrior was not slow in turning to good effect. 
The struggle was brief, but bloody. The Welsh were cut off to a 
man, and the English troops soon found themselves in undisputed 
possession of the glen. 

But where was the brave boy who had conducted them through 
tlie dangerous and untrodden paths, the page to whose fidelity and 
courage Mortimer owed his bappy deliverance ? He was sought 
for in vain among the living, and was at length found lying 
stretched on the ground, wounded and senseless. Mortimer hung 
over him, and watched him with the tenderest solicitude ; but it 
was long ere he recovered consciousness. When be first opened his 
eyes, and saw who was near bim, a &int smile played over his pallid ' 
countenance ; and when be bad regained a little strength he called 
Mortimer to him, took his hand, and thus addressed him : — 

" I am dying. J would say a few words before the cold finger of 

death is laid for ever upon my lips. I am not what I seem to be : 

but it is time to away with all disguite. I am Vinvena ! Nay, 

start not ; but hear me. You see befote you_ tbe unfortunate 
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dftughter of a line of kings : the last of a noble house. I followed 
the fortunes of my father through perils and persecutions. When 
your soldiers took him prisoner, I hoped never to have survived the 
disgrace. You rescued me. At first my only thoughts were of 
vengeance. Your kindness by degrees won upon me : I admired 
your noble and generous character, and (why should I hedtate to 
own it ?) I loved you ! Yes, I loved you with all the devotion of a 
woman's love ! I knew that I could never be ought to you, and 
yet I loved you I You wei« father, kindred, country, fortune, 
&me, every thing to me. I abandoned every wish, save that fd 
serving you. That wish has been gratified. I guided the timely 
succour. Thank heaven, you are safe ; and / have saved you t-~ 
And now, welcome, death ! welcome, oblivion of the past ! Soon 
shall I be united to those who were dearest to my soul ! Yes, I 
hear the spirits of my fathers calling upon me to join them in thoK 
realms where there shall be no more wars, or sorrow, or death. 
Farewell, this earth ! Vinvena, thou art free !" 

M. E. M. 



PROCEEDINGS OF METROPOLITAN SOCIETIES. 



GEOLOGICAI, SOCIETY. 

Apbil 4th.— a very elaborate paper on the structure of a new 
Pleiiotaunu was read by Professor Owen ; in the course of which 
a profound dissertation relative to the posiUon of a vertebra, sug. 
gested by certain peculiarities noticeable in those of that extinct 
genus, was introduced, and illustrated by a variety of diagrams. This 
masterly treatise elicited the liveliest approbation, and its leading 
points were eloquently descanted on by Dr. Buckland, who congra- 
tulated the Society and sdence in general, on the auspidous circum- 
stance of the noble Honterian Museum of Comparative Anatomy 
being entrusted to .the care of one so competent to appreciate and 
avail himself of the treasures therein deposited, and &om whose 
youth, conjoined i*ith his very high attainments, Uiere was every 
reason io antidpate a long successibn of equally valuable memoirs, 
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such M do honour even to the nation which produced their author. 
A ducussion followed, which had been postponed from the prerious 
meeting, relative to a remarkable dismption of the tails of the Ich- 
thyoiawi, always at a particular vertebra ; from which it had been 
argued, by Professor Owen, that not improbably a fin, analogous to 
that of many Cetacea, had existed in the recent animal ; for it was 
remarked that no indication of such an appendage was visible in the 
osteoli^cal structure of the Catacia, whence, had we been acquainted 
only with the skeletons of those animals, as in the instance of the 
Ichthyomitri, the former presence of so highly important a locomO' 
live organ would certainly never have been suspected. He was led to 
suqnise, therefore, in order to account for this constant disrupture of 
the caudal vertebra of these animals always at one place, and from 
the appearance which the discontinuation presented, that a weighty 
appendage must have broken down the vertebral column, when, the 
dead animal having floated on the surface until decomposition had 
loosened the attachments of its bones, and its investments having 
been suffidently coherent to have confined the gases disengaged by 
putre&ction for the required period, it at length sunk on the bursting 
of the skin ; and an ailment was accordingly deduced from this 
presumed circumstance, for the tranquillity of the wotsrs at the time 
this gradual process was going on. Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart, 
Dr. Auckland, the Rev. W. Conybeare, Professor Phillips, and Mr. 
' Darwin, ai^ed the possibility of this explanation, and concurred, for 
the most part, in the view entertuned by Professor Owen. 

April 35th. — Three communications of a descriptive nature wer« 
read : the first, from Mr. Bowman, on the geognosy of the neigh- 
bourhood of Abergavenny ; the second, iVom Mr. Malcolmson, upon 
the structure of part of the county of Elgin, announcing that the 
Wealden rocks are considerably developed in the north of Scotland, 
deviating, tn some instances, mineralogically, but enclosing numerous 
fossils, identical with those found at Swsnwich ; the third, by Mr. 
Austin, related to the limestones of Devonshire, for the manner of 
formation of which a novel theory was proposed, suggesting that they 
had been originally deposited in their present inclining order of stra- 
tification, npon a conformably shelving surface. Mr. Murchison 
tiien stepped forward, to comment on what he termed some valuable 
practical details that had been laid before the meeting; details in 
which he lelt particular interest, as tending to eincidate the geological 
history of this country, respecting which they contained important 
information. It was with pleasure that he bore testimony to the 
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penetration of bis fhend Mr. Lyell, who long prenously hac^ enter- 
tained a suspicion that the chalk had formerly extended over a con- 
nderahle portion of the north-west of Scotland ; for, although this 
actual stratum had not yet been traced, still the ^proximatjon to it 
afforded by the auccesaive discovery of the immediately subjacent 
beds, combined with the fact that flints containing chalk fosails 
occurred abmidantly on the summits of many hills, distinctly indicated 
the denudation that had taken place, some traces of which had ako 
been remarked in Scandinavia. In the conversation which followed, 
several remarkable identifications of Elgin JchihyoliiM by M. Agas- 
sii, who, unaware of the locality whence they were obtained, had 
assigned them expressly to particular strata of the south of England, 
were read from a letter received by Mr. Murcfaison from Mr. Mal- 
colmson, penned subsequently to the communication of his paper 
which had been brought forward that evening. 

May 9th. — The business of this meeting commenced with the 
description of a fine vegetable fossil, a species of StenAtrgia, par- 
ticularly interesting as being parasitically attached to what was ad- 
judged to be a portion of the stem of a Tree-fern. After this, a 
communication was read from Mr. WiUiamson, of Soarborongh, bong 
a continuation, or resumed description, of the geology of the adjacent 
part of Yorkshire. Next, a long and very interesting paper, by Mr. 
Smee, engaged attention for the remunder of the evening, upon the 
changes which animal matter undergoes in the process of becoming 
fosuUzed. In this it was clearly shown, from a varie^ of direct ob- 
servations made upon human bones that had been inhumed for a 
longer or shorter period, and of which the most ancient had been 
obtained when digf^ng for the foundations of the cathedra] of Old 
Sarum, togedier with those of difieient animals, of varioiu decrees tX 
geological antiquity and of petrifaction, also &om careAiUy conducted 
experiments upon shells and other animal exuvis, that the carboiUBa- 
tion of the animal (as distinguished fnmi the earthy) matter which 
they contain, is superinduced during putre&ction, and accordingly 
affords no datum for determining the relative age of fosaits. After 
the conversation which Hisued, Sir Phillip Grey E^erton drew atten- 
tion to some casts of portions of the cranium of Mattodon lotigvros- 
trit which he had laid on the table, and which he suspected to be of 
the same species as the Mcutodon of which teeth had been obtained 
in the English crag, hitherto referred to M, anguttidena, which lat- 
ter, he had reason to believe, had never been met with out of India. 
Mr. Charlesworth bore testimony to the general similarity of the 
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dentition of M. longirottrit to English apecimetu of MastmloD teetli 
in his possession, bat pointed out a slight discrepancy in one respect, 
and preferred to suspend his judgment for the present, as so little 
was yet known respecting the crag animal. 

May 23rd. — Professor Sedgwick read the concluding portion of a 
very elaborate paper, entitled " A Synopsis of the Series of English 
Sandstone Rocks anterior to the Old Ked Sandstone, and more par- 
ticularly as developed in the counties of Devonshire and CorawalL" 
He drew especial attention to the aatoniihiiDg thickness of the beds, 
and to the abundant existence of fossils, and of impressions of organic 
remains, in certain metamorphic rocks of those counties, affinuing 
that the central granite is clearly of less high antiquity tliao several 
of the superincumbent fossiliferoos deposits. In the very animated 
and interesting disctusion which followed, Mr. Greenough, Mr. 
Murchison, Professor Phillips, Mr. Lyell, Mr. Stokes, and others, 
bore prominent parts ; and the eloquent and energetic final reply of 
the eminent Cambridge professor, in reference to various remarks 
and some allt^tions that his treatise was in great part devoid of 
novelty, elicited the most flattering applause and admiration, and ri- 
vetted the attention of the meeting to a late hour. Professor Sei^- 
wick descanted at considerable length on the successive discoveries 
which have been made in British Geol<^ sinco the publication of 
Mr. Greenough's excellent map, which he warmly eulogized ; and 
defended the claims of the contribution he had just brought forward 
to contain much that was quite new to science, although it professed 
chiefly to be a digest of our previous knowledge on the subject upon 
which it treated. 

Jdne 6tfa. — A paper by the Marquis of Northampton was first 
read, in which were described several new specnes of minute mnltilo- 
cular spiral sheila, which his lordship had obtuned in one or two lo- 
calities firom the chalk and its flints. Next a connmunication from J. 
Taybr, Esq., waa brought b^ore the meetii^, relative to the quick- 
silver mines in Mexico, which were stated to be extremely rich, much 
of the ore ykldmg forty per cent of metal. At presait, however, 
they were worked to great disadvantage, and not more than half that 
quantity was extracted from the finest ore. Some native calomel had 
been found in certain (tistricta. A paper on the formation of obsi- 
dian, or mineral gla^s, contributed by Mr. Edmonds, an officer of the 
Real del Monte Mining Company, was the next in order : it slated 
that many layers of this substance, alternating with trachytic sand- 
stone, had been observed, -with evident indications of its haviug been 
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produced by the partial Aiuon <^ tbe latter. A notice was then read, 
from Mr. Mnrchiton, of certain rocki in the British Channel, called 
the Cuhn Rocks, utuate not far from Little Hampton. Thej con- 
usted of a hard grey calcareous grit, resembling the Bognor Rock, 
and were deemed to be of the tertiary lere. Dr. Buckland then ex- 
hibited some speomens of fossil fishes from the Bagshot Sand, dis- 
covered in excavating tbe Southampton line of rutroad. Among 
them were teeth of Sharks, Rays, and Saw-fishes, and three new 
genera of bony fi^es, which he characterized. These fossils con- 
firmed tbe opinion that had been previooely entertained, of the Bag- 
ibot Sand being reierrihle to the ceocene period. Dr. Buckland alsv 
exhibited a siliceous fragment of the sacrum of a bird of the sise of a 
Goose, which had been obtained from the Stonesfield Slate. Lastly, 
an elaborate paper was read by Mr. Stokes, contuning descriptions of 
Orthotxratite», chiefiy from the neighbourhood of Lake Huron, and 
some localities in Arctic America, whence tbey had been broi^ht by 
the officers of the different arctic expeditions. A long conversation 
followed, which was sustained till a late hour, in the course of which 
Mr. Sowerby made several important statements, announcing some 
curious Tsriations of structure and position in the syphundes of dif- 
ferent chambered shells. 



OENITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Mat 5th. — The Report of the Council stated that tbe Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's Woods and Forests had caused some ponds 
and shallows to be made in the larger island in St. James's Park, in 
compliance with a request to that effect made to them by the Council 
of the Society. It further announced that the Duke of Buccteugh 
had been proposed for election as President, in the room of the Earl 
of Liverpool, whose term expired on the IStfa. W. Holl, Esq., had 
also been proposed as Secretary, and F. B. Long, Esq., as Treasurer. 
Tbe followiug noblemen and gentlemen were mentioned as to retire 
from the Council : viz., His Grace the Duke of Bedford, W. G. 
Chapman, Esq., the Eari of Liverpool, Capt. Mangles, R.N., and Sir 
J. D. Paul, Bart. ; and the following were named for election in their 
stead: viz.. His Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, Hon. P. C. Scarlett, 
M.P., F.B. Long, Esq., E. Jesse, Esq., and O. Moi^an, Esq. 

Mr. BIylh then exhibited specimens of the three wild British Geese 
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allied to the domestic breed, namely, the Grey Goose (Anter cmt- 
reusj, the Bean Gooae (A. aegetum), and the White-fronted Goose 
(A. albtfronsj, all which were promircuougly sold in the markets 
under the general name of " Wild Goose." The fint of tliem was 
stated to be the primitive stock of the domestic Goose, and to h^ve 
become ctf extremely rare occurrence in the British islands, aldiough 
it formerly bred plentifully in the fens. Until very recently, no spe- 
dmen of it ensted, that he could learn of, in any of the Lonilon 
museums ; but aged examples of the Bean Goose, that had the ter- 
minal nail (dtrtrwa) of the bill white, were ticketed with its name. 
It difiered, however, in various particulars, which were pointed out, 
and ini^t always be at once told by the pale grey colour of the 
rmap, which in both the others is very dark brown. The Bean 
Goose was mentioned as the ordinary Wild Goose of these islands, 
which it annually visits in large flocks, frequenting upland pastures, 
where neither of the others are ever seen. It was the only species 
of the three brought to market daring the continued severe weather 
of last winter, when thousands of them were duly exposed for sale. 
In ordinary winters, the White-&onted Groose is the most frequent 
species in tlie markets. Though the Bean Goose had never preyi- 
<Hisly been known to breed when domesticated, it was stated that two 
females were then incubating on one of the islands of St. James's 
Park, a fact the more interestii^ as th^ enjoyed the full use of their 
wings. A paper on the Natural Historyof the Nightingale was next 
read, after which the meeting adjourned. 

May IRth. — The Anniversary Meeting took place on this day. 
The Report of the CouDcil commenced by congratulating the mem- 
bers on the position which the Society had already att^ed. The 
number of subscribing members was stated to be 205 ; a number pro- 
bably unprecedented in the first year of any other scientific sodety. 
It proceeded to remark that it would be in the recollection of many, 
and more espedally of the original members of the Sode^, that 
during the commencement of its operations in St. James's Park, great 
injury was oecauoned by the mischief and cruelty of the children and 
other frequenters of the Park ; but the Coundl had the satisfaction 
«f reporting that a marked improvement in this respect might be ob- 
served : and they are convinced that the gratuilous exhibition of living 
birds will have a powerful effect in combating the childish propensity 
to taaze and torture animals, and in substituting an intelligent interest 
in the place of an ^orant and brutal cruelty- 
little more than a nudeus of the museum and library had as yet 
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been formed ; but the Council are conBdent that, with the valuable 
(cientific Bervicea of the Curator, Mr. Blyth, a sufficiency of spect' 
mens to illmtrate the montfaty lectures would shortly be obtained. 
It was hoped that the monthly meetings would conliaae to prove 
equally inatmctive and entertaining, and that the less scientific mem- 
bers <rf the Society would contjuoe to take part in the converaationa 
which genendly succeed the lectures and observations of a more sd- 
eUtific character. 

At the conclusioQ of their Report, the Council begged to recom- 
mend to the members and friends of the Sodety the expediency of 
enlisting imw supporters in its ranks, to enable it to carry out the 
wunerotu and important d^ects of public ntili^ whiidi its praepeotoses 
held out for acooraplidimenL The Society's operstions had hitherto 
bees of necessity conducted on a very limited scale, and a considera- 
ble accession of new anbscrUMrs waa reqtdred to empower it to under- 
take those general projects which would render its existmce mora 
cxtmsively sdvsntageoua to the commnntty. 

His Grsoe the Duke of Baecleugh was tben elected Preside^ in 
reon of tbe Earl (^ Liverpocd, and the five new membwa of the 
Council in plaee of five that retired ftom office. 

Some adnainiUy-moanted spedmea* of rare birdis were afterwards 
edutnted by Mr. Blyth, which had been obtained, a tew days boftve, 
in the I^ondon markets. Anong them was an ezquidtely beaatiffal 
spedaten of the elegant Squacco Heron (ArtUa raUoidM), in folly 
adult plumage, which had been shot in Suffolk ; and the little Hkael 
Grouse of oontineiital Europe, the Old World analogue of the well- 
known RoAd Grouse of North America, forming with it a distinctly 
eharactsriied snb-genus, with partly naked \t^ The fiesh of die 
latter was slated to be as white as that of a chicken ; whereu, in the 
true Grocne and Ftannigan, the pectoral muscle was well known to 
be dark-coloured. Mr. Blyth then discoursed for some time on the 
genend structure of the class Avrs, and exhibited analogous portions 
of the skeletons of tmious groups, to illustrate the di&renoas wiiidi 
they preseaited. He dwdt especially on the importaaoe of studying 
all parts of an animal's structure, in order to attun a just idea of its 
systematic rehlaons ; and expressed a wish that the muaeum of the 
Sodety should be select rather than exteniive, afiirmii:^ Utat a com- 
panlivriy small number of spedes, illustrative of the [windpid ^yp^ 
m- models of stmctnre, would amply suffice for sdentific purposes, if- 
exhibited in all the progressive stages of thdr outward covering, aad 
also in die variom diflerential detail* of thdr anstoray. N. A. Vigors, 
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Esq., M.P., followed vith some observations to the same effect, re- 
nurkiiig bow necessary it is for those who desire to advance scientific 
zoology to penetrate somewbat deeper than the mere surface. Of 
course no classification could be relied on which was founded on only 
one system of organs, whether these were exterior or internal ; it was 
on the totali^ of characters that the natural system reposed, upon 
the wbole rather than a part ; and an arrangement based on the en- 
tire conformation of organisms must necessarily he permanent, and 
constitute a secure foundation for extenure generalizing. 



ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

ApRtL 10th.' — Prof^sor Owen read a paper on the oi^;ans of de- 
glutition of the Giraffe ; in which an adequate reason was assigned 
for the privation of vtnce in tliis interesting quadruped. The same gen- 
tleman then proceeded to describe in detail the alimentary oi^i;ans of 
that extraordinary bird, the Apteryx ot New Zealand, a specimen of 
which, in spirits, had iCcently been presented to the Society by the 
noble Resident, the Earl of Derby, llie (esophagus was found to 
be narrow, and destitute of any enlargement or craw ; the stomach 
of small size, and partaking rather of the character of a membranous 
stomach than of a true gizzard ; the intestine was slender, and fur- 
nished with large cceca ; and the contents of the stomach proved to 
be the remains of insects, traces of which were likewise met with in 
the cceca. In short, the genend characters presented an approxima- 
tion rather to the Ostrich and Rhea type, than to that of the Emeu 
and Cassowary ; and it should be remembered that the Apteryx also 
resembles the former genera in the tnrcumstance of its feathers being 
qtdte destitute of the accessory plume, which, in the Emeu and Cas- 
sowary, attains its maximum of developement in the whole class. 
Mr. Blytb next exhibited a Duck obtained in the London market 
dnring the last week in March, which proved to be the American 
Widgeon, a species new to the fauna of this country and of Europe. 
It had been purchased for a variety merely of the Common Widgeon, 
nnder which supposition & female of the same speues that accompa- 
nied it had unfortunately been passed over, though not without some 
hesitation on the part of Mr. Bartlett, who secured the male. This 
species is, to a certain extent, mediate in its characters between the 
Common Widgeon and Teal, having the narrower and more length- 
voL. VIII., NO. xzir. 38 
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coed Ull of the latter, with an anal<^uB (but leas defined) green 
pfttdi on the lideB of tbe head. The Bpedmen exhibited had &1m a 
few ofaaenra Teil-Iike ipota upon the breut. It appeared to be a 
young bird of the preceding year. The truheal labyrinth was much 
BBsller th«B in its European analogue. Mr. Gould remarked the 
mtsrest attaiohed to the circumstance of American birds straying 
acrou tlie Atlantic, and afterwards described a few new species of 
Irirds from South America. He then produced two lai^e skiuB of 
the Bomean Oncang-outong, one that of a neatly fiill-grown male, 
the eihibition of which excited very considerable interest ; and Pro- 
fessor Owen remarked that the extraordinary dimensions (seven feet 
high) ascribed by Dr. Abel to an adult animal of this species, must 
indicate that the measurement had been taken not from head to foot, 
but from the eitremilr of the fingers to that of the toes, in which 
case, from the grnt length of the amu, it was probably accurate. 

Apbil 24th. — Mr. Wsteiiiouse exhibited the skins of two Maim- 
malm from India : the first a species of Mangouste, nearly allied to 
the Htrpeitn brac^fwut, (Ciray), from the same locally, but larger 
and of darker colour, with the tail longer, for which he proposed the 
name cf H. jvieua ; the other a small GerbUla, which he chaiao 
teriied under the deaignalioa CumeriL A long paper from Mr. 
Martin wis read next, on the anatomy of the Spotted Cavy, of which 
ilhutntiTe preparatiotu and drawii^ were placed on the table. The 
atfnities ot tibia animal with the Co^pu and other genera of BodatUta 
were indicated, ss deductble from its int«mal ttmcture. 

May 9^. — A large coUectitHi of quadruped skins, from the inte- 
rior of Fernando Po, was laid before the meeting, which had recently 
been presented to the Society by G. Knapp, Esq. Among them, 
were no less than sevsn nndescribed speues, which Mr. Wsterhouse 
duracteriwd as fully as their mutilated cooditiwi would penait of. 
Of the genus Colcbtu, a remarkabte group of AfHcau Monkies, des- 
litBte <tf a tbtunb to the fbre-hands, were examples of two ; one of 
tiiem a iax^ animal, with ontformly Uack and very long hair, to 
vhidi the name ot C. tatanag was applied ; the eecraid waa named 
dW Pennant, and difiered from tbe " Bay Mtaikey" td that author's 
ffittofy of Quadnifitdt in having tbe cheeks and throat white, the 
back rusty-bht^ the aides of the body bright rust colour, and the 
imder parta dirty yeltew. There were likewise two Monkies referable 
to file genus Cercopitkeciu. For (he first Mr. Waterfaouse proposed 
the name of C. martini ; this speues very nearly resembles the C. 
tiMiitatu, bnt differs in being vi a somewhat paler ctdour, and in hav- 
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ii^ a white throat. To the second the name of C. ery&rotit via 
applied, from the oircumstance of hs having biight-red «an ; thie tail, 
also, is of a bright rnaty-red colour : tbii animal resembles, in many 
respects, that known as the Moustadie Monkey. A new Genet was 
tlien characterized, under the specific appellation of Oenttta, Pomtu. 
It is distinguiBhed from all the previously discovered African species 
of Ometta by its bright yellow-brown colouring, and tlie greater 
number of spots and markings upon its body. A new Otter was 
also found amongst the akins. Ttiia animal is smaller than the 
British spei^es, and of a brighter colonr ; the throat, cheeks, and 
sides of the neck, are of a deep golden colour. The last was an 
Antelope, which Mr. Waterhouse believed to be allied to the Har- 
nessed Antelope (AtUdope leripltij, but the imperfect state of the 
skiu rendered it imposnbl* to assign its affinities with certainty. 
Ijke the Harnessed Antelope, it has a black mark along the nuddle 
of the back, but it deficient of the white markings on the sides ol the 
body, whence that animal derives its name. The colouring is deeper 
and richer than that of the Hamesaed Antelope, and the neck is ctf a 
brownish colour. In addition to the above, a new species of Cono- 
piikeetu, from Sierra Leone, was characterized, under the specific 
name of C. CamjAeUU. This animal is of small size, and remark- 
able for tJie great length of its hair. 

In the course of the ensuing conversation, Mr. Charlesworth ui- 
nonnced that he had been informed by Ibe late governor, CoL Camp- 
bell, that Chimpanzees are procurable, without much difficulty, from 
die interior. The large Celobtu which had been named that even- 
ing C. tatantu, he had the same authority for stating, was by no 
means rare. It had been found, however, to be extremely diffictdt of 
recottdlement to captivity, even when taken young; pining and 
moaning piteously when confined, and refusing to take any suste- 
nance. Mr. Ogilby then made several observations, particularly to 
tlte effect that the stimulus which bad lately been ^veu in that 
quarter was likely to conduce to the discovery of many more novel- 
ties in the nmghbourhood of the BiiliBh settlements on the west coast 
of Africa. Air. Ogilby then entered into various details on the his- 
tory of the successive discovery of the different species of Hypti- 
prytmuM, Potoroo or Kangaroo-rat ; and concluded by cbaracterii- 
ing five species that were on the table, which he respectively named 
H. Mtotaa, meltmotii, myomfuf, ctaiicuhu, andjbrmotut. 

May 22nd.~The Rev. T. Hope called the attention of the meet- 
ing to the ravages committed in various localities on tiie British coast 
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by the Luanoria targbratu, and eihibited some ipedmenB of wood 
that had been perforated by it under peculiar drcumBtances. He 
stated that no sort of wood was exempted from its depredatiDns, and 
contended for the necessit)' of constructing metallic piers, wbich, 
if pn^ierly Tarnished, will Itmg resist the corroding action of salt 
water. Mr. Yarrell then exhibited a specimen of an Ancbovy which 
had been taken in a White-bait net that morning in the Thames, 
being the first instance which he had known of its occurrence in tlut 
river, although in the Sevem it was not unfirequent, and was nume- 
rous around Devonshire and Cornwall. Indeed, so plentiful bad tluE 
valuable fish been lately ascertained to be in Swansea Bay, and one 
or two neighbouring localities, that a company was about to be formed 
for the purpose of capturing it on an extensive scale. It might easily 
be distinguished from all the ordinary species of Clvpea by the rela- 
tive proportion of the jaws, the upper of which exceeded the lower. 
Mr. Yarrell also related an instance of the Common Herring living 
for many years and propagating freely in fresh water, where, how- 
ever, it did not attain a large size, but was very superior in flavour to 
those taken at sea. ' Mr. Martin exhilnted some species of reptiles 
sent from the Fbillippine Islands by Sir. Cummings, to whom the 
Society was indebted for many interesting skins of animals, together 
with some valuable observations on their habits. A species of 
Iguana, named by him, after the donor, /. Cvmmingni, was particu- 
larly remarkable in having long spinous processes supporting a mem- 
branous caudal crest, a character which was observable only in the 
male. A species of Veranuei was also characterized. Some skins t£ 
Mammalia forwarded by tile same correspondent were next described 
by Mr. Waterhouse, who pcunted out a new Paradoxure, which was 
stated to he a great destroyer of poultry, of which it devoured only the 
bowels. There were three specimens of it, an old male, and two 
young animals- A Genet, suspected to be new ; an undescribed 
Squirrel ; a small but undetermiued GaliopUheau : and specimois 
of a Tarsier, formed part of the same collection ; and a highly in- 
teresting notice of the manners and habits of the last-named animal 
was read before the meeting. Mr. Waterhouse then exhibited the 
skins of twelve species of Mammaiia new to the Society's collection, 
which, on that account, had been presented by M. I^ctet, of Geneva. 
Among them was a remarkably fine example of the Collared Sloth 
(Sradypus torquatua), which completed the series of that genus, 
as ascert^ned at present. The others were, Stentor fiuetts, Cthut 
monachns, CaUUhrit melanoehia (three American Monkies), Ch«i- 
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rodon moko, Ctmia avatriUu, and C. ra^pw, a Lemming, two >pe- 
oies of Eehymga (distiDct Bub-^geaeric tanaa), and Cemua rufut anj 
C. nemorivagu*, vhich last appeared to be diffiarent from tliat recog- 
niaed by the same name in tbe museums of this country. 

Juki ISlb.— An excellent paper was read by Dt. Canter on a 
new genns of Hooded Serpents &om Tndia, which that gentleman 
had previously characterized in the Asiatic Retearchet, under the 
name Hamadryat. , The species exhibited was the only one which 
he bad personally ascertained, although he had received information 
of two others, wbicli were distinguished by separate Hindoo names. 
They grew to a large size, and ihe species to which he drew the at- 
tention of the meeting attained a length of twelve feet. It was 
stated to inhabit hollow trees, and to prey on other Serpents and 
arboreal Lisards, which regarded it with much instinctive dread. 
Its power of abstinence is very inferior to that of the Cobras and 
other allied genera. From esperiments with its venom, it ap- 
peared that this is less intense than in ' the Cobras, though still of 
alarming virulence. It was found to redden litmus paper, and 
more readily after being kept for a short time ; but on Iteeping it 
long it became gradually inert, as Mr. Owen affirmed bad also 
proved to be the case with the venom of another serpent with which 
he had experimented. An interesting account of its hatats and 
mode of attacking prey was then detailed, as personally witnessed 
by liie author; who bestowed on it the specific appellation ophu>- 
phat/ut. This notice was illustrated by some admirably executed 
representations of the anatomy, and of the reptile, taken from life, 
in tbe peculiar attitude it assumes when about to seize its prey. 
Mr. Owen Uien read a minute description of the respiratory organs 
of the Apteiyx, which presented several interesting peculiarities. 
There were no abdominal air-cells ; and the thoracic were separated 
from the other viscera by a stout diaphragm. The general structure 
indicated that although this remarkable bird may run very swiftly 
foe a time, as is known to be the case, it apparently could not pro- 
tract its exertions, but would soon become wearied; considered in 
this light, its degree of locomotive ability is perhaps lower than in 
any other of the class. Its nocturnal habits are evidently in accor- 
dance with this conformation. Mr. Harvey next exhibited some 
specimens of fishes and zoophytes procured in the vicinity of Teign- 
raouth; and the remainder of the evening wa^ occupied in discuss- 
ing tbe communications of Dr. Canter and Mr. Owen. 
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*,,* We hear that the Zoological Society hare recently added a 
young male Oumng-oiitang to their menagerie, which promises to 
do as well as the female which has now lired some time in their 
possession, and continues in sound health. The new.comer is a 
younger animal, not more than half the uze of its companion. 
Both have been cheerful and lively since their introduction ; and 
their is every reason to look fbrwud to their living to maturity. 



CATALOGUE OF THE SPECIES OF THE OENUS 
CYTHEREA, OF LAMARCK, 

WITH THE DESCBIPnON OF SOICB NEW GBNEKA AND SPECIES. 

Bx John Edward Obat, F.R.S., 

OF THE ZOOhOaW*!. OEtAZTMMST OF THE Bail 



Briliih Miaeum, lit Juni, 183& 
DeerSiT, 

As you have been kind enough to eipiesB a wish tbat I ahoutd send 
you a zoolo^cal paper for insertioii in jour uaefiil journal, I liave gieat plea- 
sure in enclosing you a moncgniphic revision of tlie Genus Cgtherea ai I.a- 
marct, which I have found necessary to divide into several genera, and to . 
whicb I have added the description of the new species which are in the col- 
lection of the British Museum, or in my private cabinet. 

To the Editor (if"The AaalsiL" 



Tbibb Ctthbrbina. 

Thb hinge with three cardinal teeth in each valve, and with 
more or less developed ulterior lateral teeth. 

A. Fool ovale, lanceolate, tubanterior ; shell mate. 
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Ctthebxa. 

Shell triangulu, solid. Hioder hinge tooth elongated, crenulated. 
Aatenor tooth ihort, largSt Mugia entire. Gfjrplunul inftection 
▼ery di|^t. 

* Two middle teeth of left valve unequal ; front one longest, 
hifid. 

Cs- huoria. Lam. £. M., t. 270, f- 1. 
Cy. catlemea, Lam. E. M., t. aOt>. f. I. 
Cif. aonaria. Lorn. Chemn. vi., f. 344. 

'* Two middle large teeth of left valve nib-equal, entire. 

Cy. Buretrix, Lam. £. M., t. 268, f. S-&— the C. pttechealu. 
Lam., does not appear to difier. 
C. triradiala. Chemn. vl., f. 368. 
C. puMgnu, Gray, Ann. P^ 
C. exiiit (Vama exUig, DiUw). 

*** Front middle tooth vi the left valve imaller, narrow ; 
hinder longer. 

C. miii* (Vum* mitit, Chemn.) 

C. ccuta. Lam. 

1 have not seen C. nAulota, Chemn. vL, f. 369,^1. 

Cytherea corjmlenia, n. a^— Shell thick, smooth, vellowiih.— 
Umbonea white, with sig^-zag yellow line*. Hinder slope livid. 

Cglherta tuicata^^beU trigonal, cordate, rather Rilid, white, 
with rather deep, regular, eooocntcic ridgefr The binder aU^ fiat, 
tened, purple, with umall regular ridge*. 

MxaoB (Schum.) 

Shell ovate, with a deep, impressed, posterior slope. Edge ere. 
nated. Hinder hinge tooth eloagued, crenated. Anterior lateral 
tooth shmt, strong. Syphoool inflection moderate. 

Meroe picla fVemu meroe, Linn.) 

Meroe tcripla ("Donax tcripla. Lion.) 

Meroe toltmdri (Cgtkerett lolandri. Gray i V<um$ kynant Stdan- 
der. Wood, Supp., t, 2, f. 11). 
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GaATSLOuFK* (De8 Moulin). 

Shell ovsut, edge entire. Hinder hinge tooth de^y trantrenely 
divided into lobei ; anterior lateral tooth short, la^e. Sjphonal 
inflection moderate. 

GraUL irregtiJarit (Thnax irregularit, Basterot). 

Gratel. hi/dana (Cglherea hydana, Conrad; Gral. MtmUniu, 
liaJy—Fottil, lower tertiary, America, Alabama. 

Gr. euneata, n. s. — Shell thick, wedge-shaped, round, and rather 
produced in &ont. The urabones rather behind the middle.~-f orn/, 
my collection. 

Tbioona (Megerle). 

Shell bianguUr, edge even. Hinder hinge tooth torn. Anterior 
lateral tooth elongated, compressed far from the others. 

TrigoHa donacoidet (Vewu donacmda. Gray, Wood, Supp., t. 2, 

f. 17. 

Trigma ihUtomm (Venn* ttuliorum, Gray, Wood, Supp., t. 3, 
£3. 

• With three narrow laminar, thpiiig, hinder teeth w the right 
valve ; hinder lateral teeth long. 

Trigona Byroneniis. — Shell trigonal, cordate, rather ventricose, 
white, with interrupted brown rays, and zig-zag Inown lines on the 
alt^M ; .lunule white ; inside white ; umbones parple. 

For.— Shell white, without rays or linee. 

Inhabits Pacific Ocean. — Capt. Lord Bynm. 

** And mith two large, oblique hinder teeth in the right valve, 
inner one largett ; lateral teeth thorf. 

Trigona corMcuta (Venus corbicula, Iiam.) 

Trigona fienfrioofa.— ^Shell orate, trigonal, ventricose, pale brown. 
Hinder slope flattened, very broad. 

Trigona plamUata, Sow., Gen., f. 3,— Shell trigonal, thin, rather 
compressed, whitish, with unequal brown rays. Umbones purple 
with two white rays ; inside purple, white.«dged. 
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Var, — Rather wedge^aped ; mocc pnducEd in front. Inhabits 
Uescck — Capt. W. Belcher. 

Tngona bicolar. — Shell trigonal, thin, white, pellucid. Hinder 
■lope puiple. Innde iridescent. Inhabiti coast of Afirics. Capt. 
E. Owen, R,N. 

TrigoHa . Imngnla.— Shell orate, trigonal, mther thin, pelhidd, 
pale fulvous, white varied, slightly concentrieally wrinkled. 

Tr^ima angnl^ira CCylkerta irigOHtUa, l4un.. No. SB? — Shdl 
oblong, triangular, thin, pellucid, rather nndlen, white, varied with 
sig-aag concentric lines. Hinder slope purple. Int^nally purple 
varied. 

Trigfma fripla fCiftktrea tripla. Lam., 13 ; VtiMU Iripla, Linn.. 
Cbemn,, vi, f. 3 



*** tVilk a mdimentanf mgott kinder taotk in the right uUoet. 
Anterior tooth dittinet. 

TrigOHo radiata, n. s. — Shell trigonal, rather comprened, solid, 
reddish, with distinct darker zones and namnr white rays. 



^tdl ovate, edge entire or crenulated. Hinder hinge tooth en- 
tire, anterior lateral tooth short, conical, cloae. Syphonal inflection 
modarate. 

CkioM erycina (Ciflherea eryeina, Lan.) Cif- peetoraUt, Lam., 
is a variety. 

CA. tUtuina {Cyth. Itlaeina, Lam.) 

Ck. tartmota fCylherea tortuota, Saw., ZooL Ptoc, Panama.} 

Ch. vulgarit (Vmtt» Chione, Linn.) 

CA. mtranAa (Vtmu amrantia, Chenn.) 

Ch.pHlchra (Vamt ptdchra. Gray, Wood, Suppl., £. 16. 

Ck. impar fCythena impar, Loink., not Chenn.) 

Ch. KingH (Vetrnt KingH, Gray, Wood, Suppl., L 2, f. 9 ; Cyth. 
«ifniui, Lamk. ?) 

Ch. aOida fFauu alhida. Gmel, List. t. 373, f. 109). 

Ch. iaia (Vtnut Ueta, Chenn. vi, f. 363). 

CA. tukatina CCytk. tukalina. Lam., Chenm. vi, £ 271-72). 

Ch.circinnala(FeHutcireinHala,Bara.,t.4,t.&; F. guinetiuitt 
Omel.) 

Ch. atone ( Venm Dione, Lin.) 
Toi,. VIII., NO. xzir. aP 
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Ch. lujnnarid (Venut iupinarini LeBson Cent, t. F. Dume p, 
Broderip.) 

Ck. rvdit (Cytk. rndu, hmm., PoU. Tegt., t. 20, f. 15-16.) 

CAhmm maculaia {Fennx maculata). 

Cluonc tqualida {Cytherea tquaUda, Sow.) CalifonuK. 

CUoHe Lamorcitt.-— Shell oblong, subcordate, rather thick, solid, 
smooth ; pale brown, with unequal white tajs. Hinder slope punc 
tulate. Lunule lanceolate, purple-brown ; innde white, edge pur- 
plish. Length 2^ inches. 

Chhue apicalu. — Shell oUong, subcordale, rather thick, solid, 
smooth, jellowish.white, with a few arrow-shaped pale-brown spots 
above. Umhones red-brown ; inside white. 

ChioiieJioridtUa. — Shell orate, subcordate, rather thin, smooth, 
polished, with some deep cross grooves on the upper part of the 
hinder slope. Pale brown, with darker, narrow, articulated rays ; 
inside pale orange, purplish-e^ed. Front hinge tooth compressed, 
and close with the others. 

Far. — Whitish, with an anterior and posterior very broad darker 
ray. 

Inhabits Ainca, the Coast of Guinea. 

CAume ttriata. — Shell orate, cordate, solid, thick, tumid, rude, 
' eoncentricallT striated. Yellow or orange, purplish bdiind. Hinge 
margin rather thick. Lunule ovate, lancedate, yellow ; inside white, 
purple behind. Inhabits New Holland ? 

Chione virgo. — Shell subovate, cordMe, tumid, rather thii^ 
roughish, concentrically striated. White, apices of umbones rosey. 
Hinge ma^n moderate ; inside pare white. 

Chione pttrpurateeiu. — Shell roundish, subcordate, rather thick, 
solid, smooth ; front and upper part of hinder sides with rather deep 
concentric grooves. Purplish ; umbones paler. Hinder slope punc> 
tulate ; inside white. 

Var. — Paler, smoother, umbones concentrically striated. White, 
with zig-zag brawn lines. Lunule purple. The hinder hmge 
tooth of the older specimens are 6at and very rugose. Intermediate 
between Ctftkerea and Chione. 

Ckioiie hadia. — Shell ovate, subcordate, rather cprnpreased, po. 
tished, yellow brown, apex purplish, regularly concentricsJly 
grooved. The middle of the lower part smooth, groovdeas.— May 
be the young of CUoiie purpuratcens. 
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Shell omte, margin entire. Anterior lateral tooth tnnall, hinder 
hinge tooth two cat. Syphonol inflection none. 

Circe picla, Cylh. pkla, Lam, Ency. va, t. 273 f, 2. 

Circe ctulrentu, Venva autmuit, Linn. F. auttraUt, Chemn. 
Cylh. omaiu, Lam. Femu Lorenztano, Chemn. xi. f. 1961^ 69. 

Circe icripta, Ventu tcripla. Lam. Var. Ct/th. uiidatina, tt Cytk, 
plicalu/a, Laiak. 

Circe divaricala, Fenvs divarieata, GmeL CytA. divaricata, and 
C teriitdinalit, huA. 

Circe cormgala, Femu cormgata, Chemn. Cyth. ntpfera, Lam. 

Circe ^bia, Cylh. gibhia. Lam. 

Circe peclinata, Fenus peclinala, Linn. 

Circe numulina, Cytkerea numvUna, and Cylh. cuneata, Lamk. 

Circe ditpar, Fenvi ditpar, Chemn. Cytk. vnucaria, Cpmlicarit, 
and C. mixta, Lam. 

Circe ariAica, Cytk. arabica, Lamk. Fenut lentigiiiota, F. bicf^■ 
loraia, F. arabica, Chemn. F. caiSpyga, Born. 

Circe CrachrodU — Shell oblong, roundish thick, solid, rather ven. 
tricose, polished, smooth, with distant concentric grooves in &ont, 
and rather irregular stris hehind. White, blotched, spotted and 
marhled with purple brown, binder side brown varied, inside rosy, 
edges tffown varied, entire. 

In the left valve there in a kind of hinder lateral teeth under 
the hinder end of the cartilage. 

Circe liUarala, n. s. — Shell ovate, cordate, rather ventricoae, ra- 
ther solid, regularly cuncentricallj grooved, white or purplish, 
with angular red brown lines. Umbones smoothish. Lanule lanceow 
late. Ligide white, purplish varied, margin entire. — My coilection. 

Circe crocea. — Shell cordate, roundish rather convex, slightly 
concentrically grooved. Yellow, with obscure brown lines on the 
hinder side : inside yellow, edge entire. — My collecHan. 

Circe planata. — Shell oblong, subquodrate, rather narrower in 
front, browner and rounder behind. Compressed, thin, white pellu- 
cid, smuotbisb ; very finely and closely concentrically striated ; 
inside white ; margin entire. — My collection. 

Circe tukala. — Shell cordate, trigonal, rather compressed, solid. 
Yellow brown, with two or ihree brown rays not reaching the 
umbo, finely radiately striated, and with close, blunt, regular, con- 
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centric ridgefi, crossed by soiae obscure curved grooves on tbe ends. 
Lunnle lanceolate, brown lined, iniide roej white. Margin entire. 
—My coUfcJioN. 

ScnnewfaBt like C. tcripla, but ntther more convex, striated, and 
umbo regular, not flattened. See alw f«Mw caiiite, Omel. from 
Sohnet Einl t. 8, C 8. 

DosiNA (Otay). 

Shell ovate; hinder hinge tooth entire, anterior Uteral teeth 
imall, rudimentary sjrphenal inflection smalL 

* Anterior lateral toUh t's Ufl valvet large. 

Doiina hamarckU, Fentu reticulata, vox. 2, Lomk. F. tubrot- 
Irata, Wood, Supp.fig. 7, Ency. Meth, t. 26?, f. 7, Chemn.vL f..306. 
y. mbrottrata of Lamarcks is a di&rent species. 

Donna catina, Feniu coma, Lamk. Lin. Trang. viii t. 2, f. I. 
yemu Ratttrucii, Payraud. 

Dotina rvgota, Vemurugoia, OmeL F. rigida, Dilwyn. 

Doiina dngulata, Fenmi ctnguiala, Lamk. Schroet. ElirL t. 8, 
f. 6. 30»,A&ica. 

Dornna Zelandka, Gray, Yates' New Zealand, 30&. 

** Anterior lateral tooth tmaU, tometimei olUUerated. 

Dotina vtermaua, Venut veerruicota, Linn. F. Leiiumii, Paraud. 
Dorina reticHlala, F. reticulata, Linn. F. corUt, Lamk. 
DfWMa puerpera, F. jnterpera, loan. 

Dorina litteri, F. puerpura var., Linn. Sow. Qen. f. Ency. 
Meth. t. 378> (■ S- 

B. Foot broad, UtnaU, in/ertor. SheU orhtcular, taiid, com- 
preited. 

Artbbmis (Poli.) 
fOrbicutu*, Mergle; Atia, Lesdi, Rissa; EaoUa, Brown.) 

Shell orbicular ; edge entire. Anterior hinge tooth of the left 
valve rudimentary Sjrphonal inflection angular, ascending, acute. 

AHhemii extiia, Fenus exata, Cliemn. vii., f. 400-401. 
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A. concenlrica, Venus concentrica, Gmel. 

A.exoleta, Ventt* exalela, Linn. V. leiit^ormu, Sow. 

A. lincla, Fenut lincta, Maton. Ci/lherea lincta, Lamk. 

A. lupintu, VtnUM Utjnnva, Foil. Ct/th. lunaru. Lank. 

A. variegata, V. exolela varieftata, Chemn. vh. t, 4iyj, V. aut- 
irale, Qooy. Vo. Aatrol, t. 84, f. 

Vmt. i—Cyth. rufa, Lamk. 

A.Juveniiit, F.JvvmUu, CheiDn. rii. f. 405. F.juvmilit, Qmel. 

A. prottrata, Vtnva prottrala, Chemn. vi. f. 298. f^enuf exca. 
vaia, GmeL Schroet. Eil., iii. 8, f. 10. China, J. R. Reeres. 

Artbemit nhrotea (Gray).— Yates' New Zealand, 309. 

Arikemit ponderota. — SlieU orhicular, rather convex, very thick, 
M^id, heavy. Smooth, covered with a pole, yellowish perioatiaca ; 
nmbones and extremitiei concentrically grooved. Disk opake white ; 
hinge mar^n very thick. Anteriot tooth ludimentary. Lanule 
deep, short. Like A. concenlrica, but. heavier, lai^er, and len 
grooved. ' 

Arthemt lumida. — Shell anbocbicular, convex, solid, rather pel- 
ludd, white, with close, fine, regular, concentric, ridges, the alte- 
rnate ones becoming rather iHTtader on iJie hinder ride. Lunate 
short, cordate ; hinder slope rather short ; slightly curved. 

Arfhemit Bn^uieri—Ency. Afethod, t. 277, f- !• 

Shell suhorbkular, compressed, thin, white, with rather close, 
concentric ri^es ; the alternate ones ending before they reach the 
hinder slope ; the front and hinder ends of the larger ones laminar, 
and forming teeth-like processes on the edge of the hinder sl<^. 
Lunule small, cordate. 

Artkemit biUmulala.-~^beil suborbicular, compressed, pale, whit- 
ish, with obscure brown rays, and close, regular, concentric ridges, 
which are slightly elevated at each end, and form a aeries of small 
teeth on the edge of the hinder slope, andotherson theedgeof alarge 
lanceolate, lunule-like, smooth space, surrounding the small cordate 
lunnle. 

Arlhemu africana. — Shell orbicular, rather convex, thin, tnvwn- 
ish white, rather pellucid, with regular, dose, very fine concentric 
grooves. Lunule shOTt, cordate ; inside brownish, polished.— Far. 
— Thinner, nearly smooth strise, very fine. 

Inhabits coast of Africa— Capt. E. Owen, R.N. 
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THE MUSICIAN ABOUT TOWN. 

Undbb the above title, it is our intentiou to present onr readers 
with A record of prominent events and tranuujtions that excluoivelf 
belong to Mudc in its scientific and artistical character. Both as a 
science and an art, Munc has, within the last quarter of a century, 
acquired such an ascendancy in the list of accomplishments requinte 
to complete an Englishman's education, that we no longer hear the 
study of it treated as an elegant frivolity by the practical or moral 
philosopher; or as a pleasing, dexterous attainment, proper to While 
away a listless hour, by the possessor of aristocratic leisure : or, 
lastly, as an enervating and engrossing, and therefore dangerous, 
relaxation, by the man of mercantile pursuit : which last section of 
the British community, by the way, at the moment of denouncing 
the fascination, of a social concert, could, with an edifying inconsis. 
tency of action, devote whole nights of every week to a whist club. 
Over and over have we heard precise men of business, who have 
also been persevering card-players, very gravely protest against the 
allurements of a quartett society, upon the sole ground that it dis- 
tracts a young man's mind from his mercantile vocation. This pre- 
judice has BO far faded away that there is scarcely a periodical work 
throughout the kingdom that does not devote a portion of its co- 
lumns to musical intelligence of the ordinary popular class, while 
many of them, niore especially dedicated to a science or an art, 
nevertheless contain opinions (and frequently judicious ones] upon 
musical performances, while some assert their pretensions in the 
science of counterpoint. Even The Gardener't Gazette has its mu- 
sical editor, who speaks "with authority, and not as titcrub," upon 
consecutive fifths and inconsequent resolutions, '^'arious circum- 
stances have conspired, within the present century, to improve the 
naturally fine character of the English ; but nothing has contributed 
80 e^ctually to soften, without effeminizing, the national manners, 
as the increased and increasing cultivation of the science of Music 
The springing up of choral societies all over the country — more es. 
pedallyin the dense manufacturing districts — is the result of this 
improvement in taste. ' The same effect may be observed in I^ondon, 
where the amateur choral societies are multiplying and increasing to 
a remarkable and satisfactory extent. The performances of the 
" Sacred Harmonic Society," at Exeter Hall, now hold an imporUnt 
station in the rank of metropolitan recreations ; and the prospect of 
its three or four hundred members, almost all of them mechanics, or 
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d during the day behind theii counters, performing 
at night the most lofty compositions of the great musical epic 
writers, is an object worthy of admiration, and doubtless is produc- 
ing a beneficial effect upon the thousands who come to improve their 
moral and intellectual perceptions by listening to those divine homi. 
lies. It has frequently been remarked, but with what truth we 
seed not here determine, that the lower-middle clsss of English 
society are not merely leaving — that they have already left — the 
aristocracy leagues in the rear upon all questions of intellectual re- 
finement. The Italian Opera of London is one example in confir- 
madon of this remark, as regards the cultivation of Music. The 
compoaitiona listened to night after night by our arisiociacy, with 
so- much complacency, at Her Majesty's Theatre, are confessedly, as 
wwlcB of invention and imagination, of the most ephemeral charac 
ter. Were it not for the brilliant organs which give them utter, 
ance, they could not be endured for a night. The majority of that 
audience estimate the music by the singer of it. They go to hear 
the trills and flourishes of Rubini, and the modem opera : but the 
ginger is the main attraction. Upon a non.subscription night, how- 
ever, if an opera of Mozart's be put up, the house is notorionsly 
filled by Uie middle ranks of society ; and the organ of " the fo- 
shitmable world" amuses its dainty readers by expressions of horror 
at the vulgar complexion of the pit audience. The foreigner who 
should estimate the English taste for music by the compositions 
performed at the Italian Opera, would make as erroneous a calcula- 
tion as if he were to judge of our progress in mechanism and fine 
art I^ the prizes distributed at some of our public institutions for 
unmeritorinus inventions, and flowers and butterflies painted cm 
vellum. It is to the private societies the foreigner must go, to per- 
ceive what progress classical music is making in this country : to the 
quartett and qulntett parties, public as well as private ; to the so- 
cieties which meet for the practice of the Masses of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Cherubini, and Hummel. He should observe the au- 
diences at these meetings; at the Sacred Harmonic Society, the 
Sacred Choral Society, the Classical, City Classical, and Choral 
Harmonists ; at the Quartett and Classical Concerts ; al the piano- 
fwte smr^es of Moscheles and Neates : at all which meetings music 
is now listened to and evidently relished, which five and twenty 
yean ago would have been laughed at, or performed to empty 
benches. 

All these are indications of the prevailing taste fur good music. 
The very circumstance .of the amateurs having forced the reptoduc 
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tion of Beethoren's chonl lymphonj, whicli mt its fint perf(»iiunc« 
(twelre or fourteen yean ago) was utterly uncompreheaded, and 
therefore utterly marred, is another " sign of the times," and should 
indicate to the members of the Philharmonic Society the necesd^ 
of appointing directors prepared to go hand in hand with, if not to 
he in advance of, the age. This must be done, or that society will 
loK its well-deserved supremacy in our musical republic. Another 
iodication of the onwardneas of Music in England is, that a society 
is at the present moment forming, the object of which is to facilitate 
the introduction of music in schools, to the extent required for 
teaching its elementary principles ; and this is proposed to be e£. 
fected by the means of tracts and other cheap works, and by lec- 
tures. To provide teachers for singing, and the notation of music^ 
To Bsnst in forming choral societies throughout the country, mtoe 
especially without instrumental aceompaairaent, on acc»unt of the 
expense of such addition. The reputed judgment and known pie- 
dilection of Her Majesty for a science so calculated to soften and 
refine the manners of hei subjects, will, it is hoped, prompt her at 
once to boeome die patroness of so meritorious a plan. 

In proceeding to our proposed summary of the metropolitan per- 
formances, courtesy rather than justice demands that the Italian 
Opera diould take the precedence. With a company and an orches- 
tra that were probably never equalled in this country, the subscrib- 
ers, up to the present time, have been supi^ed with less novelty 
tlian during any former season within our remembranoe. Bellini 
and Donizetti have been the twin buckets in the well. Mozart, 
indeed, has three times inundated the house with his Don Criotanni, 
and every nook was occupied with grateful recipients o£ that eternal 
fountain. Donizetti's " Lucia di Lammermoor" was the first no- 
vel^, and owed its success (if such it might be called) chiefly to the 
masterly ung^g of Rubini ; who was called upon to repeat the 
finale, although he kills himself! There can be no question that 
Donizetti has a genius for melody ; but he appears not to have even 
an idea of dramatic effect. His operas are usually compounded of a 
hurly-burly of brass and blare, interspersed with a cavatitaa or two 
of graceful character. This alternation of noise and prettiiMss is 
the recipe from which the modem Italian composers manufacture 
their dramatic works. Donizetti is successor to Zingarelli in the 
Conserratorio at Naples, and, it is said, ranks with the first theot. 
retic musicians of the present day ; but that he wants judgment 
in the ordering of his orchestral effects must be acknowledged, from 
his eternally employing the full band, down to the great luaia in- 
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strunents, in the acoompanied recitatives and solos, wbere effect and 
vehemence are not looked for. The critical ear is, therefore, contt- 
nuallj aniMyed with an anticlimax of fierce appeals without eda. 
quate motive, and mere noise unattended by dramatic passion. The 
case appears to be that these iiill orehextral effects are solely intend- 
ed to produce so many reliefs to some prettv, unassuming cavatina. 
Donisetti evidently writes pnrely for money, and, by report, will 
finish an opera " to order," upon any subject, in six weeks. ,He is 
still under fifty years of age, and ha« written more than that num* 
ber of operas. This is not mrjirising. Mr. Bulwer, or any other 
novelist, could produce romances quite as rapidly, if the public 
would be contented with a fiftieth repetition of the same thoughts 
recorded cpon the arithmetical principle of permutation. All the 
phrases in the finale to the ' Lucia' have been heretofore so frequently 
repea^ by the author that it becomes a task to retain one's attention 
to them. Nor, indeed, do the audience pretend to do so; they are 
hanging upon Rubini's tones. The " Parisina," by the same com- 
poser, is still less attractive, both in dramatic and musical preten- 
sion, than the former pfoduction. To the lover of the pure school 
of operatic writing, the compulsion to rit through a performance 
like t^t of the " Farinna," is exasperating work. 

Uad. Persiani, the only addition to the company of this season 
deserving d! record, made her first appearance in this country in the 
" Sonnambula," npon the re-opening of the theatre, March 23rd. — 
Her voice, which is a high soprano of considerable compass, brilli- 
ance, and fiexibility, is rather defective in mellowness and weight ; 
and we are inclined to think that this has aiisen from an over-exer- 
dae of the organ, in order to attain the mastery of those Hur)nJsing 
instminental passages which she executes. Hence she has attained 
UtecomplMe command of the most distant as well as difficult inter- 
vbIs; and theae she delivers with great freedom, and an absolute 
oorrectnen of intonation. Moreover, Mad. Persiani sings tike a 
musiciflii, OS well as with tasteful and mechanical refinement ; for, 
upon the occasion of repeating a solo, she usually varies her emhel- 
lidiments and cadensas, and always to the satisfaction of the most 
fastidtoas judges. She is wife to the composer of " Ines de Castro,'' 
the jwincipal part in which opera was written for Malibran. She 
is likewise daughter of the celebrated tenor, Tactrinardi ; and, to 
conclude our account of her, we have much pleasure in witnessing 
the steady increase of her popularity in this country ; for we believe 
there is no doubt that much unworthy partisanship has been excited 
against this highly accomplished and estimable artist. 
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At Drury Lue Theatre, the operatic department hu signalised 
itielf by one reproductioo and one novelty, botb creditable to the 
OKheetial and vocal le&ourcei of the eitablighment ; and, as they 
dewrved to be, both were successful. These were, Mosart'i " Zau- 
beifl5te," uid " The Gypsy's Warning," the music composed by 
Sgnor Benedict, pianist to the King of Naples. The >tory of 
" The Magic Flute," which, in itx original state, can be compared 
only to the delirious dream of a German enthusiast ; love, incanta- 
tion, the Egyptian ritual, and mere buffoonery struggling on in ad- 
mired perplexity, was reduced to something like common sense upon 
the present occasion ; while the performance of the music was, upon 
the whole, respectable, the concerted movements scarcely so through' 
out. Miss Romer was the Pamina ; Mrs. Seguin, as the Queen of 
Night, distinguished herself in the beautiful scena, " Nod paventar" 
(we do not remember the words of the English version) ; and Phil- 
lips, although inferior to Dobler in the part of Sorutro, sang the 
" Qui sdegno,'' and " Fossenti Numi," with eiquisite purity of 
style and devotional feeling. Balfe and Giubilei, in Papageno and 
the Ethiop Monostatos, were equally sealous, and deserve honour- 
able mention. The great drawback from this very creditable repro. 
duction was the singing of Mr. Templeton, in the part of Tamina- 
Inefficiency with diffidence at once makes an appeal to the acerbcst 
of critics : when we even suspect that the latter quality accompanies 
Mr. Templeton's deplorable ignorance he shall derive (from at least 
one of his critics) all the advantage of a generous consideration ; 
but it were a misprison of justice to pass over his delivery of the 
exquisite aria, " O cara imagine," to say nothing of the alteration 
of Mozart's passages upon other occasions. 

Mr. Benedicfs opera would, in all probability, have retained a 
longer reign of popularity, had its plot been more interesting and 
less confused. The composer, who is a pupil of Weber, was already 
known to the English public as the author of some elegant songs ; 
considerable expectation was, therefore, excited from the production 
of his opera, and neither the scientific musician nor the amateur was 
disappointed. Mr. Benedict boa a thorough knowledge of the re. 
sources of an orchestra, and be may, perhaps, be chareed with avail- 
ing himself somewhat ostentatiously of those resources, almost to 
the suffocation of his melody. This objection, however, does not 
hold good as connected with the duets " Tell me, youth," and " Oh, 
do not give way !" which, being distinguished by gncefiilness of de- 
s^, are chastely and soberly accompanied. Among the concerted 
movements, " lite Students' Glee," " Blest be the Home," and 
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" Welcome back the sweet Spring-tiine !" are the most popuUr ; the 
former having been encored at every performance. The tongs " He 
comes not yet" and " Scenes of my youth," are clear in outline, deli- 
cate in construction, and expressive of graceful and gentle emotion." 
Two other solos, sung by Hiillips and Seguin, appear to hare been 
addressed to " the groundlings," and they did not iail in their aim ; 
for, being noisy and vulgar, they were duly appreciated, and unduly 
honoured. The same report may be made with regard to the over- , 
turc, which, although perhaps the least meritorious of all the music in 
the piece, was tumultuouslj encored at its first performance. 

In addition to his accomplishment in the theory of his art, Mr. 
Benedict is not surpassed (we might say equalled) by any professor 
before the public, in that rare but very valuable acquisition, the being 
a judicious ac company ist. He truly wait* upon the voice, and with 
such exquisite tact, keeping the instrument ever subordinate, and 
watching the singer with so constant an assiduity, that the betrayal of 
a blunder must he an act of wilfulness on the part of the latter. In 
this delicate accomplishment we have never met with his equal, except 
in the late William Russell, organist of the Foundling, and Mr. No- 
vello, both of whom were consummate accompanyists. 

Havmg previously stated that only one " novelty" has been pro- 
duced this season at Drury Lane, we were not unmindful of Mr. 
Balfe's opera of " Diadeste," which, having been brought out in great 
haale, and being, moreover, little better than a repetition of the com- 
poser's reminiscences of modern Italian phrases, it can scarcely claim 
the merit of novelty. Mr. Balfe's deficiency in original thought 
being go palpable as to be universally acknowledged, it is to be re- 
gretted that this clever and intelligent musician (which he certainly 
is) should sacrifice his interests so far as to scramble together and 
botch up, at a week's notice, the crudities of a flimsy schcwl, however 
fashionable. 

Mr. H. Phillips also produced, at his own benefit, an unpretending 
opera, entitled " Harvest Home," Uie words aiifl music by himself. 
It was not &vourably received ; but as a courteous tolerance is al- 
ways observed towards the productions of an artist at bis own benefit, 
some of the critics in the daily press were doubly ungracious in treat- 
ing with lucalled-for severity the praise-worthy attempt of a singer 
whose appearance before the public is always attended with welcome 
and approbation. 

Since the production of Kooke's delightful opera of " Amitie" last 
year, no work of importance has been brought forward at tbe Covent 
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Garden Theatre. Auber'a opera of ■' Le Domino Noir," got up in 
batte, enjoyed but a fleeting and ricketty existence. Mr. Macready 
is not yet 8u£ciently the philosopher to estimate music at its iiilt 
moral and intellectual value. He considers an opera as useful only to . 
the tragedian, that, like the symphonies between the acts, he may 
have breathing time, and the audience may recreate their trSTelled 
spirits : but that those mysterious combinatioDs of sound constituting 
harmony irith melody, should, according to their various character 
and construction, act upon the gentler or fiercer of human passions, 
he entertains, as we understand, not a shadow of belief, because (of 
coarse) they make not the remotest appeal to bis own senses. Con- 
sequently, this characteristic indifference to music influenced his con- 
duct as the interested manager of the theatre, and " Le Domino 
Noir" was hurried before the public with as little care as would be 
bestowed in arranging a procession in a tragedy. " The Out-post," 
an operetta, re-written by Serle from a French drama, the music by 
Hullah, had more care bestowed upon the biinf^ng forward, and it 
met with a better reception. The character of the music being prin~ 
dpally martial, it is not, we think, in Mr, HuUah's vein, whose taste 
and tendencies are of the gentle and placid kind. If we except a 
little str^ning after novelty in phrasing his motivi — especially when 
their prevuling features are not absolutely original — he is a pure and 
elegant melodist; and his conceited music is usually designed and 
conducted with freedom of manner, and in strict conformity with his 
dramatis persons ; while his orchestral accompaniments are rich and 
varied in colour, and never predorainant and overpowering. 

The Philharmonic Society, who naturally take the lead in the 
metropolitan concerts, have this season strengthened their orchestra 
with two additional violins, Messrs. Ouynemere and E. W. Thomas, 
Willy and Klarshnll having joined the ranks ; all valuable acquisi- 
tions ; the veteran and respected Weichsel, with Mr. Dance, having 
withdrawn. Dando has been transferred to the tenors ; another 
judicious move, fo» he is a superb tenor player ; and that depart, 
ment of the band has been needfully stren^hened by the addition 
of Alsept, Pensam, and J. Batiisier. His brother, H. J. Banister, 
who is an honorary member, and an accomplished violoncellist, 
should, if possible, be squeezed in, with at least one more double 

The first concert, which took place on the 4th March, was one of 
the richest in selection of the season. Mozart's Jupiter and Bee. 
thoven's Eroica were the symphonies performed. The solo perform. 
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ances were, Mayseder's second concertina for the violin, admirably 
executed bj young Blagrove ; and Mendelssobn's Piano-forte con- 
certo in D Minor, which he bimself played at the last Birmingham 
festival, by Mrs. Andergoih Unlike a large bulk of modem piano- 
forte compositions, the concertoB of Mendelssohn are so thoroughly 
the result of lai^ thought, with exquisite taste and feeling, that 
the performer has made but a sinaU advance towards compassing 
the author's intention, who shall only have mastered his passages, 
severe as this task undoubtedly is ; for not only must the performer 
be imbued with a knowledge of the greatest schools in music, fully 
to appreciate his author's ideas, but sboitld at the same time possess 
a refined as well as sensitive organization, to give them due expres- 
sion. Mendelssohn is now the bright star in the ascendant, and 
there is little doubt that each coming year will confirm this opinion. 
His music is of that character which dilates in the mind with reite- 
rated acquaintance, a result with is ugnally observable in studying 
his magnificent oratorio. Mrs. Anderson's performance of the con- 
certo, upon this occasion, somewhat disappointed the audience, and 
distressed her friends, who knew beforehand that she had been the 
whole day jnerious so much indisposed as to have entertained the 
thought of declining to play at all that evening. The lady, bow- 
ever, made ample amends for the untowardness of this casualty, by 
repeating the composition at her benefit concert, when she perform- 
ed with as much vigour, self-possession, accuracy, and feeling, as we 
ever remember to have seen in her. 

The symphonies at the second concert were the Nos. 8, both of 
Haydn and Beethoven. After these the distinctive features and 
novelties of the evening were, u clarinet concerto by Mozart, appa- 
rently an early composition, performed by Willman ; a quartett of 
Beethoven, in D, by Loder, Watts, Tolbecque and Lindley ; and 
Mendelssohn's overture to the " Isles of Fin^." The second and 
last movement of the concerto, but especially the former, the andante 
most generally pleased : the first we thought not only too long, 
but the passages seemed too frequently repeated, and too much of 
the same character. Willman's playing was what it invariably is, 
a lesson to every solo performer, whether instrumental or vocal ; 
instinct with neat execution and refined sentiment. It were diffi. 
cult to imagine a more perfect union of tone with feeling of the 
author's intention than was displayed throughout the quartett, but 
these were so eminent in the andante that the whole audience gave 
vent to one simultaneous burst of approbation. Tolbecque, the 
tenor's reading of this movement could only have been the result of 
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an accurate knowledge of hii author's intention, with an exquinte 
taste in expreanng it, " The Isles of Pingal" will be more fally 
appreciated, as the poetry of the design, with the composer's mean- 
ing, become known. It will then be classed among the greatest 
efforts of musical description and painting. 

The novelties at the third concert were Spohr's symphony in C 
minor, No.3; (No. 2 of Moaart opened the evening's performance) 
Moscheles concerto pathetique ; and Beethoven's overture to " Go. 
riolan." The first movement of Spohr's work is elaborate, with, we 
think, too apparent a display of learning : the andante, delicious in 
its subject, is m the instrumental treatment one of the most lovely 
specimens of orchestral writing that we could refer to. The finale, 
although worked in the most close and masterly way, will perforce 
remind every hearer of the last movement in Beethoven's D major. 
With all his mannerism and self.repetitions, Spohr ever and anoii 
makes so direct an appeal to one's sympathies, that we feel disposed 
to throw all his egotism into the back gronnd. Moscheles* concerto, 
one of immense difflcnliy, did not impress us with the idea of the 
author's proposed design ; its general character bearing little of the 
*' pathetic" either in subject or detail. We speak from a. single 
hearing, and under other disadvantages. Moreover, the composer 
must have been dissatisfied with his own performance, for his instru- 
ment seemed hut sluggishly to answer his fingers. Beethoven's 
overture to " Coriolan" is a rousing and noble composition. Every 
bar .of it contains proof of the energetic, self-willed, Pindaric imagi- 
natiou of that wonderful writer. It was played as the Philharmonic 
band ought to play such a production. 

The fourth concert was signalized by the second performance of 
Beethoven's choral symphony, or " Sinfonie caracteristique ;" the 
first having token place only last year ; for the attempt made in 
1825, and which we witnessed, should, if possible, be blotted out of 
the Philharmonic records. Every thin^ whs ag;ainst it. The band 
had not had sufficient rehearsals, (and they should have had twenty) 
and some of the grave anthoritieB in the profession, who judged of 
the author's design through a miserable rehearsal or two, procounc' 
ed the whole work to be an eminent specimen of " the aberrations 
of a great mind." Till the last year, therefore, it had been thrown 
aside, and would, in all probability, have been to this hour classed 
with the other miscalculations of wild and irregular geniuses. The 
diiectors of these concerts, we firmly believe, would not have at- 
tempted its resurrection had it not been for the unremitted enquiries, 
deraandE, and goadings of several distinguished amateurs, assisted 
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by the higher members of the professioD : uid it is hut justice to 
state, that among the farmer, the most efficient in his exertions wu 
Mi.Qauntlett, who, by the meant of his own pen in the pages of 
" The Huaical World," and bj enlisting other periodical writers on 
his side, induced the society to give this nto»t stupendous effort of 
Beethoven's genius a full and fair trial. With good judgment, 
theref(«e, they selected Mi. Moscheles to be the conductor of it, 
who had so peneveringly studied Uie score as to know every feature 
by heart, and consequently was qualified to direct the band in th^ 
full derelopement The performance, upon the present occasion, 
was more uniform and steady than last year, and a decided improve- 
ment throughout was manifest The scherio was taken somewhat 
nunc slowly, the andante rather faster, and in both instances we 
felt the alteration to be advantageous. Mr. Loder, the principal 
violin, was as firm as a rock. He had also made himself master of 
his author's score, and the result was, that a complete understanding 
was established between him and Mr. Moscheles, who has so com- 
pletely identified himself with this extraordinary production that he 
will doubtless preside At its repetition every future season ; for the 
Philharmonic directors will now as soon think of omitting tbe Jupi< 
ter as the No. 9 of Beethoven. Two solo performers also appeared 
fer the first time in this country at the same concert. Hausman, a 
violoncellist, and Heinemeyer on the flute. The former posKsses 
great command over his instrument, and his composition, which was 
well put together, proved him to be more than a mere mechanist. 
His tone, however, was feeble and comby in its character. Mr. 
Heinemeyer, in this latter qualification, left nothing to be desired ; 
although in no one respect should we esteem him to be superior to 
our own first flute, Ribas. 

At the fifth concert the symphonies were, Beethoven's magnifi- 
cent C minor, and Haydn's No. 7- The solo perfbrmances were, a 
posthumous M.S. Concerto of Hummel, played by Mad. Dulcken ; 
and a Quartett of Spohr, by E. W. Thomas, Watts, Tolbecque, and 
Lindley. The former composition will rank with the best works of 
that great master. Like all the writings of Hummel, it is most 
chArmingly scored, and is replete with delightful melody and rich 
colouring. The andante is our favourite movement, and the Rus- 
sian air is as novel as it is sparkling and vivacious. Mad. Dulcken 
has an extraordinary finger, and her playing is brilliant and ena- 
getic : herjbrte, however, rather displays force and vehemence than 
power, and to awe feeling she is deficient in the expression of ten- 
derness. We could not avoid the reflection how the o 
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self, or John Cramer, would, as it were, have yearned over that 
sweet slow movement, and how Moscheles or Thalberg wonU have 
fired the train of the finale. Mad. Dalcken knocked out those ite- 
rated notes in the subject as if she had a ^itff against them. Add 
to these ohjections the lady is accustomed to hurry her time. Mad. 
Dnlcken has her merits, and considerable ones they are; but when 
injudicious people pronounce her to be " the finest player in Eu- 
rope," it hecomea requisite to refer to the Jintst tekool in the art, 
and institute comparisons. Mr. Thomai, in the quartett, drew our 
attention almost exclusively to himself. His style. and execution are 
both excellent, and his tone sweet, but so gentle in character as to 
be scarcely sufficient for a large concert-room. We can believe him 
to he a delightful chamber violinist. The composition was a perfect 
specimen of the learned mannerism of Spohr, and tedious to the very 
verge of endurance. Mrs. Shaw's singing of Beethoven's grand 
aria, " Ah perfido," was perhaps the bast vocal performance of the 
season at these can(«rts ; whi(^, at the same time, we acknow- 
ledge to be no compliment to the lady, for tt has been much below 
par. 

Beethoven's " Pastorale," and the divine E flat of Mosart, were 
the symphtmies selected for the sixth concert, and they were per- 
formed in the nM»E perfect style im^inabk. The principal feature 
of this eTening was the first apfoearance of D^^ilor, the new pianist. 
He performed a fantasia of his own upon sutgects from the " Guil- 
leaume Tell." From the specimens wc have hitherto heard, we 
entertain not the most favourable impression of this really eminent 
artist's talents as a composer ; and indeed all the time be was exhi. 
biting his amazing mechanical accomplishment, we could not but 
regret that so much exertion should be thrown away upon music 
certainly unworthy of it ; and indeed people begin already to weary 
of these eternal variations upon commonplace motivi. As a per- 
former, however, Doehler is indeed a surprising artist. Brilliant, 
graceful, delicate in style and manner, with uncommon power and 
dignity. His manner of conductiag his Bubjects in chords with tbe 
lefi hand in accelerated time, while a torrent of notes in accomps- 
niraent are proceeding with the right, forms one of the prominent 
features of his performance ; and another is, the manner in which 
he contrives to maintain the subject floating above the torrent, 
without unnecessarily thrusting it into notice, is another character- 
istic of that wonderful command of finger and self-possession whidi 
distinguishes Thalberg's school of piano-forte playinj ; whom, we 
think, Doehler equals in all lepectg, excepting that perhaps tbe 
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Conner has a grander ttyle of deliverj. It is needleu to my that 
Doehler*! cKhibition was succeeded hy a, storm of applause. 

Mods. Auguste Pott, a distioguished violiiiist, and a pupil, we 
believe, of IJpinski, also made his debut in this country upon the 
aame evening. He performed his master's concerto in B minor. 
Mr. Pott is, we should suppose, almost without a rival in the mw. 
tery of the difficulties on bis own iustruinent ; for the coolnest with 
which he eveouted bis double stops, sixtbs, octaves, and tenths, was 
aa rediarkable as were his neatness and precision. The quality of 
his tone is interior to that of De Beriot, but, we should tliink, 
ipsater in power ; while in grace and delicacy of expression he it 
unquestionably inferior to that enchanting artist- On this same 
evening was performed, for the first time, an overture by Mr. Ouy- 
nem^, an associate of the Society, entitled " The Exiles." By se- 
lecting this compo^tion, and rejecting Mr. Potter's overture to 
" The Tempest," a composition by Kalliwoda, one alto by Miiller, 
«n overture by Lindpairtter, and another by Onslow, the directors 
have placed themselves in the awkward dilemma of having preferred 
a composition greatly inferior to any of those named, and conse- 
quently that tbsy are incompetent judges of merit, or that a spirit 
of intrigue and favouritism has arisen, and been allowed to prevail, 
ia the council of direction. Suffice it to say that " The Exiles" 
ought never to have been heard after the trial-night of the Society ; 
for it waa not ,worthy of the author, who is a musician of real 
ability, aad an accomplished violinist. 

Spohr's grand characteristic symphony, "Die weibe der Tonp," 
formed the principal novelty of the seventh concert. Haydn'sLetter 
V. opened the second act. The former is a musical illustration of 
Pfiefier's poem, the " Ode to Sound," wherein the musician has, in 
almott every movement, overlaid his subject, and constantly repeated 
himself. Subjects from his operas, from the " Jessonda," and 
" Azor and Zenuira," floated before us like theses ramified into 
elaborate disquisitions. And indeed, to speak the honest truth, in 
scarcely more than one instance could we realize the author's inten- 
tion, although a translation of the poem accompanied the pro- 
gramme of the concert. Not only, also, has the composer mystified 
his subject to the hearer, but to the performers he has needlessly 
laboured to accumulate difficulty upon difficulty ; so that it would 
be a positive wonder to hear it esecuted correctly. Mr. Potter, the 
conductor, did his best, but how he teas to direct an orchestra in a 
tnovemeitt composed in triple, dual, and monal time, it were hard to 
tma^oc Here, therefore, the wind instruments were all abroad, 
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and the performance upon the point of going to pieces. \Vh»t ouV 
opinion may be when we become as acquainted with the "author's 
design and treatment as the band oiigbt to be, we pretend not to 
Mj ; but upon this, a second hearing, we hesitate not to avow that 
the excessive wire-drawing of his subjects fairly wearied us out. 
The other novelties in the concert were, a fantasia on the contra, 
basso, by a Sig. Milller, and a concertante for flute and oboe, by 
Ribas and hia brother, a young lad. The music of Mr. Miiller was 
positive trash, his perfi)nnance more than respectable, and his tone 
feeble. In style and finish, Ribas is a delightful flutist, and his 
brother will be a most eminent player. In his present state of ad^ 
vance to perfection we have never beard him exceeded for steadiness 
of time, beauty of tone, and precise with neat execution. In feeL 
ing and delivering bis phrases he reminded us of the exquisite can- 
tabileof Willmftn. Having noticed the most creditable vocal per- 
formance of the season, we are in dutv bound to signalize the reverse 
epecimen, as much from its being a curiosity in its way, as to convey 
a censure upon the directors in allowing such an exhibition to pass, 
having heard it at rehearsal. The " Soave sia il uento" was sung 
by ft Mad. Shrickel, Miss Hawes, and Mr. Phillips, and on the 
part of the soprano was so ingeniously spoiled, from the second bar 
to the close of the piece, both in time and tune, that the audience in 
all directions testified their sense of the insult The last concert of 
the season had not taken place when our number went to press. 
Want of space also prevents due notice of the other metropolitan 
concerts, which shall be supplied in the October number. 



PROCEEDINGS OF PROVINCIAL SOCIETIES. 



BIRMINGHAM LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At the commencement of the fifth session of this Institution, oa 
the 7th of May. 1838, William Wills, Esq., the President, delivered 
an eloquent and instructive Address, of which the following is an 
abstract. 

Gentlemen, — I request the favour of your indulgence for a few 
moments, while, pursuant to our usage, I taie a brief review of the 
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proceedings of the Society during the past year, and offer one or 
two observations upon its ohjects and future prospects. This peri- 
odical retrospect, when we arrive at the key. stone whicb separates 
the past from the coming year, prudence dictates to societies not less 
than to individual men. 

On the first evening of the session, our esteemed and inde- 
fatigable secretary. Dr. Ward, whose removal from amongst us 
we must all regret, delivered a very interesting and instruc- 
tive paper, which has since been printed in a respectable pe- 
riodical, the Analyst, upon that extraordinary remnaut of ante- 
diluvian life, the Ichtbyosaut'us. When it is considered that the 
only unerring indic^itions of the antiquity of the strata which com- 
pose that part of the crust of our globe with which we are ac- 
quainted (excepting some fragments of older strata) are derived 
Avm the animal and vegetable remains which they contain, it is 
astonishing that, by the aids of comparative anatomy and analogical 
reasoning, upon a uasis apparently so inude.juate, so solid a super- 
structure as Geology now presents has been raised. At the 
talismanic touch of the immortal Cuvier, the scattered facts 
relating to this branch of knowledge assumed the symmetry and co- 
herence of science ; and his labours have been ably followed up by 
many illustrious men, and particularly by our distinguished country- 
men, Mr, Lyell, Professor Sedgwick, and Dr. Buckland. In its in- 
fancy. Geology had to struggle against uncommon difficulties, arising 
from gross ignorance, and the most perverse misapprehension of iti 
objects and its tendencies. Some of the opponents of geological 
truth, by their virulence and intolerance, remind us of the Brahmin 
who, seizing a stone, crushed to dust the microscope that first 
showed him living things amongst the vegetables of his ilaily food. 
Surely the laws of Nature and of material phenomena can never 
speak other language than that of eternal truth. It has been justly 
said that " conflicting falsehoods we can compiehend, but Eruths can 
never war against each other ;" and th«t " we have nothing (o fear 
from the results of our inquiries, provided they be followed in the 
laborious but secure road of induction." 

At its next meeting the Society was favoured with a paper by 
Mr. William Hawkes Smith, entitled " On Meteoric Stones, priiu 
dpally with a view to a Shower of Talc, which fell in IBO7/' 
This paper led to a lengthened and interesting discussion uptm the 
various conjectures which have been advanced to account fur the 
origin and formation of meteoric bodies, all of which seem to 
be attended with some startling dilBcuity. Until of late the 
most plausible hypothesis was consiilcred to be that which attri- 
buted the descent of these bodies to a projectile force at the moon's 
surface ; and the necessary velocity has been computed to be that of 
three times the swiftness of a cannon ball, which would bring such 
a body to the earth in two days and a half. But it seems difficut 
to account, on that hypothesis, fur the generation of the great heat 
with which the descent of meteoric stones is attended, to say nothing 
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nadir as in their zenith. Philosophers at present seem inclined to 
the belief that vast quantities of unconsolidated particles and small 
masses of matter traverse space, and, impelled hy some projectile 
power, or hj attraction, continue to move until they approach the 
earth or some other body ; a notion which is corrobDrated by the 
recently observed periodical appearance of meteoric bodies near the 
dose of the year. But against this hypothesis there are, neverthe- 
less, considerable difGculties. The similarity of the constituent 
ingredients of talc with those of such meteoric bodies aa have been 
■ubiected to analysis, is a remarkable coincidence ; though it is to be 
tenretted that the actual descent of that substance was not witnessed. 

Air. Follett Osier's " Review of the ^Meteorological Changes dur- 
ing the first half of the year 1837, with Illustrations from the Ta. 
bles obtained by the use of the Self.rcgistering Anemometer and 
R«in.gauge," excited great and deserved interest. Although the 
great agents of meteorological change have long been known, the 
science, at least in some departments, has made but slow advances. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that, invisible and impalpable as some 
of its elements are, they should long hitve eliided accurate observa. 
tion. But with the perfection of instrumental aids, this interesting 
department of natural science will probably assume a certainty and 
perfection to be anticipated only by those who know what has been 
accomplished by diligent and patient observation in other branches 
of knowledge. Amongst other desirable results, a series of obser- 
vations continued by the!« means for a sufficient length of time, will 
probably give a series of graphical curves representative of some- 
thing like a cycle of the wind at particular places, and lead to gene. 
ralizations applicable to objects of great social importance. Some 
curious and valuable practical results have been obtained by the 
observation of the phenomena of storms and hurricanes in the West 
Indies and on the coast of the United States ; and the tracks of 
many of them have been laid down, and found to be, in general, 
portions of an elliptical or parabolic circuit, whose vertex is nni- 
formly found to be in or near a certain latitude. 

Mr. Francis Clark's " Observations on some Official Statistical 
Returns, with Hints for the Collection of Statistical Data," pre- 
sented us with much curious and valuable information, and ofiered 
several important suggestions in the compilation of tables and 
returns. This branch of science is now attracting its fair share of 
notice ; and the amended farm and greater accuracy of the tables 
which have of late been published by authority, attest the prevalence 
of a more correct estimate of the importance of statistical science in 
all its details. Statistical knowledge is eminently important in its 

Eractical application to the moral and physical exigencies of society, 
t is a great recommendation of [his branch of knowledge that 
though, to the superficial observer, its details may seem to consist 
of disconnected facts, irreducible to any stable principle, they are 
realty subject to general laws as fixed and immutable as the law of 
gravitation. I have often thought of it as a practicable matter that 
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the actual elements of social condition may be reduced to certain 
finrrouts, espable of easy and natural comparison with litoilar ex- 
pressions applicable to the condition of other countries; eihibiting 
the various forms, if not exposing some of the causes, of national 
prosperity and revenue, and suggesting the remedies of some at 
lean of the incidental evils of sociiH life : a noble application, in. 
deed, of statistical science ! 

On a subsequent evening, Mr. Dawes gave the Society an account 
of a new and important mode of applying hydrogen gas, in the ma- 
nnfaetnre of iron ; being, in fact, an application on a great scale of 
the principle of the blow-pipe. The object of Mr. Dawes's improved 
process is, to produce a purer and better commodity by preventing 
the oxidation incidental to the blast, which is at present so prolific a 
source of waste, both as respects fuel and metal. It is an eitraordi- 
nary circumstance that Great Britain is still obliged annually to im- 

girt lai^ quantities of iron, for the purpose of conversion into steel. 
very thing that concerns the improvement and commercial producr 
tion of this great national staple, which shall obviate or diminish th« 
casualties which seem inseparable from the present mode of manufac- 
ture, is of great general as well aa local moment ; and I am sure the 
Society will be thankful to receive from Mr. Dawes the results of 
his later experiments upon a process which, though promising, had 
not, at the time be delivered his paper, fully realized his expectations. 
Having taken this imperfect review of ^e proceedings of the past 
year, I will detain you only a few moments longer, while I recal to 
your attention the leading objects and probable prospects of our asso- 
ciation. It is a happy effect of societies like this to bring together, 
fiir the prosecution of a common object, men of different pursuits and 
professions, who upon other matters hold varions and conflicting opi- 
nioDS, which too often operate as a principle of repulsion. The co- 
operative principle, so important as a stimulus in associations Inr other 
purposes, commercial, benevolent, or pohtical, cannot but be an im- 
portant auxiliary in associations like ours. Our institution makes no 
lofty pretensions ; its members are attracted from the ordinary paths 
of social life by the conviction that knowledge is the only imperisha* 
ble possession, and by a mutual desire to learn and to communicate ; 
in short, to assist in concentrating some at least of the scattered rays 
of mental light. 

Let it not be objected that these ends are to be effected only by the 
favoured Aristocracy of Nature, upon whom has been conferred the 
splendid endowment of intellectual superiority. Some of the greatest 
achievements of the human mind have been made by men not raised 
above the common level of their race. What is all philosophy but a 
search after happiness, vith a view to make it the subject of deduc- 
tive generalizatioDS applicable to the advancement of human happi- 
ness ? It was the profound observation of that illustrious man. Sir 
Humphrey Davy, that " the knowledge of the philosopher differs from 
that information which is the fruit of common eKperience not in kind, 
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bat ia degree ;" aod that " the object whith the philosopher aims st 
in his researches is precisely the same with that which every roan of 
plain uBdentandiog, hovever uneducated, has in view when he re- 
marks the events which fall under hh observatioD, in order to obtain 
rules for the future regulation of hia conduct." It is true that it is 
not every observer, however accurate, who can thread I he maze of con- 
sequences which are often perceived at a glance, by the fpfted mind 
to result from a single fact, like Clairant, who, from some perturba- 
tions in the motions of certain of the planetary bodies, conjectured the 
existence of a seventh planet, and the position of its orbit, many years 
before it was discovered ; but the great provinces of observation and 
experience offer some rewards to all who to common diligence unite a 
desire to taste of the fruits of knowledge. 

Ag»n, some of the noblest conquests of science have been nothing 
more than applicatjona and adaptations of known natural principles, 
or inferences which astonish by their very simplicity, from facts pa- 
tent to every observer. . Thus, the same principle explains the de- 
scent of bodies to the earth's surface, the ascent of vapour, and the 
motions of the planets. The oscillations of a lamp in the cathedral 
of Pisa, a phenomenon seen by numberless spectators before, sug- 
gested to Galileo the iaochronism of the pendulum, and led to the ob- 
servation that a long pendulum vibrates more slowly than a shorter 
one, according to the square root of its length. These simple facts 
suggested the application of this curious instrument as the most cor- 
rect measure of time, and an unvarying standard of hnear measure; 
and in the hands of Newton it became the means of measuring the 
intensity of gravity at different parts of the earth's surface, and 
thence of determining its true figure, as Fontenelle observes, without 
quitting his elbow chur. The discovery of the Torricellean vacuum 
soon led to the application of the barometer as a means of obtaining 
the most accurate admeasurements of mountain elevations. The same 
object is attained by formulae founded on the difference between the 
standard and the actual mean temperature, as indicated by deep wells 
and shaded springs, or the depth of any place below the boundary of 
perpetual congelation. A problem relative to a game of chance, pro- 
posed by a man of the world to an obscure Janseniat, gave birth to 
the doctrine of chances, or rather of probabilities, now a branch of 
mathematics applied to almost every subject of human investigation. 
Some of the most curious discoveries respecting the polarization of 
light resulted from an observation made by the celebrated French 
philosopher Mains, in 1810, while looking through a prism of calca- 
reous spar at the light of the setting sun reflected from Ihe windows of 
the palace of the Luxerabout^. Hauy was led to his theory of the 
structure of chrystals by the accidental circumstance that, while look- 
ing over the cabinet of Mone. Defrance, a hexahedral prism of carbo- 
nate of lime separated from a group, which, having a corner broken 
off from the base by which it had been attached, led him to attempt 
to detach similar comers from the other angles, and enabled him. 
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after some time, to succeed in bringing into vien its rhomboidal 
aucleua. 



Such inatances might be multipUed inHeHnitely ; and surely tbej' 
spcHk the language of encouragement and of hope to us, in who»e 
locality are assembled so many curious processes of chemical and me- 
chaoic art, which continually offer new and curious facts for scien- 
tific scrutiny. The increased facilities for affording the benefits of a 
solid education are the sure and auspicious proofs of a correcter 
estimate of its value. The renovation of some of our educational 
institutions, and the rise of others, point to the certain perpetuation of 
every institution having for its object the difiiision of knowledge, and 
eihort us to our proper course of duty until our successors shall be 
prepared to take our place. In conclusion, let me quote the appropri. 
ate sentiments of the Roman orator, in his great work on the Republic. 
Our country, says he, has not given us birth and cherished us as if 
she expected no succour from us, or that, seeking to administer to our 
own convenience only, she might afford a safe retreat for the indulg- 
ence of our ease ; bul that the might hold in pledge the varioutand 
moit exalted powere of our mmd, for her oicn benefit! ^'*^ ^*<^t 
ehe might leave for oar ovm private wee such portiont only ae might 
he epared Jor that purpose. 
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The EdMealion of the Feelings ; 12mo, London and Edinburgh, 
1838; pp.200. 

When he undertook the composition of this Essay, its author ap- 
pears to have been duly sensible of its difficulty ; and, as the best 
means of surmounting this, he manifestly prepared himself for a 
proper accomplishment of his tusk, with an ample supply of reading 
and reflection on the principles of mental science and their applica- 
tions. His little volume is introduced with the profession that its 
chief objects are, to urge the great importance of moral education, 
to shonr the bearing of a few great truths upon it, and to point out 
the natural laws which the Creator has established as the rule by 
which the Feelings are to be trained and cultivated. 

Education of the Feelings is here restricted to imply their culti- 
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T«i<m by eierciiisg ihoie of them wluch ratke ui miih to do whu 
we ought to do. Food is absolutely neceagary to support life, and 
the Creator hu implanted in us a atrong desire to take sustenance 
when requisite ; so, vrith regard to religion and morality, the Crea- 
tor has not merely told us mhat we ought to do, but he has also 
given us feelings — such aa love and reverence towards himself, the 
moral sense and benevolence — which make us daire to perform the 
duties enjoined by His laws. But we must know what the Feel- 
ings are before we can be prepared to undertake their proper ma. 
nagement : wherefore, with a view to procure this indispensable 
knowledge, we should apply for instruction to the teachers of mental 
philosophy, whcue province it is to show what are the mind's facuL 
ties and tueir functions, to explain the manner in which they act, 
and to point out their adaptation to external objects. This process 
has been adopted by the author whose plan for Educating the FeeL 
inga we are now considering ; and, from the system of psychology 
most approved by him, he educes an exposition of the principles of 
human nature as the best calcuhiled to advance the ends of educa- 
tion. His table of the mental constitution distinguishes each of the 
mind's faculties, with their uses and abuses, in a manner so explicit 
as to enable a judicious person, having experience in the manage- 
ment of children, and in the practical application of principles, to 
ascertain the power of each feeling possessed by each individual, 
and thus to obtain correct rules for the prqier restraining of some 
feelings and the strengthening of others. Herein conststs the phi- 
losophy of moral training, as exercised for self-discipline and for 
improvement of the young and uninstructed. 

Having sketched a philosopby of the mental constitution, the au- 
thor proceeds to exhibit an illustrative "Example;" and this, as 
we judge, is pregnant with the best feeling, and the soundest " phi. 
loprogenitire" wisdom. We transcribe his sentences, and pronounce 
them worthy of the gravest consideration: — "The views above 
adopted of the nature of man," he begins, at page 19, "haveas yet 
been little acted upon in education ; the time is come, however, 
when we may hope that they will te better understood, and that, by 
aa improved systemof education, the exercise of Religioa and Bene- 
volence will be daily more cultivated, until they sb^ become uni- 
versaL That this is not at present the case is not surprising, when 
we consideT that the selfish feelings are the first that ctnne iato ac- 
tion, that they act powerfully of tbemselres, and diat they will not 
go on properly without the guiding and restraining influence of tike 
inteUect ; whereas the intellect requires instructing before it is ca- 
pable of taking charge of the propensities ; so that upon our fint 
entraace into life, the propemdties not being guided by the uneritng 
band of the Creator, but depending upon reason for their right ex- 
ercise, will, if not directed by some other intellect, run into excess 
md abuse, and Bome of them probably acquire a predominance to be 
retained through life. What, then, is the first essential in moral 
education ? Assuredly, that the moral feelinga and intdlecU of 
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tliase wbD undertake it should be well trained and devoted to their 
proper ohjects. Children are at first almost entirely the creatures 
of sympathj and association ; they take the direction of their pro. 
peosities and feeliniia from those with whom they are immediately 
connected ; not what is said to them, hut what is done before them, 
is of all -importance ; for they can Imitate an example before they 
can understand a precept. Can we, then, be too cautious as to whom 
we intrust the charge of expanding the young affections, of instill- 
ing into the new being those principles of piety and benevolence 
which are to constitute its futuie happiness P Surely not. Yet to 
whom, would we ask, is this task usually committed > Must we 
not say that, in ordinary csiges, nursemaids, grossly ignorant, and 
with selfish feelings decidedly predominant, are chosen to this im. 
portant office i That they are so unfitted is the fault of their edu- 
calion, or rather their want of it ; yet how frequently do we find 
that a girl, unfit for any other occupation, is placed as the compe- 
nion and guardian of a child, to train it up in the way it should go ! 
If it be granted that our nursenntids are inefficient, do we find that 
mothers, even amongst the higher classes, are usually adequate to 
the office? If you look but to the education, the traininpr, which 
young ladies commonly receive — to their course of life at that period 
of existence, when they ou);bt to be qualifying themselves for the 
important trust which may hereafter devolve upon them — the ques- 
tion answers itself. What part of their studies or pursuits bears 
any direct relation to the sacred responsibility they so lightly take 
upon themselves i They come to the task ignorant of the anatomy, 
the physiology, the mental constitution, of the young being whose 
i^arge they undertake, and of ell the most important provisions for 
insuring its health and happiness. Engaged in the frivolous pur- 
suits of the world, introduced into society at an early age, dressing, 
dancing, visiting, when they are called to the most momentous du- 
ties they are obliged to rely upon an ignorant nurse, to trust to oM 
women's tales for what ought to have been correct knowledge. The 
consequent mass of evil and suffering, of vice and misery, is beyond 
calculation. Deep and awful, then, is the accountability of those 
giddy and thoughtless beings who voluntarily immerse themselves 
in maternal duties, without first seriously and anxiously considering 
whether they be capable of discharging thera. If the mother her. 
self be in no respect fitted for a companion and example to her own 
child, serious must be the evil ; another and common cose is that, 
however, where the mother has a tolerable share of right feeling 
and good sense, but from want of knowing or sufficiently appreciat- 
ing the importance of the trust committed to her, is disposed to 
charge others with the burden and trouble of it, who may be less 
capable than herself of fulfilling the duty. In many families the 
children seem to belong more to the nursemaid than to the mother; 
the nursery or kitchen is deemed the proper place for tbem, and a 
visit to the parlour is rather an exception to the rule. We say no. 
thing of the folly of expecting a child to behave property in the par- 
voL. nil., NO. XXIV. 42 
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lour, wIieQ h spends the greater part of the day in the kitchen or 
the nuneiy ; what is of infinitely grenter moment — can we expect 
B child to feel properly, when constantly surrounded by those whose 
own feelings are not sufficiently well dirpcted to excite correct onet 
in its mind f And when the child is admittei) to the society of ita 
parents and their friends, how is its education managed ? So long 
u it sits quietly and makes no noise, and looks like a little block (^ 
wood, it is called a fipoA child, and perhaps overwhelmed with kisses 
—that is to say, it is commended fur being inanimate and Indolent, 
and for making no use of any one of its faculties. But as soon as it 
begins to grow restless, to pull about every thing within Its reiieh, 
and to urge eagerly, and perhaps noisily, its of^-repeated question 
concerning this thing and that, the bell is rung, the child is consi. 
dered a nuisance, and given to the servant, and while its little heart 
is bursting with shame and disappointment, which it can only ex- 
press by cries and sobs, " naughty child" is reiterated, and it is again 
banished to the nursery. Thus in it punished for being happy, for 
employing its powers, for making its own best efforts for expanding 
its little mind ; and precisely at the moment when all its faculties are 
in the 1)631 possible state for receiving right impressions, and for 
being directs) to any thing and every thing that is good and useful, 
they are all checked, bad feelings are' excited, and it is sent amongst 
those who may perchance misunderstand ita wishes, and thwart, per. 
ha{n punish, its anxious desire to know and to improve ; leaving the 
poor child with a deep and bitter sense of unjust treatment. That 
children must not talk and be troublesome in company, is an axiom ; 
but it is one which very young children (and it ia of such that we 
■r« speaking) cannot understand. If properly trained, they will in 
time learn to prefer the happiness and comfort of others to their own; 
hut for this we must wait patiently, and take care, meanwhile, that 
we do not sacrifice their lasting good to our momentary convenience." 
^ With this ample extract as an illustration of the author's precep- 
tive rulesfor disciplining children, we consign his " Education of the 
Feelings" to the judgment of our readers, merely adding, for our. 
■elves, that on every page of hia Essay appear the beautiful feature* 
of candour and genuine philanthropy. 
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OUTLINES OF PERIODICAL UTERATCRE, 

HELATING TO THE NATURAL SCIENCES & PHILOSOPHY. 

UxDEB. this department of the ^noijiil, we propose to specify the prindptl 
MMys communicated through the journals of Periodical Literature, with tha 
ottject of improving the natural aciencea and philosophji and, bv our belt 
eodeavoun In this waj, to promote the ealighteaed vieva of cotemporarjr 
oaturaliBts, and also to auist the studies of our friends by facilitating refer* 
eoce to their ferourite ioTeatigations. We b^n with the 

jliutaU nS tfalurtU Hutoiy ; or Magtaine <^ Zoalogg, Botat^ and Geeiagf i 
being a continuation of the Stagailne of Zooiagg and Botany, and of Sir 
W. J. Uouker'a Bolameal Companion ; conducted bj Sir W. Jardine, 

Bart— P- J- ^Lb^, Esq Sr. Johnston— Sir W. J. Hooker— and Eidutd 

Ta;lur, P. L. S. 8vo, Loodon, 1838, with graphic illustratians. 

As its title indicates, this Periodical forms a continuatian of the Magatim 
^Zoology and BalanytnA of the itManica/CcnijuRion, with an extended raii((e 
for embiacing the researcliea of geolc^ata. The distinguished Editors, aa an 
illustrious philosophical quioquevirate, profess themselves desirous of Diaking 
the Annaii q) Natural Hiitary not merely a Tehicle for original commuoica- 
eiotis pertaining to this comprehensive subject, but as a means of enabliog 
their readers to keep pace with the progress of scientific knowledge in ever; 
stage of its advancement. Four monthly numliers of the AnnaU are now 
submitted to tbe judgment of Naturalists; and, in designating the articles 
wridfim, we experience much pleasure in pronouncing our admiration of their 
excellence. 

I. This first number opens with a paper on a new OsciUatoria, the colour- 
ing substance of Glaslougb lake in Ireland, whereof the water is green aa 
that of the sea, and contains innumerable minute flucculi which, on being 
examined under the microscope, are found to consist of exceedingly fine aim. 
pie fibrils belonging to the UscilUtoria amgescem, so named and described 
by Dr. Dcummond its discoverer, from its assuming a bluish verdigris colour 
on drying. 2. Some remaika on the Germination of the Limnanthemum 
lamnotum illustrate Dr. (Iriesbach's peculiar views on this sut^ect, with his 
reasons for proposing a new nomenclature of the Menyanthes and Viilarsia, 
as generic appellations : a plate, with nineteen Qgures, explains the princi- 
ples on which his opinions sre founded- 3. The title of this is contributions 
to the natural history of Ireland, continued From the JUagaxint of Zoologf 
an4Bolang,ii,i40: it treats of birds in the order ImeiiBret whereof eleven 
are designated. These are Sylvia nbecula the^redbreaat ; S. lithyi the black 
redtail ; S. loeuiletta tbe grasshopper warbler ; S. ^ragmitit the sedge war- 
bler ; S. atricapUia the blackcap warbler { 8. hartentu the greater pettycfaaps ; 
8. cincna the whitetbroat ; 8. libilatTU: the wood wren ; 8. trochJia the wiU 
low wren ; S. hippolau the chifi chaff ; and 8. regains the gold-crested wren. 
Tbe author of the communication, Mr. Thompson, is not a mere biblical or- 
Dltbolq^t i he describes his birds &om observation of their habits, in a state 
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of -natural frecdum. 4. Mr. Gray gives an account, with denominatiun^ or 
aume new apecies of quadrupeda and shells procured from Sierra l>eoiie ; and 
two.of the tbrnier are characterized. He represeots the Antilope lebra a^ 
the must brilliant of all tbe kindred ttibes; and hia Felis nepifcta is a highly 
interesting animal, in size lite a small leopard, fourteen different kinds of 
shells are distinguished and named, b^ this ingenious naturalist: these are, 
Aporrhais uatgalema, Fusiu elegana, V. nir«u, Nassa vHrea, Cardium tave, 
. Turbinella ipinaia, Drillia umiiitca/a, D. clalhraia, D. bicolor, D. talwalis, 
Demoulia pukhra, Buccinum retusuia, Pleurostoma tenuis, and MacErajsmi/i- 
ana bo " named in honour of Miss Saul of Poplar a most industrious and tibe- 
nl collector of shells." The tMtfia and dnmuiia are new j^era: the latter 
is intermediate between the nana and dolium, and thrar diaf^nostic ieatures 
are here descHbed. 0. Tfaiiisa translation from the first volume of the 
Mtmoirei^it la SeeiiU det Seianeei Natunllei dt NeBfiA&tel, and it forms the 
prodrumus of s monogrsph of the Echinodermata by Dr. Louis Agassiz 
wboee pai>er manifests his profound acquaintance with the sulijecU of bis 
investigation. 6. Obeervatiuns on the Scottish HoUusca Nudibrancbia hy 
Dr. 6. Johnston are illustrated with a plate representing sixteen figureb 
He divides tfae.tribe into two &uiilies, the Doridie and Tritonidse, and then 
describes eight kinds of the former — the Doris tuberculata, D. o^rlafo, D. bL 
lamtllata, D. laevis, D.piloia, D. nodosa, D. nigricaiu, and D. barvieeniii, with 
references to their economy. 7. This consists of Letters from Mr. Cuming 
at Manilla, Dr. Schomburgh at New Amsterdam and Demenra, and Mr- 
Gardner at the Organ-Mountains in Brazil, with sketches of the observations 
and discoveries of these adventurous naturalists. ^ 

II. Article eighth of the Annali is Mr. Beilley's anglo-hellenlc ezovise 
on the b-uctification of tbe Fileate and Clavate tribes of the Hymenomyce> - 
tons Fungi, and this is illustrated by « plate with fifty-seven figures. He 
traces a history of the slate of knowledge, in 1838, Tespecting the faymenium ' 
in tbe Agaricine Ikmily ; and he adduces many Acts to confirm his thewy — 
that a quaterniarj arrangement prevatls in the cryptogamous plants. Ik 
Mr. Gunn's notices accompanying a collection of quadrupeds and fish frcan 
Van Diemen's Land, are fallowed by Mr. Gray's descriptions of new species. 
Among the Mammalia, be specifies the Thalacinus cynoMpAoiui, Phalangista 
eOoltH, P. mUp'aia, T./uUginosa, Perameles jfUHniii Phascolomys or Kombat, 
Dasyuriis or deeii, D. vivenimu, Hydromys chryaogatler, the Echidna which la 
harmless and makes good food, and tbe Kangaroo of four kinds— the boomer 
or,fi>rre9ter, the brush, the wallabee, and the rat kangaroos. His Fish, are 
the nurse, leather-jackets, parrot-fiah and tbe sea-horse. 10. Mr. Reade ar- 
gues, that spiral vessels da eiiat in theroota of dicotyledonous plants, and his 
&cts in support of this induction appear to be conclusive. 11. His descrip. 
tiun of the Scottiab Molluscs is continued by Dr. Johnston ; and his subjects 
Bre,<Xritonia homberjii, T. arboreicmi, T. pleieia, Melibea jnniialifida, M. co- 
ronala, Eolidia pa/xilom, E. euvitrU, E. rvfibraniihialia, 'E,. purpurotcem, E.piii- 
mtsa, E. despecta, Triopa elaviger, and the T. mtfAuf a beautiful animal, -and 
remarkable for the darkness and disposition of its colours. Mr. Gray was tbe 
Krst to discrlminate.this genus; and he has named it in allusion to 7>m^ 
one' of Neptune's sons : a plate, with eleven figures, contains his graphical 
illustratiuiis. 12. Some original remarks on Ihc tji-nus Torreya are advanced - 
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by Dr. Aruott, whu also propounds a new systenstic deKription'of the male 
and female treea : the Dame honours Dt. Torrej of New York, a liberal and 
enlif;ht«ned botanut. 13. Observations on the Frocjun or Raccoon with the 
dlatinctioDB of two new species, from the pen of Prof. Wi^iiuuin, occupy 
this article: tn avoid mistakes, the five species of Raccoon are described-- the' 
Procjon lolor, V. hemandrai, V. bracht/umi, P. obscunu and P. canerlooriia. 
The professor announces his dedire to obtain an accurate account of the 
country of the different species, with q view to fixing their ge<^raphical 
range. 14. Two new genera of Califomian vegetables are designated bj 
Mr. Nuttall ; they are, the Anemia cal^omica and the Diplacus whereof the 
tpeciea ptaucsa, ghiiitiota, latifiiia, and hmgijhra are noted. 10. Mr. Twee- 
die's journal of an Excursion from Buenos Ayres to the Serras de Tandil, 
includes infbrmatioD not undeserving the attention of fimners and pbytoto. 

111. Hla observations on the Cor^oni of Locb-Lomond, with a plate and 
two figures, alTord Dr. Parnellan opportunity of describing two species which 
he proposes to designate the Coregonua la^tptdii the long-nosed powan, and 
the C. mkrvm/Aaka the Aort-headed powan t the corregoni are also called 
freah-water herrings, and yield a wholesome and delicate Ibod. 17- Mr. 
Gardner gives an account of his journey to, and residence In, the Organ 
Mountains, with remarks on their vegetation : he notices the plants peculiar' 
to Ihe marshes, pastures, cultivated lands, bushy-places and vir^n-foreats. 
IB. The Irish Imetmret are continued by Mr. Thompson : bis subjects are 
the Moticilla alia the pied wagtail, M. boaruia the gray wagtail, M. JIava the 
yellow wagtaU, Antbus pratentU the meadow pipit, A. oyuaficiu the rock 
pipit, Saxicola arumlhe the wheal.ear, S. rubetra the whinchat, 8. rttiionta the- 
stonecbat, Parus mujor the great titmouse, P. arralau the blue titmouse, P. 
paiutlrii the maish titmouse, P. altr the cole titmouse, P. caudatui the long- 
tailed titmouse, P. Aiarmjcu the bearded titmouse, and BombycUiB pamila 
tbe bohemlan wax-wing. 19. A new English speciea of tJrtica is described 
by Mr. C. C. Babington : he denominates it tbe TJ. dadarlii, adding its speci- 
fic characters and those aho of the U. pUuH/era, according to the LlnnEean 
rulee. 20. Mr. Berkeley resumea bis noti^ of tbe British Fungi, from the 
Magaxint of Zoology and floftiny, and bis subjects are these — Agariatu fiil- 
vus, decolorsns, gram mop odius, unguinusus, calyptnelbrmisi pudens, ery- 
thropus, vaiUantU, conchatus. cyanus, bolania, reCiculatus, trechlsporus, cen- 
tunculuB and depluens, Canlharellut lutescens, undulatua and fleslUs, Merit- 
Hut tremellosuB, Polypona spumeus, Botelu) fellena, Thrleptima bevis and 
laclea, Clavaria fritillarlB and flavipes, Typhala gradlis, PiitUIaria culmigena, 
HalveSa elastica, Pexiia melaloma and rbabarbariiia, Dacrymjicn urtlcte, Sfh- 
rofiuni neglectum, Sphteria opbrioglossoides, pedunculata, hlppotrlchloides, 
riccoidea, populina, sinopica, acervata, pardalota, obducens, avellans, ostru. 
thii, dianthi and vagans, Cyatipora orbicularis and Labrilla ptarmicse. A 
plate, with thirty figures, illustrates these notices most of which are derived 
from actual observation. 21. Mr. White characterizes a new speciea of Epi- 
lobiuin nearly allied to £. anguatUnmum and £. roMmarini/Blium, and he deno. 
mlnates it the E. canetoens bo as to give a suitable idea of lt9 habit ; his com- 
parative description of the three species is intended to determine their' 
mutual affinities and diagnostic distinaiuns. 22. In ihe I'onpoNisii it ihr 
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igiuniw, Mr. Allui CunDingliam hefpa a gpecimen of the boUnf 
of New Zealand : he proceeds with bis list, jiving the Piper emeltwn, Pepe- 
rODiia vrvUltana, Daniam auilralii, Fhyllocladua Iriilimnaniiidtt aqd rAomboiffa- 
lit, Podocarpua fcrruginea and lotarra, Dacrydiuni mai, D. p/unicuum, D. eicti' 
mm, D. euprtainvm, Urtica feros, U. debilit, Elaloslema rugoie, Hedicaria 
dmlala, H. vmernpluilla, H. imgiitl\fiiiitt, H. tcabra and 'SroueoneXia popyriferr 
When coni)rfeted, Mr. Cs specimen will constitute a valuable addition to 
pbjtologiail historj. S3. Mr. Ogilb; remarks on some parts of 4 and 9 of 
the Aanali, and then describes two new kanj^roos &om Van Dieman'e I^nd t 
be distinguishes them as the Macropus/rtiiifictu and M. rufivaiter which is 
the native wallabee. SI. Mr. Kotschy is exploring different countries of 
Western Africa, as botanist to an expedition of Austrian geologists, and baa 
be«i rerj aucceasful In his researches for new and rare v^etablea. 

IV. Mr. Thompson describes zooli^lcally the Sumeanyctea, or Snow/. 
Owl, from a specimen shot in the north uf Ireland and from three live birds, 
on whose economy and habits he makes new and interesting observations. 
26. A fifth article on the natural history of the British Entomostraca, by 
Mr. Bird, in continuation from the Magaxint of Zoology and Botany, is illus- 
trated by a plate exhibiting fifteen well delineated figures. This paper is 
devoted to the anatomy of the Daphnla putrx, D. vetula, D. reticiilala and D. 
Eomiito, with their babitatea and synonymes. 27- Mr. Berkeley renews his 
notices of British Funj^, and describes the Lepoatroma juncinum, Diderma 
contextum, Didgmiam meUnopus, D. xanlhopus, Diaehea eiefpns, Sleinimitis 
typhoides, S. arejroidea, Arcyria ochroleuca, ^MoarieAo chartarum with a full 
and valuable "notice," Iiaria kracbnuphila, /. intricato, Anihina flammea, 
SglygUtt m^plocarpus, JHsmtriomn cbartsrum, M. dedeium, Helminthnapo- 
rivm clavariarum, Z)>it><ifiuin echinobotryum, M<vnaporium aarcinala, Aifer- 
giUui altematus, Botrytit citrina, B. curta, PeniciUum &BCiGulatum, Oidima 
chartarum, Epochaium macruapurutdeum, Sepodonium roseuni, Xenodochtti 
carbonariuB, Torufa graminls, CiiUrtdTospttriuta Gcanse, (7rei/o artemesiie and 
(7. pompholygodes : in this article Ore several very interesting remarks and 
a plate exhibiting six: llluatrations. 28, Mr. Scbomburgh's pbytograpby of 
the Triplarls amerkana or Bnt-tree is more comprehensive than that of hii 
predecessors, and It includes an account of the "light brownish" insect which 
inhabits the hollon's of the trees distinguished by its name. 29. From the 
** Bteherchti Anaiomiqiie) el Physioiogiijua lur Garanix" by M. Decaisne, 
there is anextnwt in which the author communicates much higbly-imporlant 
Iraformation on the roof of the Madder ; the English version is particularly- 
well executed, and thus adds value to the very valuable original. 30. Mr. 
J. £. Gray begins a catalogue of the Slender-longoed Saurians, with descrip. 
tions of many new g«)era and species : he proposes a new arrangement — a 
(epical group, comprising the saurians and ophidians, and inn ecfnn J groups. 
Including the amphisbenians, chelonians and emydosaurians : this catalogue 
will carry a retorm-bUl, uncontaminated with hypocrisy, selfishness, and 
injustice, into the saurian corporations; it deserves the best attention of 
naturalists. 31. In a letter to Professor Lindley, the characters of nine new 
ipedes of tilumacete are delineated by Dr.C. J. Ners von Esenbeck, who 
assigns to them as appellations — the Melica colpodioidei, Lopbocbloena cali- 
j^mica, Polyantheriae Ayitru, Poa donglaiii, Chasmantium tntiAarmehum, 
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CentoehloB limplex, EMffroslis cretaeea, Meoschium griffiMi andlioleplj 
Mtpidala. There would be 1e«s appranuice of a deviation frum Ibe' rules of 
ordinal nomenclature of botany, if the Glumarre or chaff-bearing vegetables 
were designated from the name of a typical plant, 32. Mr. Eyton pmceeds 
with Us attempt to ascertain the Fauna of ShropBhire and North Waleai 
bin contributions to this local omlthof^phy commenced in the Maganst tf 
Zoolffi/ end Bolany : he comes nov to Aves, and of these be specifies one hun- 
dred and seven subjects. 33. Mr. J. £. Gray eiplsins his vieva concerning 
the Pbatanglsta coukii In an additional communication. 34. Theprudomua 
of a monograph of the Rodlata and Kchinadermata is continued by Dr. Louil 
Agasaiz ; and, in this article, forty species are characterized. 34. The da- 
(crlptions of British Chalcidites, bj Mr. Walker, relftte to tbe IneecU T«. 
traptera- itirps icbneumanlna, ordfr chalcidites and gema drrospilui ; where- 
of five species with tblrty-siK varieties, are enumerated— Cirr. viiiatat, C. 
ihatui, C. eleginliisimtu, C. tatatit and C. dtailui f and these are succeedei by 
Hr.J. E. Gray's new species, with a figure, of Tetrapturus, which he name* 
the htrtcluUi in honour of Sir John Herschel its discoverer. At a meeting of 
the Zoolc^cal Society in Octoiier of last year, Col. Sykea read a paper 
ontbeidentity oftbe WildAssofCutch and the Indus with the Urc^getai 
or Equus henumna of Fallas, a proposition which the colonel supports with 
many &cts and ingenious arguments, founded on actual observation. Mr. 
Curtis described five new genera of Coleoptera, al a meeting of the Linnsan 
Society, May lat, and these are the cascellius, cardiophlhalmus, odontaacellU, 
cyllocellls and metlus, all belonging to the Carabldeean bmily. On the same 
occasion, Mr. Bentham clearly shewed that the Arachit should be placed 
among the Hedysarete, and also adduced good reasons for referring the 
Voandxeta to the Pbaseole : of the former, he distinguished five species — the 
Aradiis Agpw/an, A. glabrala, A. putilla, A. pnulrata, A. viibwa, and A. 
tubtram, by tbeir diagnostic characters. Dr. Traill's remarks wi the oMife- 
rous eaves of Cefh in Denbighshire, were read at a meeting of the Royat 
Society of Edinburgh, and the professor illustrated his paper with a view at 
the clifisnf Cefn, end with a plan and sections of the principal cave. Among 
the proceedings of the Royal Academy of Berlin, appear some ingenious and 
geological and Eoologital observations by M. Von Bucb on the Jura of Ger- 
many : he considers the "Jurassic" chains to have been originally produced 
in their present form, with thtir canal-tike valleys which traverse four or 
five times the whole breadth of the chain, and with tbeir d^p inlets or sec- 
tion*. With five miscellanies on the Fungi of India, the Trachypterus w^ 
maavt, the Oils tarda, the Boology of Java, and the two species of Echidna i 
■ndwlth three meterologlcal abs»^ations and a table, we arrive at-theendrf 
Jane for the first year of the Anneli which, after a careful insI>ectlon, ire 
appredate highly, and recommend earnestly to the condderatkiti of all prac- 
tteal natunllsta. 



Tht Landm oKd Sdinburgh Philampltieal MagaMint, and Jmanal qf Saieiut t 
bdng a continuation of the Annals of Philosophy j conducted by Sit 
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DtTid BiEwiter, F.R.S. Rldiard Tajlor, ^.1.8. and Richard i^lUpa, 
F.B.S. Sto, London, 1838. 

The current jeai begiiia with No. 71| vol. xU of the Third Series of thin 
Periodical wbicb, fhim the excellence of its management and Its merits, has 
laag beeQ regarded as a work potsesting much inSuence and authority. Our 
intention ia to make the Anafyit a source (Preference to the most important 
Df its valuable contributions to philosophy and the sciences. 

JurnAKT. — Researchei on the Maximum Density of Liquids, extrai;ted 
£iim tiro Memoirs of M. Despretz are given in a translation, and his expe- 
-rimentB with the results prove — that sear-water, and all aqueous solutions, 
■BcU, alcoholic, saline and atltallne, have a maximum of density ; and that 
this maximum sinks much quicker than the freezing point, the variation of 
which, as veil as that of the density, ia nearlj in proportibn to the quantity 
of matter added to the water. In an investigation, through b series of elidx)- 
rate fonnulie, Mr. Torey endeavours to show mechanically the calise'df 
elllptJcd polarization ; and, next in order^ come Mr. Kennedy's observations 
upon the (Economy, of several species of Hymenapteroua insects. These 
treCntoatUB megactpkaliu, Spjga i-ffuttala, Ttj^tyVoti figutus, T.claBtee- 
rvM, Crabro ipin^ieclui, Stigmus tnglodyte), Diodontus tnit^ii, D. ffracila, 
X>. contiger, PeMphredon /nguiru, P. morto, P. iinicolor, Psen ofniJuni, Ody- 
neiua qHodraliu, O.bideii, Hylgeus tiffKatm, CheloBtoma ,^i>n'>«Rnu, Osmia 
bicorau, O.jpincJMa, and Herlades eanipanulamm. Some new facts are re- 
corded here by. Mr. K. who appears lo be a well-informed and inde&tigftfale 
observer. We bespeak attention to Mr. Bird's observations on induced Elec- 
-tric currents, with his descnripUim of a magnetic contact-breaker which, we 
hope with him, will be found eventually of service to the chemist for electro- 
lytic purposes, and for conveniently applying voltaic electricity in the treat- 
ment of diseases. Article T. is a contribution from Sir D. Brewster, on a 
singular development of Polarizing Structure in the Crystalline Lena after 
death, and on the cause, the prevention, and the cure of cataract : may the 
proposed method prove eminently successful. In addition to the two.alretuty 
known combinations of iodine and mercury — the yellow iodide and the scar- 
let binlodlde — Mr. Hunt gives an account ofa third, ttietritiodide of mercury, 
with a process for iU evolution. Mr. Walgon propounds a new mode of 
-OKhlblting tiie coIouib of thin plates, and Mr. Simon has discovered anew 
vegetable base in the root of the white hellebore, along with veratria : he 
calls It Jervine, and applies to it some very peculiar properties. A method 
of andyring Organic Compounds is submitted by Mr. Bigg, with reference 
more paitKularly to agriculture, to horticulture, and to some of thos^ m^u- 
bctures wherein v^etable products are employed. Br. Falconer's and 
Captain Cautley's joint account of a Fossil Monkey from the Sewillk Hills 
is iUuBtrated by two plates with nine figures : this, and the notice of Frag- 
ments of the Sivatherium, make an important contribution to fossil zoc^^ra- 
phy. The record of meteorolt^cal observations at Bermuda by CoL Em mett, 
with bis notice of an Aurora Boreatis in low latitudes, is followed by Mr. 
Lubbock's communication on the wave-sur&ce in the theory of double re- 
fraction, and by Mr. Noad's experimental remarks on the peculiar voltaic 
GMiditions of iron and bismuth. We are furnished with a most interesting 
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aitMfl Ml the ■tructura and growth <f the more pertect phots, extiaotad 
tnaa Profbaem Mejren'a Iteptat of tbe prop^ea of V^etiUe Fhysioliiftj for 
the jeai 1836, or^tnallj published in Wi^mann'e joumaL " Janaaty," 
ooticludei vUb Ml. Sj'lvertet'i analyUcal developnittit of Freanel's optiotl 
thaor; of orritals, and with ■ supplementary number, Including Mr. Waltd's 
notioe on the biofanunate of tiie perdiloride of Ohrome, IVofewor Forbe*' 
idweprationH tm Heteora, r^jorto of learned Societiee, uid a dozen of brief 
but Taluable mbceUanlea. 

Pbbbuait — Thk chillj month U introduced with a paper on a new pro- 
pert? of Nitre b? Mr. l^lbot i he i^^aida Uiia propertj as having an Im- 
medfaite bearing upon the ftindamental doctrines both of double refraction 
and of cryat^line structure, and thinks they require some modtflcatlons. 
CoL Hall'a meteorologlGal observationg made during a realdenoe often yean 
in ColatnUa, include an exhibition trf&cta greatlj oonducive to the phlloso> 
phj of climate, and their useflilnefla is extmded bj hia general table uf teln- 
peratures aiid elevations. On the reaults of long and patient InvestlgatioQ, 
Dr. Daltnn finicda an esaay on the constitution of the atmosphere, with an 
account of thesulpkuretsof lime; and, nextinotder, we have Mr. Lubbock's 
article on the divergence of the numerical coefficients of certain inequalities 
of longitude in the lunar theory. Dr. Schleiden's observations on the dere- 
topment of the organiinitlon io phienogamous plants, in an English veraion, 
with a plate exhibiting thirty illustrative figures, is a paper boUi curiouB and 
Uiatructive. It la foilowed by Mr Wstkina' modifications In electro-magne. 
tic motive machines ; a plate represents bis apparatus, which has the appear- 
aneea of aptitude and Ingenuity. Mr. Matteucci presented to the French 
Academy an account of bis physical, chemical, and physiological researches 
relative to the torpedo, with some remarks on the contractions of the frog 
produced by the contact of the muscles with the nerves ; it appears here in 
Ur. Francis' translation. Under tbe heads Proceedings and Miscellanies, 
are several chemical, magn^ical, electrical, and meteorolo^cal sketches t and 
with these the " Febraan/" is respectably finished. 

Makch baa an erperimeotal introduction in a letter addressed by Profea- 
■or Sdioenbdn to Dr. Faraday, on the mutual voltaic relations of cert^n 
peroxides, platina, and inactive iron. Three analytical articles stand In suc- 
cession : these are. Mr. Bird's notes on indirect chemical analysis : Mr., 
Bigg's flirther observations on the ultimate analysis of organic compounds: 
and Mr. Brett's analysis of rix double salts of mercury— tjie chloro-cganidea 
ofamn:ionium,of sodium, of calcium, of magnesium, ofbarium, andofstron. 
tlum, and mercury. Dr. Bchleiden concludes admirable observations on the 
oi^anizatlons of pbtenc^jamoua plants } and Mr. Prldeaux describes the 
Kauri or Cowdee Regiin, with his experiments in relation to its employment 
In the arts: and next in course are Mr. Lubbodi's formube on tbe variation 
of the arbitrary constants in mechanical problems. Four shoit communica- 
tions succeed — a chemical analysis of the substance of the electrical apparatus 
of the torpedo, by Mr. Matteucd : Mr. Talbot on a new property of the 
lodideof silver : Mr. Tovey's remarks on Prof. Sylvester's devebpmJnt of 
Freaoell's optical theory of crystals : and Prof. Johnston on the composition 
of certidn mineral aubstances of organic orif^ ; and first, of middletenile. 
There is then an interesting passage selected from Macfadyen's Flora of 
Jamaica, relating to the cultivation and uses of tbe indigo plant ; and lastly. 
VOL. VIII., NO. XXIV. 43 
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under the eecUons intituled Proceedings of Leamed Sodetiee, and HiscelU- 
nies, the list of biographical, aBtroaoinical, geological, chemical, and phjBict- 
logfcal, preaenta high claims to attention. 

Afkil comes in with Dr. Andrem' account of his erperiments on the 
ttcUoD of nitric acid upon bUniuth and other metaU ; and, for the second arti- 
cle, we have further experiments of Prof. Schcenbein on the current excited 
bj chemical tendencies, independent of ordinarj chemical action. Four 
chemical communicationB follow — Mr. Powell's notes on repulsion bj lieat : 
Mr. Giraud's observations on tlie nature and properties of teredide of chro- 
mium ; Prof De Morgan on tlie relation between the number of &ces, edges 
and comers in a solid poljhedron i and Prof. Jcdmston on the received equi- 
valents of potash, soda, and diver, B. D. then offers a curious expoaition of 
the path of the projectile weapon of the natives of Australia, called the 
booatanrng, or kjlee, at present a verjr general source of exercise and amuse- 
ment. Six papers, mathematical and chemical, occupj as many places in 
succesrion : thus, Mr. Smith's method of finding the equation to Fresnell's 
wave-surface : Mr. Tajlor's description of two calculi composed of cystic 
oxide : Prof Johnston's description and analjms of hatchetine : Messrs. 
Felouse and Richardson's resarcbes upon the products of the decomposition 
of CTsnt^en in water : notes of Prof. Sylvester's to his analytical develop- 
ment of the optical theory of cr3rata[s : and Mr. Jerrard's interpretaUon ni 
the occurrence of the form f in passing f^om general to particular values of 
certain algebraic fiinctions. Among tbe Proceedings of XiCamed Societies, 
and with justly-merited distinction — are, a view of M. Becquerel's electrical 
researches, a view of Mr. Whewell's researches on the tides, a paper by Sir 
D. Brewster on tbe colours of mixed plates, another by Mr. Ivory on the 
attractions of homogeneous ellipsoids, the eleventh series of Dr. Faraday's 
researches in electricity, Mr. 'Wharton's explanation of the phcenomena of 
intermitting springs, Prof. DanieU'e letter on voltaic combinations with 
reference to the mutual relations of generating and conducting aurSices, 
Prof Powell's researches towards establiBhing a theory of the dispersion of 

light, and Sir W. R. Hamilton's address at the Hoyal Irish Academy on 

address remariiably distingui^ied by pure learning, suund judgment, and 
exquiffite taste. Mr. Scoresby'a improvements in magnetical apparatus, and 
Messrs. Bumas and Liebig's analyses of the citric, tartaric, and organic acids, 
have a place as miscellaneous articles. 

May gives ua several chemical articles to be^ with— remarks on a sin- 
. gular case of the equilibrium of incompressible fluids, by Mr. Pratt : Pro£ 
Johnston on the dimorphism of the chromate uf lead, and on the composition 
of ozocerite : sequel to an essay on the composition of the atmosphere, by 
Dr. Dalton, who condudes that the pruportioo of oxygen to azote in the 
atmosphere on the sur^e uf the earth is not precisely the same at all places 
and limes ; and that, in elevated r^ons, the proportion of onygen to azote 
is somewhat lets than at the surface of the earth. Mr. Brooke's note on the 
apparent cause of isomorphous aubstitolioo : and Mr. Phillips' observations 
on isomorphism in reference to Mr. Brooke's communication. Mr. Brooke's 
observations on urinary calculi, with a descriptive account of the collection 
in the museum of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, make important addition to 
pathMogical chemistry : they include a table exhibiting the relative fVe- 
queue}' of each species together with the order of succession of tbe layers in 
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the nltenialinj^ calculi. Phenomena, both new and cudous, are unfolded in 
Mesara. Coopers' paper on the luminosity of the human subject after death, 
with remaAs and details of experiments made with a view to detenoine the 
nature of the ftict. As proceedings of the Bojal Society, are the twelfth and 
thirteenth series of Dr. Faraday's ciperimental researches in electricity : 
Mr. Bowring's proposal for a new method of determining the longitude, 
by an absolute altitude of the moon : Mr.Keade's inquiry into a new theory 
of earthy bases of vegetable tissues ! Mr. Bunt's description of a new tide- 
guage ! and Captain Newbold's account of the lt(gar, or blact cotton soil of 
India, which he believes to be a aedlmentary deposit from waters in a 
state of repose. At the Geoli^cal Society, Mr. Whewell delivered the anni- 
versary address : one portion only of this is here published, and it records 
the characters of deceased members. 'Mx. Westwood's description of several 
new species of insects belonging to the &mily of the sacred beetles, appears 
as a proceeding of the Zoolopcal Society : Mr. Waterhouse's characters of a 
new subgenus of tntu, and of the Teilhrodnm and abraeoma two new genera of 
rodents ; Mr. Sells' observations on the vultur auto, with Mr. Owen's notes 
of dissections of the heads of two specimens : and Prof. Airy's paper on the 
Intensity of light in the neighbourhood of a caustic, bring us to the miacelli. 
nies. "These comprise an outline of ProE PuUen's astronomical lectures at 
Greehani CoUc^ ; Mr. Dutrochet's experiments shewing the Influence of 
temperature, light, and mechanical irritation and chemical agency, on the 
circulation of the eharafiexU ; M. Sujardin's description of anew double salt 
formed of two acids united to one base, and called by him the oxalo nitrate 
of lead ; M.D'Arcet on the action of iron at a high temperature on camphor, 
and on benzoic acid, producing benzin ; M. Eheenbei^ on the adulteration of 
carmine ; M. Bose on tungstate of chloride of tungsten, which be r^ards as 
a remarkable compound, because tungstic acid, which hi one of the most fixed 
substances, is rendered volatile. 

Jans, — Mr. Bose read an essay on the formation of calc-epar and arragn- 
nite, before the pbysico-mathematical class of the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, and we luive It here in Mr. Francis' translation : this article records 
the deductions from a course of practical researches, and constitutes an im- 
portant addition to the stores of experimental chemistry. Of the same 
character, are the observations on sulphureous aether and sulphate of lether- 
ine, by Dr. Hare; and ProC Johnston's communication on the supposed 
analogy in atomic constitution between Uie earthy carbonates and allialine 
nitrates. Mr. Patter adds to his former det^ of results from his photome- 
trical experiments, and concludes that they press upon our attention, with 
fiill force, the inadequacy of the undulatory theory i^ light. The first part 
of Mr. Laming's essay on the primary electrical forces, is experimental and 
inductive : he endeavours to " test the new theory" by reference to expe- 
riments already known and to facts generally acknowledged. Mr. Hogg 
submits a specimen of a thermometrical diary ; and Mr, Wright makes ob- 
servations on Dr. Buckland's theory of the action of the' siphuncle in the 
Pearly naulilas, with an illustrative figure ; and then we arrive at the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies. Mr. Whewell's anniversary address to the 
Geological Society is concluded ; and, among the transactions of the Boyal 
Astronomical Society, are Sir J. F. Herschel'a and Professor Henderson's 
account of a remarkable increase of magnitude of Uic star « in the « 
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don Argt ; the Tslue of the mm of Uruiiu, deduced fhun obaerrUlMis of 
Its ntdUteB, by Dr. Lamoot of Munidi ; mnd other short aatlces. We have 
notes of observaUotu at the Zoological Sodety, by Mr. Bennett on the t«Dti^ 
oula of 'Phjalii pelagkai'hj Hr. Gny on the cephalopod inhabitiDg the 
■igonaut ; by Mr. Bell dd the genua GaBcUs which, with die two gpedea G. 
mtlala and G. oUiDiundi, he chancteiizea { and by Mr. OgUbj mi the Hylo- 
batea sAonmunutuf a new &peciea of Gibbon. Before the Linniean Sodet^ 
■ereral papen have been read — Mr. C. C Babington's on the structure of 
the Cuscuta fortptta the greater dodder; Mr. Griffitlu on the Moese« of 
Upper Aasam, including many not hitherto dewribed ; Mr. Scombuigh's on 
the Mora «jwpIm, a loily and ^gular tree, native in the foreata of British 
Guiana, affurding tiint>er of excellent quality, being clos»^rained, strongs 
tou^i, and durable, and not liable to split ; and Mr. Valentine's on the ex- 
istence of StoDiata in Musaes where these organs were geneislly supposed 
to be absent until Mr. V. discovered them in the Brjum oniihni and the 
Fumaria hggraMtiiett, Id which lost they consist of a single cell In the form 
of a hollow ling. The Theory of Volomaefl, constituted the subject of a 
pqier read at the Royal Institution, by Mr. Brayley, whose olgect was to 
explain the theory of volcanic actiui dependent on that of the secular vaiia. 
tkni of the toothermol surfeces wltbln the globe, and to ofi^ reuoos why 
(he chemical theory of volcanoes originally proposed by Sir Humphrey Davy 
should not be discarded as a mere chemical dreuo. Mr. Blake's experiments 
relating to the electrical currents produced during the procesaea i^ fermen- 
tatim and v^etation ; Mr. Watl:in'a letter on the decomposition of water 
by thermo.electriclty t and Messrs. Dease and Simpson's discovery of the 
north-west, come under the head of intelligence and miscellanies, wbkh are 
followed by meteorological observations and a table dndng the '' June" of 
this very instructive and philosophical joumaL 



Tlu Fhmulogieal JourtKl and MagoBnc aj Moral Science t 8vo, London and 
Edinbu^. 183a. ' 

This Journal first appeared on the field of literature in 1 823 ; and, " from 
the fint moment of thar undertaking, the proprietors have been actuated 
solely by the desire to cultivate and extend the knowledge of what they con- 
sidered to be a sd^ce fraught with the most beneficial consequences to the 
human race ; and they have endeavoured to accomplish this end in that 
aphit of purity and peace wfaidi their ^Mlosophy so strongly inculcates on 
tiiose who embrace Its truths.'' Fifty-three quarterly numbers, forming ten 
thick volumes, having been completed, the conductors open a new series of 
their periodical wHh No. LIT, and renew their engagements to prosecute 
the original otfjeets of tlK journal in the same generous apnrit and with una- 
batii^eeaL 

Embracing the comprehensive range of psychological investi^tlon, this 
magazine exhibits the materials of its composition under this distinct otda 
of arrangement : — \, Mitedtaneou* Euaip, devoted especially to thseludda- 
tion and improvement of Mental Science and its practical applications. 3, 
Caiai and Fatt$, havhig reUtion to the structure and fimctions of tfae brain 
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and BeTToui iTttem, whetbw in a itate of ImbIUi or dbwoe, witk dlaqHW- 
tioM on ethical quwtiona evon wben diuuMed without lefcrenM to aigwds- 
atieit. 3, Xolittt of Aosik^ eom^innog an account, analTtieal or critical, oi 
such wihIb ■■ tend to promote the study of mind and ita manifeatatiraw- 
4^ Short Ctmmunicalimi deaigned to fiinn an iiainiililii(p' of cudi hlnta, aug- 
f^tiooB, obMTvaUoDa, critidanw, and proapectiTe and retroapective uoMi aa 
occur to the mioda of correapondaits. 6, JVoIh on pliit9i u, InuUiffait*, and 
BieffTopliioal Sislehet intended to caavej informatioa with reepect to the 
pTOceedlngB of aodetles, to lecturaa and dlaeuaaiDna, and to the menurlala «f 
dtattagntaiied pejrdiologiata. Aa an inducement to tfaoae who may feal dl>- 
poaad to aacertain, from penooal eKomination, hoir well theac pielouioM 
have been teallEed, we proceed to select the ontUnea of the current elereath 
volume : our awn ramnctitRt la, that the EdltOEa have amplj and honounUjr 
redeemed their pledge ( and, with this aatii&cUirr inipreadon< we enter on > 
surrey of their 

N& UYt— An address bj the ori^OBl pn^nleiina and conductor* of the 
Joumal, and a pii^itorj explanation req>ecting the plana and proapeeta of 
the new Editor, introduoe the yoluma. Dr. Cotobe evlncea, with equal 
niavit; and fbree of demonstratioD, the &lUc7 '*f ProfeMor Tiademann's 
cmnparison of the Se^a brain and intellect with those of the European ■ 
the doctor estaUishes thia poaition alao, as the stnngsA thing of all— that 
Tiedemann's coacludona or arithmetical results are directly at variance with 
the evidence of his own facta and figures, and strongly confiruiabnry of the 
0[dnlMi which it hit sole purpose to refutet Mr. Combe's lettws on the in- 
sUtutions of Oermmy, afiord mui^ valuable statistical infbrmatuKi regarding 
the (tate of mentat philoaopfay. In some of the continental (dtiea. There ar* 
great good aenae and much harmony in the Bema^ on the function ot the 
&culty and Its organ, throun^ whose instrumentality the mind pavc^vea 
melody i the writer's object U, ta assiBt observers in thaii labour, by giving a 
mwe precise descr^itlon of Sawtd aa it occun in mu^ An improvement 
of organoloKical bu4ta U su^ested by Mr. Hytcfa t hi* reasoning ia replete 
with sentiment, and be may be thou^t penuaaive. C. B. atatea the case of 
his own head. In which the orguia of Cwicentrativeneet are small, while thoae 
of Inbabitiveneas are supposed to be Urge : tlda case displays Ingeniousneaa 
and sincerity tbr its characteia. The Huts of a peculiar revival of memory, 
cfa spectral iUusioo, and of a monomania i^ipareiitly Induced by great and 
unuaual exaitemait trf the faculty of Tune throu^ its wgan, m^t unpre- 
judiced attention. The short communications, notes on oplnioaB and intelli- 
gence will fiimiah topics of profitable meotaJ exuviae and self-discipline In 
counteracth^ the poison of prgudice, to weU-r(f(ulated mlndB. 

LT.— Suggestions on the requisites for tbeadvancement of mental admce 
are very iudidoua i they conclude with tlie remark, applicable to all the set. 

eoee» ^that, simplicity and preddon, not fine writing, should be esteemed a 

lint esceUrace in tbe literature of sci^iae, and especially so in the iccord of 
its bets. An experiment proposed for praventii^ the atrodties committed 
in New South Wales by transported convicts, deserve* the serious considera- 
tion of those who take an Intneat in the dlfiiiuon of human happloeas. Hr- 
Combe remarks on the oTganotogkal busts, and ragreta tha^ by the manner 
In which Mr. Hyl«h treated tUs subject, be should fiirnish the ap)Kinenlsof 
phrenology with a plausible pretence foi affirming that the very elsments of 
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aeciitacj are disregarded in this of obeerration. In a letter tm Anti- 
pathlea, Sir G. Mackenzie proposes a eulgect which, as the editor sa;ra, " is 
tbundanllj worthy of misute attention, but will require exact obeervatioiu, 
and a very careful analjais of the cases observed, before useliil results can he 
expected." Mr. Simpson visited Mr. Heldenmair's school at TTorksop, and 
be describes its economy with approbaUon. From hi« facts to sliow the con- 
nexkin of disease with war, Dr. Barlow derives the conclusion — that war not 
onlj gives rise to disease ; but, wlierever a tendency to disease exists, war 
increases its force and augments its fetaUty. Four miscellaneous articles 
are occupied with the discussion of matters relating to the new science of 
mind : six papers containing cases and &cts ; notes on opinions ; short com- 
municatioDS ; and Intelligence, bring us to the end of Oie number, which is dis- 
tinguished by extensive and varied erudition, and espedallj by a fine tone 
of moral feeling. 

LYI. comprises nine " Miscellaneous Papers," b^innlng with an erposi- 
UonofDr. EUiotson's characters of the ori^nsl phrenolc^cal discoverers: 
this is distinguis)^ by exemplary candour and its irresistible efiects : the 
doctor is a gallic Idolater and combata with the recklessness of a cyclopic gla- 
diator, in exaltation of the image he would compel the world to worship. 
Observations on the new system of colonization, with reference to South 
Australia and New Zealand in iUustration, have Ra their chief purpose to 
show, tliat political economists ought constantly t^i keep in view the influence 
of different mental characteristics in producing results &om fixed extrinnc 
drcunistances, and that the planters of colonies should pay due attention to 
this important element in their calculations of the means fhr enauilng suc- 
oeos. The recent attacks on the new sdence of mind are considered with 
great good humour, and they are proved to be a mere array of fiUse or &11b- 
ciout or foolish imaginings by the strength of the strongest demonstration. 
In this article, a liberal magazine is convicted of " a spirit too sordid and 
grovelling tor the appreciation of the hif^er moral bearings of phrenology." 
Mr. Simpson's letter on sound and tune, is not inharmonious : his reasonings 
on force and resistance, are wdghty and sensible. The sixth and seventh 
papers happily expose two "deliberate attempts to impede the progress of 
knowledge and truth," on the part of those comfortable little philosophers 
who jocosely designate themselves " tlie great in science." Mr. Hytch offers 
some ingenious suggestions on the unascertained Organ above that of 
Ideality," and he seems to r^ard it as the instrument of a Faculty which 
enables us to experience a " loee iif the pau :" it ia followed by a succhict 
account of the causes which occasioned the. resignation of Sir W. C Ellis as 
superintendent of the Middlesex county lunatic asylum. Among the seven 
" Causes and Facts," the first is one of congenital idiocy, and the subject of 
it, a boy, is represented as " a living fiwt supporting the truth of the great 
physiological principle — that the brain of a human head measuring only 
fbuiteen inches in horizontal drcumference is inadequate to perform its 
fiinction of maqitesting mind sufficient for the necessary business of society, 
or even for the individual's own preservation." The rest are entituled, a 
curious aSection of language ; an instance of temporary derangement Induced 
by a sudden shock to excited benevolence ; a sudden affection of the philo- 
progenitive fueling ; a notice on the cerebral development of a professor 
lately deceased ; an apparently singular phenomenon in apoplesy j and a 
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case wherelossof the perception of coloun Intervened upon adefect oFvieiini 
in one eje, and waa concomitant with deficiencj in the organ of colouring 
particularly on the gsmo side. These papers are well calculated to gain the 
attention of students, inquiaitire fer entertuning or scientific knowledge. 
Through seven "notices of books" and a chapter of remarks on eight periodi. 
csls, we are brought to a " note" on Af . Dubois' new philoaophical deduc- 
tions applied to the study of idiotism and insanity ; and thU note concludes 
With the sentiment — that H. Dubtns' clasai£c«Uon of idiots is too vague, and 
his employment of the terms imtmcliBe, inltlieetuai, and Teanyning, appears to 
be altogether arbitrary, for the purpose of giving the semblance of exact 
classificBtlan without tlie reality. The " short communications" are — on an 
empirical anticipation of phrenoli^y, classical studies, lesona of the brain, 
dreaming, the heads of Jeremy Bentfaam and Coniiicius, and on the innate 
dispositions to attack and to resist. From the " intelligence" we learn — that 
In all comers of the land, there arc societies, institutions, and lecturers ac- 
tually engaged in cultivating the new mental sdence, and in encouraging its 
beneOcent applications. We are persuaded that the peacefiil and highly 
moral Miscellany here delineated, would furnish the general reader with 
a larger share of rational amusement and of instruction adapted to promote 
the spread of human happiness, than most of those periodicids which evince 
an inclination to seize the advantages of popularity through the mere noise 
of extravagant pretensions. 



rAf £iinii»9h JlfnfwaJ and AwyiaoJ JDomai, exhibiting a concise view of the 
latest and most Important discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, and Pbar- 
macy i 8vo, Edinburgh and London, 1^8. 

No. CXXXV., for April, 1838, or the fifty-eit^tb number of a new series, 
embraces some articles on subjects in chemistry and phytolcf^. The first is 
an account of the liquidization and solidification of carbonic acid gas, an inte- 
resting experiment successfully performed by Br. Hope, in the chemical 
class-room of the University of Edinburgh, and witnessed by many distin- 
guished scholars, philosophers, and naturalists. 2. This is a sketch of obser. 
vatioDS on the gr^ns of Teel, or Till,,or Kamtill, the Nook in Abyssinia, the 
Verinnua or Kertrello in Hindostan, and the edible oil obtained from it, ac- 
companied with a liEt of the botanical names by which the plant has been de- 
signated in the systems of different phyptographersiitistboKamtiUaofei/nw 
of Decandolle; and two varieties, the wild and cultivated, are known. 3. 
Dr. Peck's remarks on the Aralia hiipula, the bristly berry-bearing angelica, 
show that it might be eHicaciously administered in medicine ; to the advan- 
tages of an energetic diuretic operation, it unites that of being agreeable in 
taste, and more easily endured by the stomach than all the other remedies of 
the same kind. 4. When discoursingon theCeanothus americanus, theNew 
Jersey tea. Dr. Hubbard relates as a iact in history, that the leaves of this 
plant were employed as a substitute for tea during the period of the Ameri- 
can revolution : these leaves ore slightly bitter and astringent. S. Dr. An- 
tony exhibited the leaves of the Amygdalus persica, the peach tree, as a 
sedative in fevers of a remittent type, in some cases of cholera without vo- 
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mLdDg, lud fl«queati7 In tha diui^oea of In&nU, with the hapfdeit raault*. 
Antaifilricinof thelMtes luta pravcdui oxceUat remedy ia bnophng-ocugb, 
■ad thrir use minbt b« profitaUj exteodtd t« other denngements of thenar- 
ToiM drculation. 6. In the cant^ i^ Hkhmond, iu America, thme exuti ■ 
kind of cUj which ii lougfat bj nunj persona, eapedmli; children, m fooii 
Pni£ Cottiug bM publWted u ual^ of it, and found that 100 parts of U 
fiinuih, liltca Bl, oxide of iron 19, alunmui M, maipesia 10, water 13, with 
lOM I, and it preemiti vcfietable wiHunit an; tnce of animal matten. 7- 
Vi. Froriq) nddriwn an appeal to ph;nalt^ta, and we tnuuoribe it here^ 
with a HippUcatioD to natufalists ta behalf of the bectlea and bulterfiiea. 
Han, the phUoaoift obaerrei, maj tut animals, but he ma; not aimte them. 
The neeenitj for loitituUng phjnulogical exporimeats on liring animals, we 
do not dauj } but, for the sake ol humanltj, we maj be allowed eaniestl? to 
entreat that, as soon sr the ebjoct of tbe experiment admits, the animal ma; 
be put to death. Veiy lAen do we see ezpcrimeiits petformed on Uting 
anlinala in case* where one juat prenoualy dqirived of lift woul^ answ^ the 
purpose quite as well ; and bow frequentj^ does it not happen that a mu^ 
latad cHkture la caielead; Uamwn awaji, and 1^ to breathe out life^ b; alow 
dq^rees, in the crueleat of torturee 1 The writer once saw, ia iUustration at 
a lecture, the heart of a fitig laid haie and beating Four- and-t went; hours 
afterwards, he found the tame aaitpal cm the aame table, where it had been 
carelesalj left lying, ita heart still beating I If the sufteiiiigs of tha poor 
animal be not regarded, it maj perhaps be worth considering whether there 
ma; not be thus produced ahard«iiag eSact upon the minds of tbe jouthfol 
pupils of sdmce, and whether sodet; at large ma; not aufier through the 
(onsequmioea. K it be undesirabtrthat a hufa^ei shouhl fill the ^Bee of a 
juror in cases aSectin^ Ufc^ this presupposes an obtundlt; of feeling ; and if 
here tbe Blaughtering and subaequeut cutting-up of animals produce auch an 
effect, how much more must not the reckless diaaection of living onesdeprave 
the heart, and render it Incapable of ajmpathizing with sulferiDg hunumit; ? 
Among the ori^nal communlcatioDB is a contribution, b; Mr. Hanhall, to 
Statistics of the Morlslitj among Hones in Cavalry Corps serving in the 
United Kingdom, together with the number of horaet cast, and some preU- 
mlnar; observations respecting the selection, traini^, and Ibedlng, of horses 
belonging to dragoon re^menta. This contribution proceeds from an Intel* 
ligent and obscorant medical officer : his remarlcB ma; be perused with ad- 
vantage by lox-hunters, steeplo-cbaser^ race-riders, b; the whole trib^ 
Indeed, of those li^tnheaded heroes who delist in the doings of tbe road, 
tbe cwne, and the turf; and, aitertaining this notion, we recommend it to 
th^ especial condderatioo. There is a highly important and instructive 
analy^ of Mr. Colijuhoun's report of the proceedings under a " brieve of . 
idiotr;," with an apjtendix of relative documents, and an introduction e it 
exhibits a compendious view of the law applicable to such caaea, and lonai 
an excellent addition to the illustrations of medical jurisprudence. This 
Journal continues tbe long series of periodical literature which commenced 
at Edinburgh in 1731 ; and, while many cotemporaries or rivals have be^n, 
or changed,' or terminated th^ career, this work maintains its unitbim 
(nurea. exercising an influence, and conferriog on the branches of science to 
which it is devoted, a moral and intellectual dignity altogether unparalleled 
in the recorde of philoeopby. 
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Gtohffg, mid Mrttenkgy ; conducted by Edwurd Charimrorth, P.O.S. 
Svo, London, 1S38. 

While thii excellent Magazine proceeded under the num^emetit of It* 
original and ectrirpritilig Editor, It contributed esMnUallj towardE excittng 
•n biterttt In the punulta connected with the inveatigation of natural ob- 
jecta. In the handi of iti preaent zealous and enll|^tened conductor, the 
JouTDil has well maintained Iti fbim^ high character in ill reapect* ; and, 
in nmnj, It deaerredly enjoys an increase of reputation ari^Dff ftom improra- 
nleati in the eierciae of Iti influencei and their ua^beaa. With the 
opening of the jeer 1838, a new aeriee of the Magazine »w commenced, 
under the new editor^ luperintendenre; and, in conflrmatkin of our eatimatc 
of hia laboura and luccew, it li merely neceuary to i«fer lo the nuraeniua 
Taluableandjudlciouslydlreiaifledarttclea whereof the flrat volume la com- 
poeed. Thli periodical ia intended to form a diaond for making known the 
diacoverlea and obaervatloni of tboae who are engaged in the study of natut«l 
hiatory in any of ita departmenta ; and, with a Kope ao eztenaive and an dm 
ao commendable, it evidently posaeaaei strong clalai* for regard and encou- 
n^[ement fl^om all who delight in cultivating the mmt intereating of the 
aciencea. We Introduce It. in ikelclies of the current volume, to our frienda 
of 7^ Analgil, banning with 

No. XIII., Jahdakt, IS38 In an English verdon of H. Adolphe Brot^g. 

nlart's curious and admirable reHectlons on the nature of the v^fetablea 
which have covered the sur&ce of the earth, at the different periods of its 
fbrniation. This article evincea much oriftlnality, iMtb of observation and 
reflection : but the firat sentence states, rather comically, that eurieiitg Is one 
of the most distinctive JaaillUt of the human mind. S. Dr. Weissenbom 
gives tlie first part of an essay on the influence of man in modi^ing the zo- 
ological features of the globe, with statittical accounts respecting a few of 
the more important apeciea : he concludes that there la no species whose na- 
tural relationi have not been materially afiected by human influence. 3. 
Mr. Thompson's notes upon the natuial history of a portion of the south- 
west of Scotland, exhibit sketches of the Meropa ajnatter, or l>e&«ateT, the 
Larus iilinufidtu, or Iceland Gull, the Leptflcephalus Jfnrruii, or Anglesea 
Morris, the lanlhina oontmunw, or purple ocean-aheU, and the Nemertes bar- 
laiii, or sea long'Wonn, which sometimes grows to twelve feet in length, t. 
Dr. Clarke CUmishes a sketch and description of a species of Argentine whidi 
hefbund upon the shore of the Firth of Forth: this higbly-elegsnt little fish 
was found entangled in some masiies of sea-weed left, by the retiring tide, and 
tills was its fourth occurrence upon the British coasts. 6. Mr. Westwood's 
communication on the CoftoKma, an anomalous group of hymenopterous in- 
sects, ia illustrated with figures, chiefly of the upper wings, wherdn the 
anomaly coiisista. 6. As a contribution to South Afrkan zooli^. Dr. Smith 
characterizes eight species of the Cerdghu, a saurian reptile, and these are — 
C. griseua, C. polyronua, C. nebulosus, Hemtcordgltu capensis, PMaidoc»rdglat 
montanus, F. ftsciatus, P. meknotus, P. algoensis^ and P. subviridl*. 7. 
An extremely valuable article on the generic characters of cartllagin^ 
VOL. VIII., NO. XXIV. 44 
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fldiM, with dMcriptlon* of new g«iera, comet from Fni£ Huller and Dr. 

Hmle. Of the gcTthbn &mUj of Shab, the chanctcn of six genna 

yrMfarw, nW a wiyflhr i, icMiayUbuN, eransrfttiMM, pfaig^MMtaw, Mid ttgoito- 
MB — are delineated. In the iecond division of (harki, there are fire geiien 
—iAanluiriot, ieeliadoHt 'yiwiOi btnafwion, and UpbtAariai, which are desU- 
tnte of qdradei i and in the gattoocri^ laiarfMi, and galea*, theie organs are 
praent. Five neLuia Jumno, osyrrAaa, eonMoniAn, Mfvak, and rHiaadaii — 
we distlniiulshed i In thun, everr trace of* membtana nictitani eluded de- 
tecUon. S. In remarks on the spedea of the gmns Hnstela, b; the Prince 
of Huslgnano, the H. ui—ii M u , M. acogitmU, H. AdMoawIo, H. mi^giaru, M. 
risfcp'rfsfliifi, M. Isoftawda, and H. pnsiuta, widi thdr localities, are dietiitct- 
Yf spedfled. 9. Hr. Chamben particularizes the rarer indigenous plants 
growing in the neigfabourhood of Trlng, and be adds a just admonltim to 
UlOM botanical pedlars whose selfldi rspadty in derouiing spedmena has 
occasioned the extlTpatlon of many soree vegetaUes. ID. Mr. Charles- 
worth's nodes of the remains of Tertebiated jnlwiBla occurring in the ter- 
tlarf bed«afNoTfiilk«iidSuffi)lk,is transfbrredfrom the slxlh report of the 
Bribrit Association. 11. Semsrh oo the production of chrTStala, hj Mr. 
BtiNTis, report bis opinion that. In our MCOndiTT strata, some of the sulphur 
has an animal origin, and is combined In a state of sulpburet and sulphate 
Orougfa all the ai^iUlaceaua depcdts. 12. Hr. Luxfbrd rdatet his dlaoorery 
of the Cucubalus baee^fer, the berry-bearing chkiweed, in the lale of Dogs ; 
and, in the mean time, he con^den it as a naturalised plant. Aj articles of 
Intelligence, we have a report concerning a female Orang recently added to 
the menagerie in the Zooli^cal Society's gardens, and an account of sdenti- 
Hc evp^ltlona : and, ibr short commuuicatlims, there are papers on tbe 
transmission of experience in birds in the ftirm of Indistinct knovledge ; on 
the singular efl^t produced by change of temperature on small birds ; snd 
on the substitution of a new generic name, TheHt, for the secmid genus of 
PniteuB In the clan of Infiisorian animalcules. 

Xrv Notes on Mr. Ctobs'b Aeanu. by M. Turpin, who names it tbe A. 

Aorriibu, In an English tnuiBlation, sic illuitrated with a very distinct mlen>- 
acoplc figure: the editor justly records bis judgment that the fore^ natu- 
rallat ha» not handled tiia subject in the moat philosophic manner. 2. Expe- 
riments Iniiituted by Mrs. Power with a view of ascertaining how flo' 
certain marine seetaceous animals possen the power of renewing parts which 
may have been removed, wero attended with satlsfitetory affirmaHve remits. 
S. Another section Is contributed to Dr. Wlessenboru's observations on the 
Influence of mtm In modl^ng the znolrqtlcal features ofthe globes i. With 
s description and figure oFa species of Ray -fish. Ijie ssndy ray, not hitherto 
included in the British FHunH. Mr. Couch introduces this inhslntant of the 
ocean to the notice of Engliah naturalists. S. From a constdentton of his 
observstlons on the existence of saline combinations in an organized state In 
vegetable itnictures, Mr. Bird deduces the opinion that tbe sallue matters 
existing In the tissues of plants play a part in the economy of vegetable Hie 
which Is as Important as that of their other constituents ; snd that all prin- 
ciples, except earlNm, hydrogen, nitrogm, and oxygen, are not fbreign to ve- 
getable structure. 8. Mr. Clarke communicates a second p^ to his lUuStts- 
tlons of the geology of the soutb-esst coast nf Dorsetihlre, with ftnr aections 
of thestradflcation. ^. The generic cbaracten of cartUaginoHS flake^ by 
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Pnf. Muller, are reauned, with hii daKriptions of uew genera_the tiiglii- 
chis, HlopeciDD, ceatracion, uanthUs, ipinu, cmtrlnR, centrophonit, Kjm- 
niu, ImtuTgus, echinuhinui, iquBtuia, prittit^oruB, riilna, ihjuchobatui, 
rhioobatus, plstjThina, tiygonorrliiaa, gjoipterygia, urapten, tr^gon, hcml- 
trygon, hlmtntura, pteroplatea, tEniUis, h/potophue, urolopbu^ anicanthiu, 
uragTionus, myliotwtiB, etobatis, cephaloptera, and ceratopUra. 8. Dr. A. 
Smith's fiirther contributionB to the natural hiatorj of Southern Africa, an 
his remarks on the N^a nigra, S. gtMuratiM, Vipen actUata, Lacerta tftgaM, 
h. tettiaia, L. IMda, L. Un Mgt t, L.. itUtrUxia, L. eUMdact^bu, L. uniata, 
h. tugHbrii, Ii, capemit, and the Algjra aapaaiM. 9. Some miatakea of M> 
Coat^ the PreDch iuturall«l, are ewrected b; Mr, Owes, regpectiag the 
allmUrii of the kangaroo and Itc emtitjoioify. 10. Hr. Sows-b; deacribcB « 
new genu* of Tro^idea, belonging to the bmUj of phytophagou* gMtero- 
pedaa i he detigoatet it T. tMrrini, and gives a good figure ta Uluatiation.^ . 
It. In a Bucdnct note on the Baputia arvmatiea. Hi. Hancock advance* hla 
reaBDoa for concluding that Sapxiiia not only fbnna a part of the order Cuijm 
n<iMi,but that It i» itself a true and legitimate qiedea of the genus GaUptat 
he tnuta to find hJa atatement* confirmed by flirther invettlgation. 13. 
The obwrvationa upon the best mode of preserring niarine jvoductloiu, by 
Mr. Bairey, recommend themaelre*, by their manifeit ezceUoicc, to the 
attention of the practical naturallaL For idraitific notices, there ar^ Um 
nibatauce of a communication from Mr. Crosse to the Electrical Society ; 
note* on the Angustura-hark and it* botMikttl cliwscters, on the Victoria n- 
gia and t^e EuiTale omamniva ; an extract from the report of the botanical 
sodety ; anaccount ofthediscorery anddenominaticu) of anev specieii of an- 
tUope, the A r^ra, of which no other other individual has yet been teen In 
Eimpe, or indeed known to African travellen ; and the latest inibrmation 
lililhut to adentlfic expeditions. Some initances of longevity in animal* — • 
pemot and a nightingale— stand in t^e place of short communlcationfc 

XV_U. Deanoyers, in an Englidi veruon, offers *ome coniideraticKis 
upon the poaltlon io the Tertiary System, to whkh the falun* of the Lidre 
and tlte crag* of England ought to ba rvferred ; and upon the difficulty of 
detezmiuli^ their relative age, solely by the law of the proportional number 
of fiinl specie* analt^oua to apede* now in existence: appraded to these 
coDddwationB, i» a temperate and valuable note by the editor, and in this he 
regret* being compelled to notice an instance of undue ^prt^iiation on Uie 
part of the eontinoital naturall*t. 2. Meteoric observathms made in Ger- 
many in November of last year, are communicated by a lady. 8. From Dr. 
Weissmborn, we have another portion of his etsay on the influence of man 
in modifying the zoological features of the globe : his discussions here relate 
to the common wol^ and he close* them with the saying, '< Ctnteo bipnmJ^K' 
lUlii MM dtlendam." 4. With five figures for the exhibition of dnracten, 
Mr. Clarke concludes his illustrations of the geoli^ of the south.east of 
Dorsetahlre. 5. Mr. Dalrymple fiimisbe* aonte account of a peculiar struc- 
ture in the eyes of fishes, and this is repreaented in two well-executed dia- 
grams. 6. A &w notes on the British species of the genus Polypodium, by 
Hr. Newman, relate to the P. vulgare, P. fi^/npttra, P. dryoplerit, P. Ihii^ 
Urit, P. ari»pUri$, P. critUitHm, P. Jilufmat, P. dUatalum, P. lonMlu, P. fia- ' 
■gilt, and P. Uuemf i hi* synoptical view of characters, with the introductory 
remarks, are per^lcuous vid practically valuable. 7. Mr. O^by's chanc- 
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letutie eluqueiice ii auccenfuUf eiemplUled in hU obKrralioiu on Rules fiir ' 
NomencUture — For uientifie intelllgnice, there wet a note on the dlteovery 
of the allmntoll Id the fcBtal kangaroo; the lapse of ime of the Bojal Medals 
forl837l iofbrmation coDceming the apterjx ) and a report of the Botanical 
Sodet;. A» «hart communications, vou find, a ner locnlltj for Poljoronui' 
tua ar«m ; a note on the erag-beda ut' Suffolk and Eases ( remaiks on the 
golden, sea, and bold eagles, and their nldificallon ; and strictures on the pro- 
posed new name for Proteus the infusorian, 

JkvL — Phjtological science has acquired a rich enlargement in Dr. Un- 
gn'aeanr on the influence of the nature of the toil upon (^distribution of 
vqt»t«b)es. 8. Profbsaor Owen's further illustrations of bis digcover; of the 
alkutols of the kangaroo, an additional &ct in the historj of marsupial de- 
rdopement. are rendered more usefully interesting by judicious introduction 
of new and Important physiological remarks. 3. and 4. Mr. Strickland and 
Mr. Veatwood evlncethdr Ecal for Improvement in the pbilologj of natural 
biatorj, by the remarks on Rules for Nomenclature. S. Dr. Moore's obser- 
rations on the occurrence of the Teredo navalU and Llmnorla IrrcAroiu, in 
Pljmou^ Harbour, are concluaiTe in proving the enstence of these formi- 
dable animals, and thrir depredation*, 6- Remarks on the affinities of Lg- 
iMnetm and FkAjfocm, bj Sir £. F. Biomhend, are well calculated to ftcili- 
tate the wiiter'a object, and to render it practicaL 7- In his descriptive and 
historical notes on the Cepola rabeteau, the red bend-fish, Mr. Thompson 
characterizes a specimen, nineteen and a half Inches long, which wa» found 
on the coast of Ayrshire after a severe storm. 8. Dr. Mitchell describes cer- 
tain deep and extensive beds, containing peculiar flints, in the nel^bourbood 
ofLondoni with the exception of various snail-shaped or leech-shaped bo- 
dies, fbtnl remain* are rarely found in the flints of this locality. 9. For 
reasoDS adduced by him, Mr. Thompson conceives that Hunter's Delphlnus 
iiiicntaita, Rausssid's Hyperoodon Hot^/larieHiH, and Dale's BottEe^eaded 
whaie, are undoubtedly Identical : the two former specimens were females, 
the latter a male, in hia opinion. 10. A letter trom Mr. CUrke eiphdnt Ua 
▼lews with reference to the allied occurrence of the booee of terrestrial 
mammalia In the red and coralline crags of Suflblk : be suppoaes these bone* 
to have been washed or drifted into fiwures of the crag, and there apparenUy 
stratified. 11. Dr. Weissenhsm details the history of a Hydrophobia occur- 
ring among the Foxes in the kingdom of Wurtembei^ and the neighbouring 
countries : this communication merits the best attention both of naturalist* 
and physicians. 1.'. In observations on the Long-tailed tmffoa, the Prince 
C. L. Bonaparte describes this " lovely" bird, and rvf^itets it in the cata. 
It^es of science under the name of Tr^i^ pamLieiu, the paradise mniciu i 
there is a single iustance of this bird baring been domesticated. As a abort 
communication, Mr. Cox notices a curious fart in the habits of the Viper ; 
and the tact is, indeed, very curious. 

XVII. Dr. Weissenbom produces an elaborate and remarkably interest- 
ing essay on the Bos utum, the zubr or ure-ox, in an additional section of 
his dissertation on tbe influence of man in modifying the Eoological festures 
of the globe. 3. In his outlines of a new arrangement of Insessorial Birds, 
including remark* on affinity and classiflcation, Mr. BIyth treat* his difficult 
eutject with great learning, ingenuity, and preoisinn. He resolve* the whole 
ctn* of Birds into three primary divisions — insttmrti, greuartu, and naUitnm 
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— and he Tegardc ■natotnj', when aided b; evtry cbaractET which Ibe manner 
of propagatian, the pTogreaAve changeB and other pbjsiuloglcal data supply, 
w the onlj aure basis of classiGcation. 3. Mr. Newman sets forth a Tew 
remarka tm the Antennn of Inaecta, in relation to the theory that these 
appendagea are snalagous lo the ears of higher animals. He shows how wc 
coDclude not only rationaljj but itieritably, that mice, hares, and other oni' 
mab remarkable for the scuteness of their bearing, are indebted for that very 
acuteneis to the eitraordinarr developement of the external pjjrtlon uf tbdr 
auditory instrument — a conclulloii which Buppoits or conflrma the funda- 
mental pbyalolc^ical principle, that the site of an organ ia the chief measure 
of ita pmcer. Be provea also, that the supposed auditory faculty of the an. 
tennee ia nothing more than a vague and wild theory, unsupported by rea- 
son, analogs, or facts. 4. Mr. Ogtlby fovoura U3 with further observations 
on rules for nomenclature, and he concludes an erudite and " polupfaloaboiO' 
pbanous" lucubiation with the ominous announcemait, that he has now done 
with codes and codification. 5. Mr. Clarke writes a letter on the non- 
identity of Sufiblk diluvium and crag, and he promises future illustnitions. 
For abort communicationa, you have an account of the capture of the Hali- 
KtuaorMaitta or wbite-tailed eagle, at the mouth of the river Orwell, en tbe 
Sufiblk coast ; a note on the locality of Broclcite ; and observatlona on tbe 
probable cause of tbe death of parrots and other bird» confined in cagea, 
with the uecrotomical inspection of a cockatoo whose dealb was sudden. 

XVIIL — Mr. Heyabam advances some obaervations on the habits of the 
Charadrhis toorinetlua, or dottrel, made in Cumberland during the aummer 
of 1835; and, Ihim the results of his own experience, he is convinced that 
this bird is not only a regular anmmer visitant, but annually builds on the 
Cumbrian mountains. 2. Dr. WriasenhorncoDcludes his essay on thcinilu. 
ence of man in modifying tbe zoological features of the globe, with hii farther 
account of tbe ure^x and its pfaysiolcf^. 3. Hia new arrungemeut of inses. 
aortal birds ia continued by Mr. Blyth. and you will admire, aa well aa be 
instructed by, the outlines of bia essay to accelerate tbe progress of actenti- 
ftc ornithology. 4. In a toooograph of the genus Semnopitbeens, Hr- 
Hartin endeavoura to distinguish andfix its characters. S. In his additional 
remarks on rules for nomenclatare, you find Mr. Strickland discussing these 
important quesUons_-tbe retrospective operation ofrulea ; the ternibiations 
in ub and ada ; the real signification of the word Stmia ; the etymological 
meaning of names ; the distinction between absolute and relative characters ; 
the aignificatioQ of the word tjppc ; and on euphony : bow glorioua as gladia- 
tors, are tiieae nomenclaturists with their altisonant weapons. 6. Mr. 
ffli^ft! contributes some miscellaneous omitholt^cal notes, and bia subjects 
are the smew, white partridge, stormy petrel, pomarine gull, red-breasted 
mei^naer, wild swan, and canula goose, which he seems inclined to rank 
among the ** Birda of Europe." Aa scientific intelligence, the recent tran- 
aactiona of the Zoological Suciety are detailed ; Mr. Newman's description of 
twenty-wie new species of Fopillia are enumerated ; and the proceedings at 
meetings of the friends of natural history at Berlin are recorded in the form 
of historical notices. You have short commuaicationa on the Cidttdela hf- 
brida and the Cuscuta epUintwi ; on improvements in tbe microscope i on the 
baata of mammalia in the crag ; on woodcocks breeding in Rosa-abire ; on 
docility in a rook ; aud on a new method of setting-up fishes. 
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I. EjjurimtitiM and OitavaMmu m At GotMc Jukt, nod Un Phgualasy qf 
iNfcMMd, b; WiUiuQ Beaumont, M.D>, reprinted from the American edi- 
tion, with Notci b; Andrew Combe, M.D. 8td, Edinburgh, ISSa— Our 
MKt number will contain an account of IhU eztraordinarj and iastructive 

3. rk Mini and iMtlbeHul School-Botk, by William Martin ; Svo, Lon- 
don, 1838.— A mott teapectable compilation, replete with tmly uaeful Iciiow- 
ledge. 

3. Buag OH a !f<M Gam ^ FeuU M^tiloctJar Shellt, by D. T. Anated, 
B.A. ; 4to, Cambridf^ 183S, with an admirable and vivid sketch. 

i. An AdAmi m Ike adaatlagtt aritiatg Jnm lie mutual nifftrt and encou- 
ngimeal ;iM» by riiA M^ poor to Frianitg SacitUm, hrj 3<ika Lee, E«q., 
M.BX.S.L. i Svo, Boiworth, 18B8._A Hasouabl^ phlUnthreplc*!, and irr«- 
aia^ble appeal, in which the author's generous pn^iaaitioo is pmved to a 
demonatiatlon. 

6. Addr*n ^Ou BarvaetM' CommUlM IM Iki ekarttnd rigliti and fntii»g*t »f 
(b Ofdtr, \yj Williaan Crawford, M.A. ; Svo, Loudon, 183?. 

& Tie EduaaHtmtfllitFteiiiigii 13mo, London, 183a 

7. The Vatatg Ladj^i Book ijf Bolaitf, with numerou* illuatntioo*; ISmo, 
XiMidoD, IS38r— A good book and agreeable. 

8. Aimnems Simflified, or DittanI Gtis^tM ^ tlu CtltMhiU Badia, hj F. 
B. Burtoo ; 8vo, London, 1838. — Writt^i in fiunillar language, and admira. 
blj adapted to attain tlie author'i benevolent aim. 

9. Tit Tttlimimii <if Uittarn to Iht Dimtu Iiupiratianif Ote Haly Seriptura i 
ar, a Ctmpantaa beluttn lie Propieeiei and Ottir J^^lmtai, by the B«v. W. J. 
Butler. MA. ; 8vo, London, 1838, — The powerful and eloquoit author i* 
perfectly succeMful in showing that the t«atimonj of prophecy la completely 
coadurive as to the Divine Inapiratiim of the Bible > Ma work is popular, 
and diould be carefully studied by all vnjMbuifplaeal chriaUons. 

10. The FMietiant ^ On CxrvMbim, by Dn. Gall, Vimont, and BroutMls, 
translated &om the French by Geoi^ Combe i aUo answers to the objec- 
tions urged gainst Fhrenolt^ by Dr. Uoget, Rudolpbi, Prichard, and 
Tiedemann, by George Combe and Dr. Andrew Combe ; 8vo, London, 1838. 
— A clever, convincing, and curious production. 

II. i BAUcffraphia^ AnHgiuirian, and Piitiiretjut Tour in lie nerlient 
amntiirt a/ England and in Scotland, by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D.i royal 
8vo, 3 vols, London, 1838. — An analytical account of these entertainin^f vo- 
lumea t* prepared for our next publication. 

In ExcBAHoK — Tie London and EOnlnuyh P/Ubuopiieal Magamae, Nu, 
76i May ; 77> June — Tie Moffazine of Natural Hittorg, No. 13, January; 
l4,Februaryi iti, March; 16, April; 17, May; and 18,June — The BrMii 
aitdFart^Beneui,So. 10, Aprii, ieSB.— Tie Annaiiilf If alural HiMlmy,iiii. 
1, March ; 3, April; 3, Mayi 4, June. — TAt PhrenJogical JoMnal, No. I, 
December, 1837; 3, March, 1S3B; and No. 3, June, the new series. 
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•cribed, 297 
ApuMui, author of Golden Am, 92 
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Avicenna, the Arabian phrridan, 
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to be the icrlptural mandraka, 40 
Banaud, its leaf a mytholoBical 

BTUbol, 43 
Bathe of cold water firit employed 

Tnedicallj bv Antoniua Miua, 9S 
Bees, deicription of their iirannlng, 
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wrltinf^ ISl 
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Blakiaton on the difliirion of know- 
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Blyth on the three specie* of wild 
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Bljtb on the class Avei, 906 
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Butler, B«7. J., bis Essay on the 
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Cato kUled hlmeelf in a fit of par. 
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Chalk fbrraatlon of the north-west 

of Scotland, 991 
Chamwood Foieel, and Its antlcll' 

nal line, 19 
Ch«rtsey Literary and fidentlfic 

Institution, notice of a IJeeture 

dellrered at its opraing, 160 
Coal Meaiurea in Leicestershire, 8 
Coal Measures In Derbyshire, 2B4 
Com, Theory of Us Price at diffe. 

rent periods, 78 
Couram^. or the Ixtve of Native 

Country i translated from the 
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Covent Garden Theatre, its opera- 
tic department, 315 
Critical Notices of New Fublica- 
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CniMden, Song of the, 381 
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CwBi B/chan, a legendai.T tale, 273 
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Debt, the Natianal, cnlnddence of 

Its rarUtions »itb those of the 

price of Tbeat, 81 
Derbyihlre, the 6eolw7 o^ 314 
Dlluviuin, mperficial accumula- 
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Diluvluni or Gravel, in Leicester- 

■hire, S 
Divi Botanlci, or Sketches of Bo- 

taniati, 90, 177 
DtttanT, anciently retarded ai an 

inftllihle Tulnenry, 9Q 
Dodoena, Dr. lUmbert, Recount of, 

and hli botMded " psmpttulei," 

192 
DniTy Lane Theatre, the opeiatic 

department of^ 314 
Dry Rot caused by the Fermenta- 
tion of Ll^eous Albumen, WS 

Education, Thouf^tson, 114 
Electrical Sodety, account of Mr. 

Ctosm'b Electrical ExperimeDta, 

162 
Elizabeth, the Frinceas, ortHfaial 

letter of, 123 
Errum. note on the plant, 34 
Euphorbia, the ulant, first disco- 

vpred by Juba'a phyaldan, 186 
Eupborbus, the phytician, 183 

Farev, Mr., on the beds of Toad- 
rtdne, in Derbyshire, 233 

Fatuity, its progress and kinds. 

Feelings, Education of the, 337 
French Literature, history of. 247 
Fruits, on the red colouring o^ 170 

Geolocrtcal Societv of London, pro- 
ceedings of, 390 

Geology of Tjeicestershire, wltb 
section, I 

Geology of Derbydilre, 314 

GladtatOTS, the demoralizing exbi- 
bttions of, nut an end to by the 
Emperor Constantine. 313 

Gould's Blrdii of Europe. — Anslj. 
sis of Parts 13 and 14, 43 ; Partj; 
15 and 16, 254 

Gravel or Diluvium of Leicester' 



Gray or the genua Cytherea, of 

Lamarck, 303 
Gray on the Formation of Shells, 

173 
Gypsum, section of its sltemationa 

with the Ked Marl at Chellaa- 

ton,331 

HasUm, Dr., his singular observa- 
tion on sani^ of mind, 61 

Henrv, the Prince, observations 
ontbediaeweof, 146 

Higgmu, critldatns of bis writings, 
124 

Hopkins, Mr., his tract on the 
Mountain limestone of Derby- 
shire, 333 

Horace, his inquiries about lodg- 
ings at a THterlng-place, Stl 

Hume's partiality for the Stewarts 
eenaured. 142 

Hunf^er Hill Mioea, section of. 



James I., UlustTBlions of his cha- 
racter and Cittiduct, 119 

Japis, the Ylrgilian prototype of 
Antoniu* Musa, 30 

Ick, Mr., Observations on Het«or- 
ology, 174 

Idiocy, its gradationa, 63 

Insanity, observations or, 76 

— . . Its statistics. ^6 

— notes on the nature of, 
238 

Tnsanity is a corporeal disewe, 345 

Jone^ Rev. Dr., his lecture re- 
viewed, 1«0 

Journal, the Edinburgh Medical 
and Survical. 343 

Journal, the Phrenological, 340 

Ironstone balls are iVequentlj sep' 
terian, 235 

Juba, a popular prince and learned 
botanist, 180 

Jukes, J. B., his Geology of Der- 
byshire, 214 

Knowledge, scieutiflc, on its diffu- 
sion, 83 

Kvan's method nf preserving Tim- 
ber with a solution of Corroiive 
Sublimate, 264 

Laser or juice of the Silphium de- 
scribed, 180 

Lend Veins In the Mountain 
Limestone, 336 

Leaves, on the yellow colour In 
autumn, 167 
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Leaves, red colouring matter in. 
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Leicecterahire, popular dcetch of its 
Geolc^7, 1 

Lnceitenihlre, the bed of on an- 
dent ocean, 16 

Semmens, hia Herbal of the Bible, 
and theory of the Seiea of 
Plant!, 39 

Lettuce recommended to the at- 
tention of Malthuaian econo- 
milt«,SS 

Um, in Leiceaterahire, 6 

Life unites mind and matter In one 
form of co-exlatence, 60 

Limestone, the Mountain, of Lei- 
ceatenhbe, 10 

Limestone, the Magnuian, of Der- 
byshire. 383 

Limestone, Uie Mountain, of Der- 
t^shiTe,230 

LinneeuB. hia rules for botanical de- 
nomination, 21 

Linnsus, account of bis Phlloao- 
phia Botanica, 21 

Litwature, Outlines of Periodical, 
331 

Livin^ton on the Punishment of 
Death, 166 

Livy. hia character as an historian, 
203 

Ludolpb. his character, and Ethio- 
piaD History, 37 

Lunatic Asvluin as it ought to be, 
pxempliSed, 76 

Magazine, the Ixmdon and Edin- 
burgh Fhiloeonhical, 33ft 

Malcolmson on the stratification of 
Elfrlnshire. 291 

Mammatt'8 Geolt^cal Facts quot- 
ed, 9 

Man, changes in his mental econo. 
my best effected by gradual 
means, 116 

Martin's Bijou Litt^raire, review- 
ed. 160 

Mattloli, Dr. Andrew, account of, 
and his botanical writings, 102 

Meleager, the anthologist, 187 

Melissa the plant, 196 

Melissa the princess, 194 

Messue, the Arabian physician, 190 

Meteorolngy, observations on, and 
table of, for Jnnuarv and Febru- 
ary, 174! for March and April, 
351 and 392 



MendeUsohn, Us musical composi- 
tions characterized, 317 

Milne, account of his Botaidcal 
Dictionan-, 21 

MUlatone Orit of Derbyshire, 227 

Mind and Hatter, th^ co-exlst- 
enee sust^ned by llfb, 60 

HiacellaneouB Communications, — 

isa 

Monomania, its fburteen different 

Unds described, ei 
Musa, the physkdan, bis life and 

wrlUnnaa 
Musa, the pbystdan, his treatment 

of the Emperor Augustus, as 
Musa, ibe plant. Us natural and 

medical history, 3fi 
Musa, the plant, the Dudaim or 

Mandrakes of scripture, 36 
Musician about Town, 310 

Natural History, the Annals trf*, 
331 

Natural History, the Masazlne of 

316 
Nerrous Circulation, 244 
NIcander, a Greek grammarian and 

phydcian, 196 
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Opera, tbe Italian, in London. 312 

Opos, the Gre^ term explained, 
180 

Organic Remdna of the CoalMea- 
sures and Millstone Grit in Der- 
byshire. 328 

Organic Remains of the Mountain 
Limestone, 236 

OribasluB, physician to the Empe- 
ror Julian, 1B9 

Omitholoirical Society of lAindon, 
proceedings of, 294 

Ornithology, slietches of European 
Birds. 43, 254 

Owen, Professor, on the Plessosau- 
ru9,290 

Owen. Professor, on the alimentary 
organs of the Apterys, 297 
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Parker, his work c 

reviewed, 166 
Paul of ^na, the physician, 190 
Patriotism, instances of, amongst 

the ftomans, 201 
Patriotic principles illustrated in a 

story, 1(14 
Pedestrian travellers, directions 
I fbr, 173 
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331 
FhilluTinonlc Sodel j, Its cmecrts, 

310 
PUiiT, note* on hi* Natural Hlitorr 

oftlie WorH,8*,SS,36 
Pot Hole* In the Bed Hail of Her. 

byihlre, 319 
Provencal dialect. It* oii^ 9ft2 
Punishment of Death, ISS 
PBTchniliuUn STatem, first metW 

dlzed by Anto'nlu* Huaa, tS 
P}rth»f;oraa, his mlgmatlad rule 

" AhOain fiam Be^M," 18? 
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lUtel^ Sir Walter, parUeularE 

eoactmiTig, 136 
BeUftion a neoetnr7 part of educa- 
tion, 1!7 
Rhazea. the Arabian phvBician. 49 
Ring of Gold, a bad^e of noblUt; 

among the Romana, 9T 
Bheumatlam and Neuraljry caused 

b; disorder of the nerroui csleur 

latlon, 344, 
Roc^ aqueous and ij^eoua, with 

their order nf super.posltlon to 

LelCMterahlre, 8 
Rack^ the Cambrlsn ijitem of, b) 

I^elcestershlre, 13 
Romans, their national character, 

200 
Roman chancter, testimony to, in 

Jeiriah history, 910 
Rose, account of hia Element* of 

notany, 31 
Rnuaseau'* wiltlufp, [brir li^urlous 

tendency, 117 

Sabtnes. the rape of. 104 

Sacred Harmonic Sodety, it* per- 
fhrmances, 311 

Sandstone, the New Red, in Lei- 
cestershire, fl 

Sandstone, the Neir Red, in Der- 
byshire, 330 

Seraplon, the Arabian physician, 
43,197 „ , 

SedBwIck, ProfissBor, on the Sand- 
Htnne Rocks of Knj^land, 293 

Shale, the Lhnestone, of Derb)-- 
*hlre, 220 
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Sienlte In I^lcesterdiiK, 14 
SUratlcus, Dr. H., account of lila 

Medical Pandecta, 101 
Bmee, Mr., upon the ebaoMi of 

animal matter durltw it* RmMtf 

tion, 398 
lodetle^Prt.-,— 
Spartan eatiniateri 

301 
Stomach in It* MorUd State*, bf 

L. Faiirar, notice o£, 156 
Suicide, observation* on, 177 
Superstition contributed to tlie 

preserratlon of Literature, 4^0 



Tarlor, Mr. J., on tha Qulckattver 

T^nea of Mexico, 8«3 
Timber, ramarica upon die Freaer- 

Tation of, 3B3 
Toadatone In Dorbyahtre, 339 
Travellers (Pedestrian) d' ' 
. for, ITS 

Veneration, the Innate ftcultyof, 
dlaposea to religion, 116 

Viper* anciently used as food and 
medlcUie, 31 

Virffil's Eulogy on Marcellua. 38 

Volcanic Action, its dUturblne ef- 
fect* In Leiceatershire, Iftand 17 

Voltaire's vrltings, their demoral- 
izing tendency, 117 

Wallon Dialect, lu orl(*n. 368 

WaterhDuse, Mr., on Quadrupeds 
from Fernanda Pn, 388 

Westmaeott, hi* Scripture Her- 
bal, 31 

Wheal* Rake Mine, section of, 
333 

Wieland, Dr. Melchlor, biographic 
notice of, 36 

Wills, Mr^ his Address to the Bir. 
mingham Phllosoptdcsl Inatltu- 
tion, 333 

Wolverhampton Literary and Sd- 
entiflc Society, proceedings rf, 

Women, their Influence on the an- 
cient Roman character, 907 
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